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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

THE advantages, which result from an acquaint- 
ance with the history of our own country, are too ob* 
vious to require many previous observations. Such 
knowledge is of the greatest importance to all those 
who take an active part in the public service, either 
as officers of the army or navy, magistrates, or mem- 
bers of parliament. And to persons of all other de- 
scriptions it is equally agreeable, if not equally neces- 
sary ; because, as every Englishman finds a- peculiar 
gratification in deciding upon the propriety of poli- 
tical measures, and estimating the merits of those who 
direct the helm of government ; he cannot form cor- 
rect opinions, by adverting to the plans which have 
for ages been pursued, as conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the nation, or by contemplating the causes of 
national ^sgrace or glory, if he neglects to lay the 
foundation, upon which such correct opinions can 
alone be built. 
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The love of our country naturally awakens in us a 
spirit of curiosity to inquire into the conduct of our 
ancestors, and to learn the memorable events of their 
history : and this is certainly a far more urgent mo- 
tive than any which usually prompts us to the pur- 
suit of other historical researches. Nothing that hap- 
pened to our forefathers can be a matter of indifference 
to us. It is natural to indulge the n^ixed emotions of 
veneration and esteem for them ; and our regard is 
not founded upon, blind partiality, but results from the 
most steady and rational attachment. We are their 
descendants, we reap the fruits of their public and 
private labours, and we not only share the inheritance 
of their property, but derive reputation from^ their 
noble actions. A 'Russian or a TuVk may have a 
strong predilection for his country, 'and entertain a 
profound veneration for his ?.ncestors : but, destitute 
as he finds himself of an equal: share of the blessings 
which result from security, liberty, and impartial 
laws, he can never feel the same generous and pure 
patriotism, which glows in the breast of a Briton. 

If an EngHahmany said the great Frederic of PruastOy 
haa no knowledge ofthoae kings that filed the throne of 
Persia ; if Ida memory ia embarrassed with that infinite 
number offiofiea that ruled the churchy we are ^eady to 
excuae him: but we ahall hardly Jurve the aame indul- 
gence for himy if he ia a atranger to the origin offiarlia^ 
mentay to the customajfhia coujitryy and to the different 
Unea of kinga who harve reigned in England — Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburg. 

In the eventful pages of her history England pre- 
l^ents some of the most interesting scenes that the 
flAnals of the world can produce. In tlus country 
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liberty has maintained frequent uid bloody conflicts 
with despotism ; sometimes she has swik oppressed 
under the chains of tyrants^ and sometimes reared 
her head in triumph. Here Charles the first, brought, 
in defiance of all justice, to the scJaifold, and James 
the second compelled by the voice of his injured peo- 
ple to abdicate his throne, have given awful lessons 
to the sovereigns of the world. Here kings and sub- 
jects, after engaging in the warmest opposition of 
interests, have made mutual concessions : and the 
prerogative of the* one, and the privileges of the other, 
have been fixed upon the solid basis of the general 
good. In the midst of civil commotions, as well as 
in the intervals of tranquillity, Science, Genius, and 
Arts have flourished, and advanced the national char- 
acter above that of the neighbouring states. For this 
is thp country of men deservedly renowned for their 
talents, learning, and discoveries in the various branch- 
es of art and science ; to whom future generations 
will bow with respect and veneration, as to their guides 
and instructors. In this island Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton displayed their vast powers of original genius, 
Locke developed the faculties of the mind, and Ne\vton 
explained and illustrated the laws of nature. Here 
were trained those adventurous navigators, who have 
conveyed the British flag to the extremities of the 
globe, added new dominions to their native land, ex- 
tended the range of nautical science, and spread the 
blessings of civilization among the most remote people. 
Here mankind at large may contemplate a Consti- 
tution, which is propitious to the highest advance- 
ment of the moral and intellectual powers of man, 
which ensures personal safety, maintains personal. 

a2 
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dignity^ and combines the public ahd private advan- 
tages of all other governments.* 

This constitution, which has so powerful and so 
happy an influence upon the character, sentiments, 
and prosperity of the British nation, arose from the 
conflict of discordant interests, and was meliorated by 
the wisdom of the moat sagacious and enlightened 
legislators. 

Reserving a more exact inquiry into the regular 
train of events for future studies, let us at jpresent 
confine our attention to a short view of those meiao- 
rable reigns, during which the firincifiles of the present 
constitution' were developed, and those laws were 
enacted which form its support. 

From the vast and gloomy forests of Germany, 
Hengist and Horsa, attended by their warlike follow- 
ers, brought into Britain new arts of war, and new 
institutions of civil policy. A. D. 450. From the 
obvious tendency of the Saxon institutions to establish 
public order and private comfort, they found a welcome 
reception among such Britons as were timid and docile ; 
while those who were of a ferocious temper, and spum- 

* By the Constitution is to be understood, " that collec- 
tion of laws, establishments, and customs, derived from 
certain principles of expediency a»d justice, and directed 
to certain objects of public utility, according to which the 
majority of the British people havo agreed to be governed." 
Or, according to a more popular mode of definition, it is 
** the legislative and executive government of Great Bri- 
tain, consisting of the King, the House of Peers, and the 
House of Commons, as established at the Revolution, and 
as their privileges have been explained, by subsequent acts 
cfparUamenU" 
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ed th6 tyranny of foreign power, fled to the inacces- 
sible mountains of Wales, and there enjoyed their ori- 
ginal independence. 

As far as we are able to discern the imperfect traces 
of Saxon customs and establishments^ by the dim light 
of Roman and English history, we are struck with 
their mildness, equity, and wisdom. The descent of 
the crown was hereditary, the subordinate magistrates 
were elected by the people, capital punishments were 
rarely inflicted for the first oflence, and their lands 
were bequeathed equally to all the sons, without any 
regard to primogeniture. In the Wittena Gemote j or 
assembly of the Wise men, consisting of the superior 
Clergy and Noblemen, all business for the service of 
the public was transacted, and all laws were passed. 
For the origin of this assembly, we must have re- 
course to remote antiquity ; as similar meetings, con- 
stituted, indeed, in a rud^ and imperfect manner, were 
convened among the ancient Germans from the earliest 
times.* 

Alfred, sumamed the Great, derived that illus- 
trious title from the exercise of every quality, which 
adorned the scholar, the warrior, the patriot, and the 
legislator. After chasing the Danish plunderers from 
his shores, he directed his attention to the internal re- 
gulation of his kingdom. A. D. 872. He digested 
the discordant laws of the heptarchy into one con- 
^ sistent code, adopted a uniform plan of government, 

♦ For the mode in which the Wittena-gemote was con- 
stituted see- Brady's Introduction to the History of En- 
gland, p. r, 8, &c. For an account of the ancient Ger- 
mans, the reader is referred to Hume, vol. i. p. 198; Mo- 
dern Europe, voL i, p. 58 ; and Tacitus de Moribus Ger- 
manorum, c. 7. . • 
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and^ made every one of his subjects, without re- 
gard to rank or fortune, responsible to his immediate 
superior for his own', conduct, and that of his neigh- 
bour. For the speedy decision of all civil and criminal 
causes, he established courts of justice in the various 
districts,, in which complaints arose. Of all his* insti- 
tutions, the most remarkable and the most celebrated 
was the Trial by Jury. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon him for exempting his accused subjects 
from the arbitrary sentence of a judge, and leaving 
the determination of their guilt or innocence to a coun- 
cil of their equals, too numerous to be influenced by 
mercenary motives, and whose unanimity could admit 
no doubts as to the justice of their decisions.* / 

The precipitate conduct of Harold, in risking his 
crown upon the issue of a single battle, gave to Wil- 
liam of Normandy the Kingdom of England. A. D. 
1066. The Conqueror overturned at once the whole 
fabric of the Saxon laws, and erected the feudal system 
upon its ruins# 

A proper acquaintance with this extraordinary in- 
stitution, which was at that time common in all the 
coimtries upon the.continent of Europe, conduces ma- 
terially to illustrate the history of those times, and to 
explain the ancient tenure of landed property. For a 
particular account of it we refer to our history of mo- 
dern Europe. 

The first of the Norman tyrants not only broke the 
line of hereditary succession to the crown of England, 
but reduced the people to the most abject slavery. 
The confiscations of the Saxon estates, and the general 

♦ The detail of his eventful and glorious reign is written 
with peculiar spirit and elegance by Hume, voL i, p. 76. 
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distress of their proprietors, plainly indicated his po« 
licy and rapacity. Airthe lands of the natives were 
either seized for the kiii^ or given to his fiivourite^ I 
large tracts formerly culUvated by the industrious Sax- 
ons were abandoned to the original wildness of nature } 
and even whole counties were converted into forests 
and wastiesy to afford an unbounded scope to his pas* 
sion for the chase. 

The severity of the forest laws sufficiently marks the 
selBshness of his diversions, and the cruelty of his 
temper. The life of an animal was valued at a higher 
rate than that of a man ; and this Uncontrolled and de- 
structive ambidon was extended to the fowls of the air 
ahd th^ beasts of the field. 

With the Norman language, i^ich was adopted in 
the services of the church, as well as in the courts of 
justice, were introduced the Norman laws. The an- 
cient Trial by Jury was exchanged for the uncertain 
and unjust decision by single combat. The extinction 
of all fires at the melancholy sound of the Curfew was 
a striking emblem of the extinction of liberty. The 
nation* groaned under every distress that an obdurate 
and politic conqueror could inflict ; and their chains 
were so firmly rivetted, as to require a degree of energy 
and unanimity to break them, which the timid and 
oppressed Saxons had not sufficient resolution to exert. 

In the following reigns of the Norman tyrants the 
same hardships were endured with .little alleviation. 
The people still continued to have no resource against 
the execution of the most sanguinary laws. The ex- 
orbitant power of the king, and its frequent abuses, at 
length roused a spirit of opposition, which was at once 
determined and irresistible. But as his feudal de- 
mesnes were largcj and his influence extended over a 
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great number of vassals, they did not think themselres 
sufficiently formidable to oppose his authority, Mithout 
securing the co-operation of the other possessors of 
land. They therefore held out to the commons the 
most advantageous inducements, by promising to sti« 
pulate with the king for a redress of all public griev- 
ances, and an augmentation of their common privi- 
leges. 

In Runny Mead the great foundation of English li- 
berty was laid. A. D. 1215. Carte, vol. i, p. 831. 
There the reluctant and perfidious John,* after having^ 
repeatedly disregarded their former solicitations, was 
compelled to sign Magna Charta, and the Charta 
OF THE FOREST.* The arm of force and terror, which 
his tiiumphant barons held over his head, was 
strengthened by the claims of justice. It is true, in- 
deed, that as they held their estates by the feudal te- 
nure, they were oUig^d to submit to the conditions he 
imposed, and to obey the mandates of an arbitrary 
chieftain. But as all the kings from the conquest had 
solemnly swolm at their coronation to revive the laws of 
Edward the confessor, and had uniformly violated their 
engagements, the barons conceived themselves justi- 
fiable, when their partisans and adherents were sCiffi- 

* He murdered his nephew Arthur with his own hands. 
See Carte, vol. i, p. 796. I have heard Mr. The. Warton 
say — << You may read Hume for his elegance ; but Carte is 
the historian for &cts." My careftil perusal of his elabo- 
rate work has fully confirmed the truth of thisobservatioB : 
and I think him an historian particularly well adapted to 
the present times of political novelties ; as he is an Intel* 
ligent and zealous advocate for the rights of kings, as well 
as subjects ; and maintains upon all occasions the honour 
and dignity of the Church of England. 
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oiently strong and numerous, in demanding from John, 
by the power of the sword, the full execution of his 
promise. 

The abject and servile state of the people previous 
to this auspicious event is sufiiciently evident, from 
considering the immunities granted by Magna Charta, 
and the Charter of the Forest. The barons vindicated 
more of their rights than merely consisted in the abo- 
lition of their own hardships and grievances. Firm in 
their engagements to the commons, who enlisted un« 
der their standard, they obtsdned for them the partici- 
pation of many of their own privileges. They were 
equally exempted from unreasonable fines, or illegal 
distresses, for sernce due to the crown ; and acquired 
the privilege of disposing of their property by will. 
The providcHis of Magna Cnarta enjoined an unifor- 
mity of weights and measures, gave new encourage- 
ments to commerce, by the protection of foreign mer- 
chants ; prohibited all delay in the administration of 
justicr; established annual circuits of judges ; con- 
firmed the liberties of all cities and districts ; and pro- 
tected eve]:y freeholder in the full enjoyment of his 
Jife, liberty, and property j unless they were pronoun- 
ced by his peers to be forfeited to the laws of his coun- 
try.* . 

* <* Nulhis liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, vel 
disselnetar de libero tenemento sue, vel libertatibus, vel 
jiberis coiisaetiidinibas suis ; aut udagetur, aut exulet, 'aut 
aliquomododestruetar. Nee super eum ibitnus, nee super 
eum mitteraus, i^i per legale judicium parium snorum, 
vel per legem terr». Null! vendemus, nulli negabimus, 
aut diffiBremil's judiciam, vel rectum/* Magna Charta 
cap. 2SU 
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Thus wastb^ first general opposition successfully 
xaade against arbitrary power; and those rights were 
•vindicated, which the ancieut inhabitants of the island 
had enjoyed. As Magna Charta was granted under 
circumstances of great solemnity, and afterwards rati* 
fied at the beginning of every subsequent reign, it was 
jBi sacred hostage deposited in the hands of the people, 
for the equitable government of their kings. Unlike 
the traditional maxims of tyrannical power, to which 
any colour of interpretation could be given, which 
might suit the caprice, the folly, or the necessity of 
absolute monarchs, this celebrated Charter was a public 
and conspicuous stipulation, to which immediate ap« 
peal might be made to determine the right of the com- 
moners to a redress of grievances, and the free ad* 
ministration of justice. It was the root,- from which 
salutary laws gradually branched out, as the state of 
society became more civilised and enlightened, for the 
protection and security not only of the proprietors o£ 
land and of merchants, who it is to be remarked, were 
its sole objects, but of persons of every rank and de- 
gree in the kingdom. 

In the reign of Henry the third, which although it 
was of longer continuance than that of any other mo- 
narch, who has ever swayed the English sceptre, 
and was remarkable for vexatious conflicts between 
the haughty barons and a capricious king, we may dis- 

^ This article is so important^ that it may be said to 
comprehend the whole end and design of political societies ; 
and from that moment the Eng^sh would have been a free 
people, if there were not an immense difference between 
the making of laws, and the observing of them.*' Dc 
Lolme on the Constitution, p. 28. 
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cover some of the earliest traces of a representative 
legislature. The captive monarch, intimidated by the 
sword of the imperious Simon Montford, Earl of Lei- 
cester, issued orders for every county to depute per- 
sons to assist him and his nobles in their deliberations 
on state affairs. Thus to the distractions and troubles 
of these disastrous times, England is indebted for the 
representatives of the people being first called to par- 
liament. 

" There are still preserved in the tower of London 
some writs issued, during this reign, for the choice of 
^two knights in each shire, to represent their county 
in parliament; but this representation was not yet 
grown to a settled custom: and though there are no 
summons to either lords or commons, nor any rolls 
of this particular parliament as yet discovered in any 
of our repositories of records ; yet by other accoimts 
given thereof, these lesser barons, knights, and military 
tenants holding immediately of the crown, seem to have 
been summoned, acqording to John's magna charta, 
by a general proclamation, to appear not by any repre- 
sentation, but in their own persons.** 

The more regular establishment of the house of 
commons may, however, be referred to the succeeding 
reign of Edward the first. A. D, 1265. Anno 
18. Exiw I. See Brady's Introduction for a copy of one 
of the writs, p. 149. Carte, vol. ii, p. 1 5 1 . Strongly 
actuated by the martial spirit of his age, he engaged 
in long and expensive wars against Wales and Scot- 
land, in consequence of which his treasury was ex- 
hausted, and his only resource for regular supplies 
was found in the contributions of his subjects. But 
as the mode pursued by his predecessors of filling 
their coffers had been both odious,, and in a great de- 

TOL. II. B 
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gree inefficient^ he ' devised a method a£ obtftimet^ 
by their own consent what had formerly been 
wrested by the arbitrary mandate of the king^ With 
this vieW) the. sheriffs of the different coiMLties 
were commanded to invite the towns and boroughs to, 
send deputies to parliament, to provide for Ms pet:;uk 
niary wants, and to ratify the resolutions made by 
himself and the house of lords. He likewise an^ 
nexed an important article to magna charta, by whiQb 
lie bound himself and his successors nut t^ raise any 
subsidies whatever, without the approbation of botk 
lords and commons.^ Several excelled iSwSi for tb^ 
ea^e andbenefit of all rai]iks of his subjects were passed 
in this << general pailiament,*' which gave infinite 
jKktisfaption to the whole body of the nation, and^ 
gained Edward the entire affections of his people. A. 
D. 1275. Carte, vol. ii, p. 182. 

From the praise which many writers give to 
this great mooiarch^ some share must be deducted on 
account of the necessities, to which he exposed him*- 
self by.lus frequent wars. The provisions of magna 
charta had doubtltss been very conducive to the exr 
tent of freedom : but we find, that with whatever ve- 
neration the people might reg^ them, they had been 
constantly violated^ whenever the immediate predeces- 
sors, of Ekiward the first were powerful enough to 
break their promises. A house composed of the 
representatives of the people was the only bulwark of 
sufficient strength to check the torrent of despotism : 
and the importunity of the commons for more liberty, 
and of the idng for pecuniary aid, failed not to produce, 
such gradual concessions from both parties, as contri- 
buted to fix in succeeding times an equal balance of 
power. 
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The ^h^braiet^r 6f Edward the fir&t was marked not 
qgAy by the bravery' of a warrior, but the ixK>re useful 
and profound talents of a legislator. He ratified both 
the charters, aftd observed their conditions with a scru- 
pulous exactniefss) which formed the distinguished 
gjbry of his reign. He afforded a free and extensive 
scope to the exercise of the statutes of the realm, sur- 
rendered a part of his right of sending mandates to 
arrest the progress c^ justice; and, as a decisive proof 
of his respect for the laws, and his alacrity to promote 
their impartial administration^ he caused his son, the 
prince of Wal^s, to be publicly apprehended and im- 
prisoned, for breaking down the fences and killing the 
deer of Walter de Langton, bishop of Litchfield and 
"Coventry. A*,D, 1305. Rapin, vol. i, p. 383. fol. 

It is natural enough to conclude^ that as at this pe- 
riod tlie members of both houses of parliament held 
their deliberations under the authority of a wise and 
moderate sovereign, they would make the greatest in- 
terest of the nation at large the subjects of their de- 
bates, and thus improve the science of legislation. 
Accordingly we find that they gave their attention to 
many ^ans of great public utility ; they passed laws 
for establishing manufactures in various parts of Eng- 
land, for supporting the parochial clergy by the en- 
dowment of vicarages, and for restraining the encroach- 
on ents and the rapacity of the see of Rome. Every 
succeeding generation has expressed its applause of 
this illustrious reign, and felt the benefits of its wise 
and salutary institutions. By Edward the first the Idws 
were carried so far towards perfection, that he has 
been styled the English Justinian. Sir Matthew Hale 
did not scruple to affirm, that more was done in the 
first thirteen years of his government, to settle and 
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establish the distributive justice of the kingdom, thsin 
in all the ages down to his own time. Blackstone's 
Comment, vol. iv, p. 424. 

To trace the progress of the increasing privileges 
of the house of commons, we miust have recourse 
to particular facts. In a tone of bold and just complaint 
the two houses of parliament called upon the weak and 
uiifortunate Edward the second to banish Gaveston, 
his insinuating but licentious favourite, from his court. 
This was the first exercise of that important privilege, 
which' cwisisted in the impeachment of the suspected 
ministers of the crown. By the petition annexed to 
their bills for granting subsidies to Edward the. third 
.and Henry the fourth, the house of commons claimed 
a proportionable share of the legislation with the king 
and the house of lords, by making bills for pecu* 
niary supplies originate with themselves. 

In the martial reign of Edward the third, the 
parliament is supposed to have assumed its present 
form by a separation of the commons from the 
lords. The celebrated statute for defining treasons 
was one of the first productions of this newly modelled 
assembly. Many laws were passed for depressing the 
civil power of the pope, the security of personal pro- 
perty, and the interests of trade and commerce. Du- 
ring this reign magna charta was ten times confirmed ; 
and this repeated ratification conferred more glory 
upon the king, than all his victories obtained in France 
or Wales. 

The glorious victories of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, cannot fail to engage our attention, and 
fill the miind of an Englishman with the highest and 
most favourable opinion of the valour of his ancestors. 
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The laurels reaped by an Edward and a Henry are still 
fresh and unfadmg ; and the voice of fame will proclaim 
their exploits to the remotest posterity. Scenes of intes- 
tine commotion succeeded : and the houses of York and 
Lancaster combated with the malice of demons^ and the 
fierceness of barbarians, for the crown of the meek 
and {Hous Henry the sixth. A. D. 1400, &c. The 
country was abandoned to the desolation of war, the 
blood of the noblest families' was shed in the fatal bat- 
tles of St. Alban's, Wakefield, Towton, and Tewkes- 
bury ; but no advantage accrued from such inhuman 
contests to the general good of the people. The voice 
of law and humanity was drowned by the rude clash 
of arms ; and the incredible slaughter that was made 
by the contending factions was a melancholy proof of 
the prevalence of the feudal system, and of the alacri- 
ty with which the people flew to arms, whenever the 
standard of war was raised by the imperious barons. 

While we remark the exorbitant influence of a 
martial aristocracy, and the indiscretion and violence 
of some of the kings, whbse measures they con- 
trolled more frequently from motives of self-aggran- 
dizement, than ardour for the public good, let us not 
forget to pay the tribute of justice to unfortunate 
monarchs. The castles of Berkley and Pomfret, and 
in a' later age, the tower of London, witnessed the 
sufferings of Edward the second, Richard the second, 
and Henry the sixth, and were stained with their foul 
and ne&rious murders. The temporising members 
of the parliaments, who had deposed them, denied 
them even the privilege of a common subject, laid 
refused to hear them in their own defence. The act 
of deposition was virtually an order for their execu- 

b2 
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tion ; since the experience of ages proves, that to a 
prince, when the allegiance of his subjects is with- 
drawn, the passage is short from the throne to the 
"^ grave. Although neither Edward nor Richard were 
much beloved in their prosperity ; yet, by a revolu- 
tion of opinions, natural to mankind, their sufferings, 
aggravated by an untimely and cruel death, excited 
the T>ity, and 6ven the veneration of their subjects. 
The proceedings of the houses of parliament upon 
these trying occasions proved the wretched defects of 
the laws, and the uncontrolled power of the vindictive 
sword. The fortunate pretender to the crown, how- 
ever black his perjury, or flagrant his rebellion, was 
allowed and even encouraged to trample upon the 
rights of humanity and justice, and wrest the sceptre 
from his lawful sovereign. Yet after these severe 
conflicts, the royal prerogative regained its ascend- 
ancy : the generalliberties of the country were dis- 
regarded, and all orders of the state united with equal 
servility to prostrate themselves before the throne, 
and to present their swords and their estates to the 
disposal of the conqueror. A. D. 1485. 

The succession of the Tudor family to the crown 
produced some important acquisitions to the cause of 
freedom. Henry VII. whose conduct was influenced 
hj oppressive avarice as well as consummate policy, 
weakened the power of his nobles, by permitting them 
to alienate their lands. This privilege, as we have 
remarked in our survey of the feudal system, giave a 
deep and incurable wound to that institution, and 
raised the respectability of the lower orders of the 
community, who were enabled, by the increasing 
supplies of trade and commerce, to become the pur- 
chasers of estates. By dividing the lands among 
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many proprietors a competition of small mterests was 
produced ; and those great and formidable confedera* 
cies of the aristocratical power, which had so fre- 
quently excited the alarms of kings, and subverted 
the throne in former ages, were prevented by this 
salutary measure, or at least rendered very difficult 
to be formed. 

The conduct of Henry VIII. exhibited a perpe- 
tual struggle of violent passions. The condemnation 
of two of his queens, of the gallant and accomplished 
Lord Surry, and of the facetious and learned Sir 
Thomas More, must consign him to the hatred of all 
posterity. A. D. 1509. Rapin, vol. i, p. 794, &c. 
Carte, vol. iii, p. 1, &c. Hume, vol. iv, p. 35. His . 
passion for tbe beautiful and unfortunate Ann Boleyn 
induced him to free his kingdom from the shackles of 
papal supremacy, and introduce the reformation of 
religion. This event formed a new and extraordinary 
epoch in the English history. It repressed the inor- 
dinate power of the clergy, abolished the monastic 
orders, and, by founding religious principle upon 
reason and scripture alone, improved the. manly seri- 
ousness and inherent dignity of the British character. 
The reformation was highly favourable to civil as 
well as religious rights, and encouraged that spirit of 
free inquiry, from which it derived its origin. Men, 
who had the intrepidity to demolish the fabric of po- 
pery, supported as it was by the antiquity of its esta- 
blishments, the splendour of its ceremonies, and the 
sacred character of its ministers, were not to be 
checked in their researches into the imperfections and 
abuses of government. The seeds therefore of politi* 
cal innovation were deeply sown ; and although they 
were for son^ time checked in their growth^ as all 
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orders of his subjects boWed with the most abject ser* 
vility before this impetuous and tyrannical monarchf 
yet in succeeding times th^ir, fruits sprung up in the 
greatest abundance. 

Splendid as the reign of Elizabeth appears, with 
respect to her transactions with foreign countries, 
she inherited the temper of her father : the imper- 
fections of her mind were those for which the Tudor 
family was remarkable, and she ruled with the most 
despotic sway. A. D^ 1558. Uncontrollable in thfe 
indulgence of her passions, and by turns the slaye 
of love and hatred, she sentenced her favourite 
Essex kto death, and consigned to a miserable and 
tedious imprisonment, and finally to the axe of the 
executioner, a cousin and a sovereign, whose charms 
excited her envy, and the suspicion of whose conspi- 
racies provoked her revenge. Mary, queen of Scot- 
land, many particulars of whose history are perplexed 
. by contradictory accounts, and involved in obscurity, 
has been made the object of admiration to succeeding 
ages, as much, perhaps, on account of her misfortimes, 
captivity, and cruel death, as her incomparable beauty, 
sweetness of disposition, and excellent understanding*. 
The nobles feared and venerated Elizabeth ; aod the 
members of her house of commons, more obsequious 
to her demands and caprice than the ancient parlia- 
ments of Paris ever were to the dictates of a French mo- 

* The learned Camden, a contemporary writer, ascribes 
to her a constant steadiness in religion, a singular piety to 
God, an invincible greatness of mind, and a wisdom above 
her sex, besides her personal charms. Cart^e, as if ena- 
moured of the subject, has drawn her character' with a de- 
gree of eloquence far suptrior to his usual style. Vol. iii, 
p. 619. Appendix, p. 817. 
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narch, assembled only to learn and obey her will, and to 
lax their constituents for her support. Her subjects 
were exempted fix>m the privileges and cares of political 
power ; and, at once dazzled by the splendour of her 
court, and the success of her arms, the strength of her 
understanding, the extent of her learning, and the mas- 
culine intrepidity of her temper, were blind to her ob- 
stinacy, avarice, and cruelty. 

James I. was remarkable for the mildness of his dis- 
position, and the attention he always paid to removing 
the grievances of his subjects*, in which circumstance 
he afforded an illustrious contrast to his immediate pre- 
decessors. In his pacific reign many encroachments 
were made upon the royal prerogative ; or rather all 
the different orders of his kingdom began to feel their 
own importance, and were determined to exert their 
power. A.D.I 602. The^ourishing state of commerce 
raised the merchants to great respectability ; and their 
rapid increase of wealth naturally claimed suitable dis- 
tinctions and privileges. The members of Corporations 
were "active in augmenting their rights ; and the kiiig, 
i>y an impolitic imitation of his predecessors, added to 
their number. The citizens of London w^re not so 
blinded by the condescension of their royal master in 
becoming a member of a company of merchants as not 
to solicit large concessions from the throne. The spi-» 
rit of fanaticism, discontent, and ambition, prevailed 
* in the house of commons ; and all the actions of the 
king, and his immediate successors, their folly or wis- 

* " Sir Edward Coke, at a time when he was out of favour 
and a malecontent, declared, that he never knew any com- 
plaint made to the king of a«y abuse out of parliament but he 
gave orders immediately to have it reformed." Carte, vol . 
iv, p. 129. 
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dtai, their virtnes or their viceB, were equally^ expos- 
ed' tci eompkdnt and o]pposition. A. D. 1635. The 
cttpfiee <lf his temper, and tbe unsteadiness of his con- 
dlict, flppeAring at one time resdived upon measureSf 
\^hith at another'he detracted ; writing one day to his 
hCfBiat 6f ^ommovis in- a peremptory strain, and soon 
affe^ sending them letters replete with concession and 
apology ; gave great advantage to the artful supporters 
of the puritanical party, aiid encouraged them in the 
pursuit of their dark machinations against church and 
, sta^. Carte, vol. iv, p. 12a. 

Such was- the threatening aspect of al^rs, When the 
ainfia^ and accomplished Chahlbs assumed ^e reins 
of government. Carte, vol. iv, p. 606. /It was his^ 
peculiar misfortune to ascend the throne at a period* 
\v>hen no experience df Ms predecessors could be fully 
conclusive, as to the measures of state most proper to 
be adopted ; and when the constitution^ of the -country 
- Was in reality undergoing an alteration, while it appear* 
e6 to be the same as in preceding ti^nes. These who 
succeeded him discovered the change, and took the 
pfroper means to prevent its unhappy ccfnsequences : 
but the Ascovery, though afterwards easy to be made* 
Was perhaps at that time placed out of the reach of 
human sagacity. The good qualities of Charles were 
nfiore calcuhited to accelerate than to retard the fury of 
the storm, which threatened, and soqu burst around 
him. Too scrupulous an adherence to his rights as a 
kmg, and his extraordinary zeal for the church of En- 
gland, contributed to introduce the train of events, 
which proved so fatal to himself, and so disastrous to 
his country. 

In the ^arly part of his reign, he was induced to 
exercise with too much severity that undefined preso- 



gadvey over tbue odious ^pavi of which the cautious 
Elizabeth had drawn a veil) but which her successor 
Jonaes had exerted with oatentatieus.paradft upon trivial 
occasions. However inquisitorial the constitaitioQ of 
the star chamber and the higb coauaaission court 
waa» or however, rigid the punishmentof which tbegr 
denounced against state offences ( their authority was 
fullf sanctioned by ancient customs. Few if any cla- 
mours had been raised agionst tbm proceedings during 
the reigns of former aoviereigfts. But) unhappy for 
Charles, the decrees of the ttap chaiuber at first ex- 
cited popular invectbies . and tumuk, and finally pro- 
▼cdked a steady and.detenniQed (^position. The people 
called with a peremptory voice for a general redress of 
grievances. It ought for ever to be remembered^ that 
this call was obeyed:, and that the fullest concessions 
were made on the part of the king previous to the great 
rebellion. ButassuspioioDa'were entertained of the 
smcerity oi his declsratioQSy his sacrifices to the par- 
liament, connected with some rash actions and un- 
guarded expresuons, were considered raither as the 
result of compul^DO than of choice. Oomw^ell, Fair- 
fax, Ireton, and all the popular leaders, therefore, 
failed not to embrace an opportunity so favourable to 
their ambition. They fired the minds of their party 
with their own fanaticism, and plunged the nation into 
all the horrors of a civil war. The refusal of Charles 
to resign the appointment of officers in the militia, 
was a signal for tlie commencement of hostilities ; and 
the royal sword was finally drawn for the mainteivance 
of what the king, deeoied a just prerogative, long[ 
after the parliament had recourse to arms. The last 
scene of this tragical period is such as the humane 
historian miist lament to record, and the friend iq 
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regal government must peruse with reluctance «mf 
horror ; for it was closed with the solemn mockery of 
an illegal trial, and the murder of a monarch upon the 
scaffold.* 

The violent convulsion, which subverted the throne, 
afforded an ample field of action to the abilities of the 
politic and hypocritical Cromwell* . He not only 
sought his safety in the destruction of the king, bu( 
established a complete despotism upon the ruins of 
the regal power. Under his conduct the army, as* the 
prstorian bands had acted in the Roman empire, 
overawed the clamours of contending ^tions,- and 
gave a master to their distracted countryi The talents, 

* January 30, A. D. 1649. 

Excidat ilia dies xvo, nee postera credant 
Sscula, nos certe tac^amus, & obmta multa 
Kocte tegi propria patiamur crimina gentis. 

Lord Clarendon concludes his character in these words : 
^ He was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the 
best friend, the best husband, the best father, and the best 
christian, that the age he lived in produced."-- Clarendon's 
History, voL iii, p. 199. This eminent writer is supposed 
by some to have recorded rather a vindication of Charles 
than an impartial History of the Rebellion : but a proper 
examinatiun of liis work will show that he was not much 
influenced by any unfair bias in favour of the unfortunate 
monarch. There are, it is true, some palliations and sof- 
tening expressions with respect to the king : but Clarendon 
has giv^ as free an opinion of the origin of the Civil War, 
as any republican could have dt^ne.- Speaking of the ille- 
gal proceedings of the star chamber, he says, « those . 
foundations of right by which men valued their security, to . 
the apprehension and understanding of wise men, v>ere 
never more in danger of being destroyed." Book 1, p. 67. 
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courage, and political skill of the protector shone 
equally in his conduct at home^ and in his transactions 
abroad ; and no prince who ever swayed the sceptre of 
this nation impressed the potentates of Europe with a 
more lively sense of the energy of the English coun- 
cils, and the terror of the English arms. To add to 
the wonders of his extraordinary history, amidst the 
alarms and the exertions of returning loyalty, he died 
a natural dejith, while he was attempting to convert a 
military government into one more permanent and 
more congenial to the temper of his countrymen * 

The conduct of the parliament after the restoration, 
A. D. 1660. at first sight appears to have been highly 
inconsistent. - In the former part of the reign of 
Charles II. he was flattered by -their most abject devo- 
tion to his will ; and towards the conclusion of it, he 
was assailed by their determined opposition. But the 
apparent inconsistency of their conduct may be recon- 
ciled by adverting to the alteration of circumstances. 
The people, rescued from the despotism of Cromwell, 
and the oppression of his emissaries, were led, by the 
extravagance of their joy, after the reestablishment 
of the ancient family, to express the most complete 
submission to the will of their sovereign, and to testify 
the most ardent wishes to exalt the crown above the 
, attack of popular rage. But when the projects of the 

* His character by Lord Clarendon is thus conclu(j[e4 : 
<' In a word, as he was guilty of many crimes, against 
which damnation is denounced, and for which h^ fire is 
prepared ; so he had some ^ood qualities, which have 
caused the memory of some m^n in all ages to be celebrated : 
and he will be looked upon by posterity as a brave nvicked 
Tnan,** History of the rebelUon, voL liiyp. 509. 

VOL. II. « 
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king to introduce popery and arbitraiy government 
were detected, they suddenly awoke to a full s^nse of 
a danger, alarming as that 'vrhich they had recently, 
escaped. 

The tide of populsur opinion therefore turned with 
violence against the Idng, who with his brother, the 
duke of York, was nearly carried away by its current. 
The commons boldly exerted their privileges. To 
the attention which they paid to the oppressimi of an 
.obscure individusd, England is indebted for the final 
improvement of the act of Habeas Corftrta^ which res- 
cues the prisoner as well from the delay of trial, which 
the ministers of the crown may devise, as from the 
hardsMp of confinement out of . his native coim* 
try.* This statute may be regarded as an invalu* 
able supplement to magna charta ; and the atten- 
tive reader of our history will not fail to remark, that 
such measures as these were taken to extend the sphere 
of liberty, during the reign of arbitrary princes. A. 
D. 1684. This spirited house of commons impeach- 
ed the earl of Danby, who had basely been instru*- 
mental in making his master a pensioner of France ; 
tjiey declared their hostility to popery, and deliberated 
upon the exclusion of the duke of York from the 
crown, in consequence of his avowed attachment to 
that religion, ahd his marriage with a papist. 

The death of the witty and dissipated Cliarlcs II. 
while annulling the charters of great towns, and me- 
ditating sichemes in order to make future parliaments 
obsequious to his inclination, saved him from the re* 
sentment of an incensed people. Th^ conduct of 

♦ A. D. 1679. Hume, vol, viii, p. 107. Letters of Ju- 
nius, p. 226. -De Lolme, p. 192, 352, 486. Rapin, voMi, 
p, 675 f 707. Earl of Danby. Hume vol. viii, p. S6. 
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James II. congenial in his principles, and more bold 
in the avowal and the excution of his designs than his 
brother, met with its due reward. A. D. 1684. The 
established religion of the country was insulted by the 
erection of a popish chapel in the midst of the royal 
camp; the rights of election were infiinged by the 
despotic appointment of a popish president to Magda- 
len college in the university of Oxford ; the privileges 
of parliament were violated by a standing army, main- . 
tained in the time of profound peace, without their 
consent ; and the exercise of the right of subjects to 
present petitions to the king was punished by the 
imprisonment of six bishops in the tower. Popery 
and slavery seemed to be again returning with hasty 
steps; and the spirit of determined opposition was 
roused to check their advances. Willia:si, prince of 
Orange, descended from the illustrious house of Nas- 
sau, grandson of Charles J. was invited to share the 
throne with Mary, the daughter of James. The 
king, struck with consternation at the desertion of 
liis army, his fleet, and even his own children, threw 
up the reins of government, and was indebted to the 
clemency. Or perhaps the policy of his enemies, for 
a secure escape into France. 

The reign of the Stuarts consisted in a continued 
struggle for power b^tw^een the monarch and his 
subjects. The public mind was kept in a constant 
state of fermentation ; and the times, however favour- 
able to the exercise of political skill and courage, 
seemed to allow no leisure' for the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, or the growth of knowlege, which 
is usually the improvement of tranquillity and repose. 
Yet, amid the turbulence of this period was founded 
the Royal Society, an institution, which has been par- 
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ticiilarly ^vourable to the promotion of science and 
getmine philosophy. The revolution was a most As- 
tinguishing epoch in the history of England^* as it al- 
tered the line of succession by a power immediately- 
derived from the people, and gave such an ascendant 
to their liberty, as to extend its influence, secure its 
continuance, and place it upon a solid and durable 
foundation. The means by which it was accomplished^ 
without the effusion of blood, at least upon English 
g^imd, were as extraordinary as the importance of it 
was great, not only to Britain, but to the common 
interests of Europe. 

At the auspicious moment, when William III. 
g^ve his assent to the bill of rights, the &bric of the 
constitution was completed. The most valuable parts 
of the feudal system, and the recent plans of liberty, 
were consolidated in one consistent and uniform mass 
of jurisprudence. A. D 1688. The privileges of the 
people, and the prerogative of the king, were weighed 
in the balance of justice ; and were ascertained and 
defined, not so much by prescription on the one hand, 
or the predominance of a democratic party on the 
other, as by the more enlarged and moderate princi- 
ples of reason and expediency. The important change 
then introduced into the succession to the throne was 
calculated to exclude the repetition of sucluan event, 
against which the laws had not before provided a 
remedy. That the crovm should never more be pos- 
sessed by a papist, was an important declaration made 
by the bill of rights : and with such, alarming appre- 
hensions did the revolutionists view a monarch of that 
description, that they thought it necessary to deprive 
the future kings of England of the right given to every 
subject of choosiag his own religion. The arguments 
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in jfiivour of this restriction were cogent and irresisti- 
bje^ The religious liberty of the people was regarded 
as intimately connected with their civil welfare. A 
recent exanq>le bad taught them, that the character 
of a popish prince was inseparable from that of a 
despot ; and they wished for ever to prevent the repe- 
tition of the wrongs and outrages, i^rhich had sprung 
from the union of bigotry with arbitrary power. In- 
fli^nced by a spirit of moderation, and rather seeking 
a remedy for fiast atntsesj than framing a government 
upon principles of hazardous and untried theory^ they 
made few changes in the established laws and statutes. 
But they thought it a duty incumbent upon them to 
embrace this opportunity of giving their due strength, 
vigour, and authority, to the liberty of the subject. 
Accordingly, the ascendancy of the law above the will 
of the king was fully declared, his dispensing author- 
ity was judged illegal, and the undoubted privileges 
of the subject to petition for a redress of grievances, 
and to provide for his self defence, were guarded 
against violation, in the most clear and positive terms. 
The king was invested with every power, which his 
predecessors had exercised over parliaments, corpo- 
rations, the army, and the navy, except the power of 
doing injury ; and his subjects were laid under those 
equitable restraints, which were most consistent with 
rational liberty. And to complete their independence, 
the privileges of Englishmen were not solicited as a 
favour, but asserted in the most emphatical terms, as 
an undoubted and inherent right. Allegiance and 
protection were declared reciprocal ties depending 
upon each other, and the dignity and honour of the 
King were involved in the security and happiness of 

Ids subjects. 

' • ' c 2 
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The reign of Queen Anme was disting^shed by a 
succesaful war against France, in which John duke of 
Marlborough, one of the greatest generals, not only 
of his age, but of modem times, defeated by an unin- 
terrupted succession of victories at the head of the 
allied armies, of England, Germany, and Holland, the 
attempts of Loui^, XIV. to obtain universal sovereign- 
ty ; and raised the renown both of himself and his 
countty to the highest pitch of glory. This reign is 
also rendered memorable by the union of England and 
Scotland, and their joint representation in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain — ^measures which the regularly 
increasing and uninterrupted prosperity of both coun- 
tries has amply justified. A. D. 1706. The death of. 
Queen Anne was followed by the succession of the 
house of Hanover to the throne ; and each descendant 
of this illustrious family, particulariy the revebbd 
Sovereign who now holds the sceptre of the United 
Kingdom, has ever protected the civil and religious 
rights of his subjects from violation, and built his glory 
upon the firmest basis, by reigning in the hearts of 
his subjects, and maintaining the most endearing and 
the most exalted of all human charcaters— even that 
of being the Father of his People. 

Expedient as the steps taken at tlie revolution 
might be to settle the . government, it is unfortunate 
for the tranquillity of the country, that the event gave 
rise to political divisions. The whigs and the tories 
have since divided the kingdom, and kept alive the 
flames of party spirit. Possibly, however, in a free 
country like our own, where a wide field is opened for 
a rivalry of talents, and a competition of interests, 
this counterbalance of parties may prevent evil, if it 
does not produce good. If the current of oplnioyi 
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flowed only in one 8tre«mv the vigilance of govern- 
ment might be relaxed, the arrogance of men in office 
might want a salutary check, or their supineness be 
deprived of a stimulative ; and no place could be found 
for that exertion of abilities, which often takes its rise 
from opposition. Whatever be the party, under which 
they may be enlisted, we may be certain the men in 
power can only secure the great and permanent pros- 
perity of the nation by a conscientious, upright, and 
magnanimous discharge of their duty. The history of 
the two parties is recorded with singular correctness 
by Rapin, a dispassionate and candid foreigner.* His 
detail affords sufficient proofs how impolitic as well as 

* See Rapiii) vol. iii, p. 796. Of his impartiality and 
candour there are maiiy instances. In his Life of Edward 
m. vol. i, p. 418, and p. 436. See his remarks on the 
treaty of Bretigny — ^his Letter to Robethon at the end of 
vol. ii, and p. 807 of the Dissertation on whigs and tories. 
To extricate himself from some historical difficulties, he 
has laid down two excellent rules. He remarks that the 
national prejudices of our historians are very rooted, 
chiefly upon two articles — the violation of treaties, and 
the sticcess of battles. Fpr the former, where the truth 
was no other way to be discovered, he has freqwently 
made use of a very natural maxim, viz. that it is not 
likely that the party to whom a treaty is advantageous, 
should be the- first to break it. As for the second article, 
nothmg is more common than to see historians hesitate to 
own their nation vanquished, and they think it incumbent 
upon them to diminish their losses, or magnify their victo- 
ries. On these occasions, when Rapin could not fix the 
success of a battle by the consequences, he has taken care 
to inform the reader of the, disagreement between the 
Historians. See Pre&ce, p» 4. 
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^cked it 18 in every statesman^ while he holds the , 
hcmourSf and treasures of the kingdom in his handSf 
not to prefer disinterestedness to corruption, independ- 
ence tQ servility, and public good to every consideration 
of partial and private advantage. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. . 

THIS transient and superficial view of the progress 
ot* the constitution has enabled us to discover, that the, 
rays of true liberty first illuminated our Saxon, ances*. 
tors ; the despotism of the Normans suddenly obscured . 
this auspicious morning ; but the sun of freedom broke 
through the gloom, spread its beam over Runny Mead 
and the plains of Merton, where the barons nobly vin-. 
dicated their ancient rights from the oppression of their 
monarchs. The storms of civil war between the houses, 
of York and Lancaster raged with violence, for a timey 
and darkened the political hoiizon with the most tern* 
pestuous clouds. But the gloriou§ sun of liberty again 
displayed itself at the reformation, was agsdn obscured 
by the conflict of king and people, and finally sh<me 
forth with meridian glory at the revolution. 

The gradual progress of liberty in England was Qot 
more beneficial with respect to the government of the 
country, than conductive to the enlargement and free- 
dom of opinion. The powers of the mind were directed 
with ardour and success to the examination of those 
rooted prejudices, which had been long received with- 
out sufficient reason. The struggles of contending 
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fections gaye birth to the ezeitions of Milton^ Sidney . 
Locke, and Somen. These writers were the founders - 
of new political schools ; and we may rank among their 
disciples a Montesquieu, a Rousseau, a Voltaire, a 
Franklin, and a Washington. If erer the American' 
is disposed to boast of the freedom of his country, let 
him recollect, that the lessons of that freedom were 
taught him by the parent state. When the French 
maintain, that the plans of any of their varying forms 
of democracy, since the revolution of 1789, have ori- 
ginated solely in the abstract principles and deduction 
of reason, do they not forget that Britain first sug^ges- 
ted to their legislators their best and most approved 
maxims of government : and that even at the present 
tnoment, while they boast of enacting the most equita* 
ble laws, they transcribe the statute book of this coun* 
%ry ? When an Englishman asks these questions, he in- 
dulges much nobkr and more generous f&elings than 
those of vanity or arrogance ; for he experiences the 
most genuine satisfaction to observe, that the blessings 
he enjoys are not limited to his own country ; and 
while he protests against any deductions which may be 
made from the principles of his own government, that 
may disturb social order, and lead to anarchy and con* 
fusion, he is happy whenever, they are so judiciously 
reduced to practice as to promote the general wel&re 
of mankind. 

In tracing the stream of liberty from its lowest ebb 
to its highest tide, the different events, which have 
been brought forward in this short detail, are designed 
to suggest) rather than to state a Variety of useful re- 
flections^ It is evident that the British constitution 
has reached its present state of improvement, not so 
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much in conaequence of the deep and refined specula- 
tioxift of philosophers. and politicians, as by the concuss 

* 

sion of discordant interests, and the hostility of con- 
tsndiqg parties. ' The struggles for power before the 
i^ev^iution were very numerous, and in some of them 
the rights of kings were as flagrantly insulted as those 
fdiiu^fieo/ile.: The measures frequently employed for 
the destruction of the constitution, particularly in the 
sieign.of James II. were the means that ultimately 
strengthened its powers^ and gave fresh vigour to its 
operations. The. auspicious effects and remote tenden- 
cy of many itra];isactions, which contributed to its im- 
provement, were probably neither foreseen by the 
agents, nor formed any part of their plans. 

Fapom the reign of John to that of William III. every 
attempt in the form of. war, treaty, and acconimoda- 
tion, has been niade to narrow the circle, and define 
the power of the royal prerogative ; and the designs 
of every true . patriot, whenever sincerely directed to 
the promotion of the good of the community, have ever 
been ultimately crowned with success. In a period 
the most disastrous in the modem part of our history 
viz. the usurpation of Cromwell, the rights of property, 
which is the basis of our political establishment, were 
grossly violated by a democratic faction. The popu- 
lace were roused to arms to serve the ambitious pur- - 
poses of hypocritical tyrants, and the monarchy was 
overturned. The events of past ages are recorded in 
vain, unless they afford useful lessons for the instruc- 
tion of ourselves and our posterity. 

The British Constitution deserves the grateful 
homage of every one who shares its blessings, and pre- 
Sjsnts to the attention of the political speculatists, both ' 
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i>f our own iind other eoUDtries, the fiurest thenie of 'a4^ 

miration and applause*. 

' Air the advantages of a represeotatiTe repuMk 

are derived from the right of the people tD choose 

tfieir own members of the Mouse qf commona^ and 

from the important privileges mbkh those members 

enjoy. 

The hsuae (^ lords forms a middle link of the po« 
litical chain between the king and the people, amd is 
peculiarly useful, when regarded as a barrier against 
the usurpations of arbitrary power on the s one side, 
and the encroachments of popular licentiousness on 
the other. Considered -as an assembly appointed for 

* " The English, said the illustrious Prendent de Mon- 
teBqvieu^ are the most free people that ever were upon 
earth. England, of all the nations in the world, is that 
Which has known how to make the most (all at the same 
time) of those three great things, religion, commerce, and 
KbeHy." Brissotj who perhaps paid even with his life 
for the opposition of bis actions'to his opinions, says in his 
letter to his constituents, " The English government, 
which I had investigated upon the spot, appeared to me, in 
spite of its defects, a model for those nations that were de* 
sirous to change their government. The work of M. £)e 
Lolmcy adds he^ which is no more than an ingenious pane- 
gyrick upon this excellent constitution, was at that time 
in the hands of the learned few. It ought to have been 
made known to my countrymen ; for to make it known was 
to make it beloved." Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Seward's 
Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 386, &c. " Happy coiistiiution ! 
which the people who possess it did not suddenly obtain : 
it has cost them rivers of blood ; but they have not purchased 
it too dear.'* Vattel in his Law of Nations. See the equaf- 
ly impartial and honoura!)le testimonies of Phili/i de Co» 
mifieSf Rafiin^ De Lolme^ Frederick of Pruasi&y £eau'^ 
melicj the authors of the Encydonedie MelVio^^vx^^ V.^, V.<:,% 
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the revision of such measures^ as may be brought ibr«^ 
ward with precipitation, either by the king or the 
house of commons, they are of the highest impor- 
tance to the state. 

* As the king is wholly dependent upon the other 
branches of the constitution for pecuniary aid, he is 
debarred from the execution of frivolous or ambitious 
projects, even were his .ministers inclined to suggest 
them; and can only execute those plans, which are 
determined by the voice of the majority of his parlia- 
ment to be conducive to the good of the nation. 

The constitution of England includes the essence 
of the three different forms of government which pre- 
vail in the world, without their attendant disadvanta* 
ges ; for we have democracy without confusion, aris- 
tocracy without rigour, and monarchy without despo- 
tism. These principles are so compounded and mixed, 
asuto form a political system, which is capable of pro- 
ducing more freedom, and true independence, than 
the renowned commonwealths of Athens and Rome 
could boast, or perhaps than was ever enjoyed by any 
other state in its highest prosperity and perfection. 
. Here then we beh(4d that theory reduced to prac- 
tice, which one gpreat politician of antiquity pronoun- 
ced to be the best ; and which another esteemed to be 
a &ir subject . of commendation ; and yet if it .ever 
should exist, . he maintained that it ck)uld not be per- 
manent. The duration, however, of our constitution 
for so long a peridd of time^ has ha|^y proved, and, 
by the favour of a gracious Providence, it is devoutly 
hoped will continue to prove to the most remote times, 
the fallacy of his predicti6n.* 

* M Elsse pptime constitutam rempublicam, qux ex tri- 
ous generibus illis, regali, optiapOtet popul^ri^ fit modice 
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This is the source of social order and comfort, and 
tram it flow the invaluable rights of free-bom English- 
men. These rights consist in the full enjoyment of 
security, liberty, property, and the impartial admi- 
nistration of the laws. The Englishman, whenever 
he is attacked, is not condemned to silence, or led un- 
protected. He can exercise a censoral power over his 
enemies, and speak, or publish his sentiments to the 
world. The courts of law are open to his complaints, 
and he may throw himself with perfect confidence 
upon the upright and impartial deliberations of a jury 
of his equals. He can petition the king and parlia- 
ment for a redress of his grievances, and he can keep 
arms for his defence suitable to his rank and condition. 
He thus enjoys all the privileges, which the social 
compact, when- properly understood, can bestow, and 
his sphere of action is as enlarged as a good citissen 
can desire. It is indeed only confined within such 
limits, as g^ard him from actions, which would 
prove dishonourable to himself, and pernicious to the 
public. See Blackstone's Comment, vol. i, p. 50, 127. 
vol. iii, p. 60. vol. iv, p. 267, &c. 

This establishment is well adapted to the manners 
and character of the people. The freedom of spirit, 

confiisa.'' Cicero Fragm. de Repub. lib. il << Cunctas 
nationes eturbes popuhis aut primores, aut singvli regunt : 
dekcta ex his, et constituta reipublicK forma laudihi :£Bici« 
lius quam evenii<e, vel si evenk, haiid diuturna esse po- 
test'* Tacitus, Ann. Lib. iv. The original idea is to be. 
found in Polybiut : lib. vi. p. 638. voL ii. Edit. C^saub. Upon 
the nature of different governments, th^ir origin and re- 
volutions, this profound author, whose works ought to be 
carefully studied by every statesmas, has made some judi- 
cious remarks iniiis sixth' bodlu 

TOJL.Il. D 
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which forms its basis and produces its glory ; and th^ 
rational checks, which are laid upon the different 
branched of the legislature, accord with that complex- 
ional boldness of disposition, which is' corrected by our 
national sedateness and deliberation of character. The 
temper of the people, like their climate, is variable and 
cloudy, continually exliibiting the most striking con- 
trasts : but their principles of action, like those of their 
government and their religion, are permanent and fixed. 

Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state^ 

With daring aims, irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye^ 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By '^rms unfashioned, fresh from nature's hand. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

Trtie to imagin'd right, above control : 

While even the peasant boasts those rights to scan, 

And learns to generate himself as Man*. 

The mild administration of justice, and the indul- 
gence of the law to the accused, is correspondent with 
that national benevolence, which, at the call of distress 
and indigence, pours forth a stream of bounty with a 
degree of copiousness unknown in any other country. 
The equality of the laws, extending tJieir unbounded 
control, their restraints, and privileges, from the throne 
to the cottage,,v cherishes the native dignity of the Bri- 
ton, and increases the intrepidity of his character. This 
equality is moreover an incentive to every useful enter- 
prise, and encouraged that activity of mind and body, 
which is natural to man. In theextension of trade and 

• Goldsmith's Traveller. 
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commerce to every quarter of the globe, in the perfec- 
tion of manufactures, in the works of art, literature, 
and science, and in the execution of great projects 
which are recommended by the prospect of private ad- 
vantage or public utility, the Englishman is ardent and 
mdefatigable, and outstrips in the race of competition 
most of the inhabitants of the earth. 

Such is the prospect of the British government, 
and such are its transcendent advantages and benign 
effects. StiU, however, we are accustomed to hear 
complaints of the prevalence of various political evils, 
and public grievances. There are some indeed, which 
the enemies of their country exaggerate with a male- 
volent pleasure, and others which its friends acknow- 
ledge with sincere concern. But these are not the 
faults of the constitution ; for if they were, tliey could 
without difficulty be removed. And this displays the 
advantages arising from our political system in a new 
and striking light. For does it not possess a principle 
of amendment, and a capacity of f melioration ? With- 
out requiring any other aid, can'itnot supply a remedy 
for every disease, which it is in the power of any hu- 
man system to alleviate or cure ? The three great 
branches of which it consists, the king, the lords, 
and the commons, can of themselvjes revise what 
is obsolete, correct "what is wrong, extend what is 
partial, and supply what is deficient in the laws and 
constitutions of the state. They can remove the ob- 
structions which impede the progress of the political 
machine ; they can give new strength to its various 
parts, and new velocity to its motion. And the acts 
of parliament which are passed every session, adapted 
to the particular circumstances and necessities of the 
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times, are conspicuous and glorious proofs of this 
•nergetic and benelicial power. 

Kave we not therefore, I may confidently ask, abun- 
dant reason to glory in the name and in the privileges 
of Britons ? Has not Providence showed its peculiar 
kindness in placing us in this favoured island, and 
sheltering us under the protection of this most excel- 
lent system ? Let us cast our eyes around the globe, 
survey the mighty empires of the world, and contem- 
pl?.te the forms of government, by which they are 
distinguished ; and then let us ask, if they can supply 
us with a superior, or an equal share of political good. 
From the arbitrary sway of a Russian Czar, or a Turk- 
ish Sultan, an Englishman turns with aversion : and 
with what eyes can he survey the inhabitants of other 
eountries, with whom he has a closer relation from 
similarity of manners, or vicinity of situation ? They 
can excite no emotions but those which increase his 
attachment to his own country—^ country which has 
from generation to generation been favourable to the 
progress of that true libertyy which in ancient times 
showed, and only showed, herself for a short period 
to the brave and ingenious nations of tlie south of Eu- 
rope. Short was her influence iti polished Athens, 
short in. martial Rome. Invisible to the world for 
ages, during the baleful prevalence of general tyranny, 
superstition, and barbarity, she at last appeared upon 
the shores of Britain ; and finding the character and 
the genius of the people favourable to her great de- 
signs, here she, fixed her abode, and developed hel» 
matchless plan. Hei*e she seats a king upon the 
throne, whose happiness is centered in that of his sub- 
jects ; and one of the noblest and most illustrious acts 
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ofwhose teign h^ been to render jtidge»^ the dis- 
pensers of the lawS) perfectly independent of his 
X(nSi» Here she esti^tishes the members of the houses 
6f parliainent) loyal, enlightened, and magnanimchis. 
The expression of their united will is equal law,^9r 
tiee, toleration, security, order, and happiness. The 
rulers and the people, both those who give, and those 
to whom this happiness is imparted, deserve it the 
more, as it is their ardent wish and uniform endea* 
vour to communicate the same blessings to others^ 
which they enjoy themselves. In whatever regions 
of the globe the British commerce flourishes, are also 
felt the happy effects of the British polity. From the 
bleak mountains of Scotland, to the sunny, shores of 
Malabar, is diffused its benign influence ; and noplace 
attests the power of Britain, which does not equally 
witness the mildness of her government, and the 
excellence of her laws. 

'. And if more considerations can be wanted to endear 
our counUy and its political institutions to us, they 
may arise from the recollection of the great and ex-, 
traorduiary events which have taken place since the 
French revolution. Upon the continent we have 
seen the Getmit of irmavation plying Ms destructive' 
vforky overturning some governments by open war, 
and undermining others by secret plots. At home, 
we have witnessed the conflicts of party, and the con- 
Sipiracies of faction ; whilst our constitution, as ^^ rocks 
resist the billows and the sky,*' has remained firm^ 
and uninjured. The storms which have assaulted it^ . 
aiid the shelter which it has afforded us, and all who 
have sought our shores for protection, have served to 
throve, its unalterable stability, as well as its inestima-i; 
ble value. 

j> 3 
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The youth of the British empire wDl best sho^ 
their conviction of these important truths by their 
persevering obedience to the laws, and their prudent 
use of the blessu^s conferred by their native country. 
But to defend this venerable edifice of liberty from the 
machinations of domestic, and the assaults of foreign 
^emies, is a charge which devolves more immedi- 
ately upon the nobility, and upon those who are 
deputed to represent their cotmtrymen in parliament. 
The conscientious and careful exercise of this most 
h<Hiourabljs trust is a duty which they owe to their 
imcestors, to themselves, and their descendants ; and 
what labour can be too unremitting, what vigilance 
too active, what public spirit too exalted and ardent, 
to preserve unsullied and unimpaired a Constitu* 
TioN, which is the brightest ornament, the most glo- 
rious privilege, and^the most valuable inheritance tyev 
enjoyed by mankind ? 

Hail sacred Polity, by Freedom reared I 
Hail sacred Freedom, when by law restrained I 
Without you what were men ? a grov'ling herd, 
In darkikjess, wretchedness, and want enchain'd. 
Svblim'd by you, the Greek and Roman reign'd 
In arts unrivall'd : O ! to latest days. 
In Albion may your influence unpro&n'd 
To godlike worth the generous bosom raise, 
And prompt the sage's lore, and fire the poet's lays. 

bsattie's minstrbl. 
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LOGIC, OR THE RIGHT USE OF REASON. 

IT is a very great error for any one to suppose^, 
that logic consists only in those formal debates and 
verbal disputations, in which the schoolmen and their 
followers consumed so much time in the dark ages, 
previous to the revival of classical learning. It is 
equally a mistake to imagine, that it is merely intend- 
ed to teach the method of disputing by rules, and to 
instruct a young man to converse, not from a love of 
truth, but a desire of' victory. As there is nothing 
more disingenuous than such a conduct as this, no- 
thing more unbecoming a rational being, than to op- 
pose sophistry to good sense, and evasion to sound 
argument, the logician disclaims this ahuae of the 
principles of his art, and vindicates its rights by dis- 
playing its true and proper office. It is in reality ca- 
pable of ajEPording the most important assistance to the 
understanding in its inquiries after truth ; it is emi- 
nently useful in the common affairs of life, and ren- 
ders the greatest service to science, learning, virtue 
and religion. 
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Logic is the art qfjbrmng correct ideat^ and qfde* 
ducing right inferences from them ,• or it may be said to 
constitute the knowledge of the hiunan mind^ inas- 
much as it traces the progress of all our information^ 
from our first and most simple conceptions of things, 
to those numerous conclusions, which result from com* 
paring them together. It teaches us in what order our 
tjipughts succeed each other, and it instructs us in the< 
rjel^tion which subsists between our ideaS) and the termn 
in which we express them. It distingmshes their dif- 
ferent kinds,; and pohit$ out their properties ; discovers 
the sources pf our intellectual mistakes, and shows how 
we may correct and prevent, them. It di^laya those 
principles and rules, which we follow, although imper- 
ceptibly, whenever we think in a manner conformable 
to truth. 

; -The faculty of reason is the preeminent quality, by 
which mankind are distinguished from all other ani*. 
mals : but adll we are far from finding that they possess 
it in the same degree. There is indeed as great an : 
inequality hi this respect in di&erent persons, as there 
is in their strength and agility of body. Nor ought 
^s disproportion to be wholly ascribed to the original 
constitution df the minds of men, or the difference of 
their natural endowments ^ for, if we take a survey of 
the nations of the world, we: shall that find some are 
immersed in ignorance and barbarity, others enlightenr 
c^ by. learning and science : and what is still more r^* 
i»|u:kabley the people of the same nation have been in 
curious ages distinguished by these very opposite cha-' 
rfictem. it is therefore by due cultivation, and proper 
diligence that we increase the vigour pf our minds, 
aiui jcajtry reason to .perfi^tion. Where this method 
is followed, the intellect acquires strength, and know* 
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fedge is enlarged in every direction ; where it is ne- 
glected) we remain ignorant of the value of our own 
powers ; and those faculties, by which we are qualified 
to survey the vast fabric of the world, to contemplate 
the whole hce of nature, to investigate the causes of 
things, and to arrive at the most important conclusions 
as to our wel^e and happiness, remain buried in dark- 
ness and obscurity. No branch of science therefore 
affords us a fairer prospect of improvement, than that 
which relates to the understanding, defines its powers, 
and shows the method, by which it acquires the stock 
of its ideas, and accumulates general knowledge :-*- 
this is the province of logic. 

It is properly divided into four parts, viz. 

I. PeRCBPTION. II. JUDOMSNT. III. REASON- 
ING. IV. Method. 

In this division the logicians have followed the course 
of nature, as we shall find, if we reflect upon the con- 
duct and progress of the understanding. These divi- 
sions have so close a connexion with each other, that 
it is scarcely possible to arrive at perfection in one of 
them, without the assistance of the others. To treat 
of perception we must make use of 'method ; and in 
order to reason we must form every proposition with 
a due regard to rules. 

I. Perception consists in the attention of the un- 
derstanding to the objects acting upon it, whereby 
it becomes sensible of the impressions they make ; 
and the notices of these impressions, as they exist in 
the mind, are distinguished by the name of ideas. If 
we attend carefully to our thoughts, we shall observe 
two fountains or sources of knowledge, from which 
t£ie understanding is supplied with all its^ideasi or 
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materials of thinkings— ^These are Bcnsation and rcr 
Jfection, . 

Sensation is the source of our original ideas, and 
comprehends the notices conveyed into the mind hj 
impul^s or impressions made upon the organs of 
aense. Such are the perceptions of colours, sounds, 
tastes, &c. But we derive all these^ ideas, great as 
jia their number, solely from external objects. Another 
source of impressions arises from the attiention of the 
mind to its own perceptions, and considers the various 
modes, in which it employs itself concerning them. 
Thus we acquire the ideas of thinking, doubting, be- 
lieving, Sec. which are the different intellectual opera- 
tions represented to us by our own consciousness. 
This act of the mind is called reflection ; and it evi- 
dently implies sensation, as the impressions it fumish'es 
proceed from the powers of the understanding occu- 
pied in the contemplation of ideas, with which it has 
been previously stored. 

A proper consideration of these two sources of our 
thoughts will give us a clear and distinct view of the 
nature of the mind, and the first steps it takes 
in the path of knowledge. From these simple 
beginnings all our discoveries derive their origin ; for 
the mind thus stored with its original notices of things 
has a power of combining, modifying, and placing 
them in an infinite variety of lights,' by which means 
it is enabled to multiply the objects of its perception, 
and finds itself possessed of an inexhaustible stock of 
materials for reflection and reasoning. It is in the 
Tarious comparisons of these ideas, according to such 
combinations as are best adapted to its ends, that we 
exert oursetves in the acts of judging and reasoning^ 
cnlarg^e our mental prospects, and can extend them in 
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erery Erection. Thus are we enabled to form a notion 
of the whole progress of the soul, from the first dawn- 
ings of thought to the utmost limits of human know- 
l^ge. And it is particularly to be observed, that 
among our numerous discoveries, and the infinite va- 
riety of our conceptions, we are unable to find one 
original idea, which is not derived from sensation or 
reflection ; or one complex idea, which is not com. 
posed of these original ones. " Our observation em- 
ployed either about external sensible objects, or about 
the internal operations of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves, is that which supplies our un- 
derstandings with all the materials of thinking. These 
two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all 
the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.'* 
Locke j book ii, chap. 1. see likewise book i, chap. 2. 
and book ii, chap. 1 . • 

The ideas, with which the mind is thus furnished, 
fall naturally under two heads. First, those original 
impressions which are conveyed by sensation and re- 
flection, and which exist uniformly and without any 
shadow of variety, and are called simfile idea^y such as 
the ideas of colour, sound, heat, &c. And^ secondly, 
those notions which result from the various combina- 
tions of simple ideas, whether they are supposed to 
co-exist in any particular subject, or are united together 
by the mind when it enlarges its conceptions. These 
are called comfilex ideas^ such as a triangle, a square, 
&c» and are of two principal kinds ; first, such as are 
. derived from external objects, and represent those 
coinbinations of thought, which have a real existence 
in nature ; of this kind are all oiir ideas of substances. 
Secondly, the conceptions formed by the mind itself^ 
arbitrarily uniting and putting together its ideas. This 
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makes by hr the largest clasS) and comprehends all 
those ideasy which may be properly termed our own. 
They are called abstract or tmiversaly such as white- 
ness, beauty, melody, &c. and are produced in various 
ways ; for either the mind combines several simple 
ideas together, in order to form them into one con- 
ception, in which the number and quality of the ideas 
united are principally considered, and thus we acquire 
all our compound notions ; oir it fixes upon any of our 
ideas whether simple or compound ; or upon the ideas 
of substances, and omitting the circumstances of time, 
place, real existence, or whatever renders it particular, 
considers the appearance alone, and makes that a repre- 
sentation of all that are of the same kind ; or, lastly, 
it compares things with one another, examines their 
tnutual connexions, and thereby furnishes itself with 
a new stock of notions, known by the name of reUi' 
tionsy which are proportional, as equal, more, less. Sec. 
or natural, as father, mother, &c. or civil, as king and 
people, general and army. Sec. This division of our 
ideas, as it seems to be the most natural, and truly to 
represent the manner in which they are introdjuced into 
the mind, will be found to include them in all their 
varieties. 

We know that our thoughts, although so numerous 
and manifold, are jail contained within our own breasts, 
and are invisible. - But as the Supreme Being formed 
mankind for society, he has provided us with organs 
proper for framing articulate sounds, and given us also 
a capacity of using those sounds, as signs of internal 
conceptions. From hence are derived words and 
languages. See Locke on the Ends of Language, book 
iii, c. 10. For any sound being once determined upon 
to stand as the sign of an idea, custom by degrees 
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establishes such a connexion between them, that the 
appearance of the idea in the understanding always 
brings to our remembrance the name, by which it is 
expressed : and in like manner the hearing of the 
name never fails to excite the idea which it is intend- 
ed to denote. 

Definition is the ui\folding some conce/uion of the wind 
by wordsy tvhich answer to the term made use of as the 
sign of the concefition^ " or it is the showing the mean- 
ing of one word by several other not synonymous 
tetms." Locke, vol. i, p. 455. It furnishes us with 
the fittest means of communicating our thoughts ; for 
if we were unable to impart our complex ideas to each 
other by the aid of definition, it would in many cases 
be impossible to make them known. This is e\ident 
in those ideas which are solely the offspring of the 
. mind. For as they exist only in the understanding, 
and have no real objects in nature, in conformity to 
which they are framed, if we could not communicate 
them to others by description, they must be confined 
to the narrow limits of a single mind. All the beauti- 
ful scenes which spring from the fancy of a poet, and 
by his lively imagery give such entertainment to his 
readers, if he was destitute of this faculty of display- 
ing them by words, could not extend their influence 
beyond his own breast, jor give pleasure to any one, 
except the original inventor. 

In our remarks upon lanj^^uage in general, we have 
a,dyerted to the use and importance of definitions. 
Locke, book iii, chap. 4. To simple ideas we know 
them to be inapplicable : but as they are intended to 
make known the meaning of words, standing for all 
complex ideas, if we were always carefufto formtliosc 

YOL. 11. £l • 
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ideas with exactnessy and to copy our definitions from 
them with precision, a$ a skilful painter does a good 
- likeness ; much of the obscurity and confusioji of lan- 
guage, as it is used both in w];iting and conversation, 
might be prevented. 

II. The mind being furnished wifh ideas, the ifiext 
step necessary in the progress of knowledge is to 
compare them together, in. order to judge of their* 
sCgreement or disagreement. In this connected view 
of our ideas, if the relation is such as to be immedir 
ately discoverable by the bare inspection of the mind, 
the judgments thence obtained are called intmttue^ 
from a word that denotes to look at, or into : for in 
this case a mere attention to ideas compared is 
sufficient to inform us how far they are connected or 
disjoined* Thus, " that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts" is an intuitive judgment, nothing more 
being required to convince us of its truth, than an at- 
tention to the ideas of whole and part. Intuition there- 
fore, is no more than an immediate perception, of the 
agreement or disagreement of any two ideas. This 
,is the first of the three foundations of our knowledge, 
upoa which depends that species of reasoning, which 
is called demonstration. For whatever is. deduced 
from our intuitive perceptions by a clear and connect- 
ed series of proofs is said to be demonstrated, and 
produces absolute certainty. Hence the knowledge 
obtained in this manner is what we properly term 
SciBNCE, because in every st^p of the argument it 
carries its own evidence with it, and leaves no room 
for doubt. It is to demonstration that mathematical 
studies are indebted, for their peculiar clearness and 
certainty. 
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The second ground of human judgment from 
which we infer the existence of the objects which 
surround us, and fall under the immediate notice of 
our senses', is exfierience. When we behold the sun, 
<Jr direct our eyes to a building, we not only have ideas 
of those objects, but ascribe to them a real existence 
mdependent of the mind. It is likewise by the infor- 
mation of tlie senses, that we judge of the qualities 
of bodies ; as when we assert that snow is white, fire 
is hot, or steel hard. As intuition is the foundation 
of all scientific, so is experience the foundation of all 
natural knowledge. For the latter being wholly con- 
versant with objects of sense, or with those bodies 
which constitute the natural world, and we can only 
discover their properties by a series of observations, 
it is evident, that in oi'der to improve this branch of 
knowledge, we must have recourse to the method of 
trial and experiment. 

The third g^tmd of judgment is testimony. There 
are many facts, that will not admit an appeal to the 
senses. All human actions, when considered as al- 
ready past, are of this description. As from the other 
two grounds are deduced scientific and natural know-' 
ledge, so from this we derive historicaly by which is 
meant not only a knowledge of the civil transactions 
of states and kingdoms, but of all cases where the 
evidence of witnesses is the ground of our belief. 

The act of assembling our ideas together, and 
joining or disuniting them according to the result of 
our perceptions, is called judgment ; but when these 
judgments are expressed by words, they are called 
propositions. A firofiosition therefore is -a sentence 
denoting some judgment, whereby two or more ideas 
are affirmed to agree or disagree. The idea of which 
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we afBrm or deny any thing, and of course the term 
expressing that idea, is called the subject of the pro- 
position. The idea affirmed or denied, as also the 
term expressing it, is called the predicate; and that 
word which in a proposition connects these two ideas 
is called the copula ; and if a negative particle be an- 
nexed, we thereby understand that the ideas are dis- 
joined. The substantive verb is commonly employed 
as the copula, as in this proposition ; " God m omni- 
potent;" where the verb substantive represents the 
copula, and signifies the agreement of the ideas of 
God and omnipotence. But if it be our intention to 
separate two ideas, then, in addition to the verb sub- 
stantive, we must also employ some particle of nega- 
tion, to express this repugnance. The proposition 
*' man is not perfect" may serve as an example of this 
kind ; where tlie notion of perfection being removed 
from the idea of man, the negative particle not is 
inserted after the copula, to signify the disagreement 
between the subject and the predicate. 

Propositions ^vt' affirmative and negative^ universal 
and particular^ absolute and conditional^ simple and 
compound^ and are generally divisible into self-evident 
and demonstrable. 

When the mind joins two ideas, we call it an affirm- 
ative judgment -, when it separates them, we denomi- 
^nate it a negative judgment ; and as any two ideas 
compared together must necessarDy either agree or 
disagree, it is evident that all our judgments are in- 
cluded in these two divisions. Hence likewise the 
propositions expressing these judgments are all either 
affirmative, or negative. An affirmative proposition 
connects the predicate with the subject, as " a stone 
is heavy ;" a negative proposition sepa^rates them, as 
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<< God is not the authpr of evil.'* Affirmation, there- 
{ore is the same as joining two ideas together, and 
this is done by means of the copula. Negation, on 
the contrary, denotes a repugnance between the ideas 
compared; in which case, a negative particle must 
be employed, to show that the connexion included in 
the copula does not take place. 

Our ideas according to what has been already ob<> 
served, are all single as they enter the mind, and re- 
present individual objects. But as by abstraction we 
can Fender them universal, so as to comprehend a 
whole class of things, and sometimes several classes 
at once, thelerms expressing these ideas must be in 
like manner universal. Thus when we say, " men 
are mortal,*' we consider mortality not as confined to 
one, or any number of particular men, but as what 
may be affirmed without exception of the whole spe- 
cies. By this means the proposition becomes as 
general as the idea which is its subject ; and indeed 
derives its universality entirely from that idea being 
more or less so, according as it may be extended to 
a smaller or greater number of individuals. 

A particular proposition has some general term for 
its subject, but with a mark of limitation added, to 
denote that the predicate agrees only with some of 
the individuals comprehended under a species, or with 
one or more of the species belonging to a genus, and 
not with the whole universal idea. Thus, " some 
stones are heavier than iron ;" " some men have an 
uncommon share of folly.'* In the last of these pro^ 
positions the subject " some men" implies only a 
certain number of individuals comprehended under a 
single species. 

E 2 
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We may observef therefore, that all propositions 
are either afi&rmative or negative ; nor is it less 
evident, that in both cases they may be universal or 
particular. Hence arises that celebrated fourfold di- 
visdon of them into untverBol affirmative^ and untveraal 
negative^ parHcular affirmative^ and fiarticular negative^ 
which comprehends all their varieties. The utility of 
this mode of distinction will appear more evident, when 
we come to speak of reasoning and syllogism. 

Propositions are either abeolute or conditional. The 
Absolute are those, wherein we affirm some property 
inseparable from the idea of the subject, and which 
therefore belcmgs to it in all possible cases ; as ^^ God 
is infinitely wise," — ^" Virtue tends to the uMniate hap- 
piness of man." But when the predicate is not neces- 
sarily connected with the idea of the subject, unless 
upon some consideration distinct from that idea, then 
the proposition is called conditional. The reason of 
the name is takeii from the supposition annexed, and 
may be expressed as such ; thus — ^^'If a stone is expo- 
sed to the rays of the sun, it will contract some degree 
of heat." 

J^othing is more important in the acquisition of ac- 
curate knowledge, than a due attention to this division 
of propositions. If we are careful never to affirm things 
absolutely, but when the ideas are inseparably united ; 
and if in our other judgmisnts we distinctly mark the' 
conditions, which determine the predicate to belong 
4o the subject, we shall be less liable to mistake in 
applying gene<^ tt*uths to particular concerns of hu- 
man life. 

P|X)position)i, when only two ideas are compared to- 
gether, are in general called sim/iley because, having 
but one subject and one predicate, they are the effect of a 
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iringte judgment) which admits of no suhdivi^on. But 
if seveitd ideas present themseiyes to our thoughts at 
once so that we are led to affirm the same thing of dif- 
ferent objects, or different things of the same object, 
the pn^sitions expressing these judgments are called 
comfiouTidf because they may be resolved into as many 
others, as there are subjects or predicates in the whole 
complex determination of the mind. Thus, " God is ^^^ 
infinitely wise and infttiitely powerful :** here there are 
two predicates, " infinite wisdom" and "infinite power,** 
both affirmed of the same subject : and accordingly the 
proposition may be resolved into two others, which dis- 
tinctly affirm these predicates. 

When any proposition is presented to the mind, if 
the terms in which it is expressed be understood upon 
comparing the idead together, the agreement or disa- 
greement asserted is either immediately perceived or 
found to be too remote from the present reach of the 
understanding. In the first case the proposition is said 
to^ be selfi-evident^ and requires no proof whatever ; be- 
cause a bare attention to the ideas themselves produces 
full conviction and certainty. But if the connexion 
or repugnance comes not so readily under the inspec- 
tion of the mind we must have recourse to reasoning ; 
and if by a clear series of proofs we can ascertsdn the 
truth proposed, insomuch that self evidence shall ac- 
company every step of the argument, we are then able 
to prove our assertion, and the proposition is said to be 
demonstrable. When we affirm, for instance, "that 
it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be," 
whoever understands the terms used, perceives at the 
first glance the truth of what is asserted, nor can he bring 
himself to believe the contrary. But if we say, " thia 
world had a beginning," the assertion is, indeed, equally 
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tmC) but shines not forth with the same degree of 
eridence. We find great difficulty in conceiving how 
the world could be created out of nothing, and are not 
brought to a full assent to the assertion, until by reason- 
ing we arrive at a clear view of the absurdity involved 
in the contrary supposition. Hence this proposition is 
of the kind we call demonstrable, inasmuch as Its truth 
is not immediately perceived, but yet may be made evi- 
dent, by means of -o&ers more known and obvious, 
whence it follows as an imavoidable consequence. 

III. Reasoning. • It frequently happens, in com- 
paring our ideas together, that their agreement or 
disagreement cannot be discerned at first sight, espe- 
cially if they dre of such a nature, as not to admit of 
an exact application to each other. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to discover some third idea, which 
will admit of such an application,, as the present case 
requires ; wherein if we succeed, all difficulties vanish 
and the relation we are in search of may be traced with 
ease. This manner of determining the relation be- 
tween any two ideas by the intervention of a third, with 
which they may be compared, is what we call reason^ 
ingj. and is indeed the chief instrument, by which we 
extend our discoveries, and enlarge our knowledge. 
The great art consists in finding out' such intermedi- 
ate ideas, as, when compared with the others in the 
question, will furnish evident truths ; because it is on- 
ly by such means we can arrive at the knowledge of 
what is concealed and remote. 

As in the second part of logic, our judgments, when 
expressed by words, were called firo/iositions ; so here 
in the third part, the expressions of our reasoning are 
termed syllogiama. By a syllogism is meant an argu- 
ment conueting of three JirofiositiohSy 90 diafiosed^ aa 
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that the last i» necessarily inferred from the two which 
precede it. 

In the composition of a syllogism two things are to 
be considered, viz. its matter and its form. The mat- 

» 

ter consists of three propositions composed of three 
ideas or terms variously joined. These three terms 
are called the majors the minor j and the middle. 
The predicate of the conclusion is called the major 
term, because it is commonly of a larger compass and 
more general signification than the minor term, or sub- 
ject of the conclusiont The major and minor terms 
are called the extremes. The middle term is the third 
idea disposed in two propositions, in such a manner as 
to show the connexion between the major and minor 
terms in the conclusion, for which reason the middle 
term itself is sometimes called the argument. The 
proposition, which contains the predicate of the con- 
clusion connected with the middle term, is usually 
called the major proposition ; whereas the minor pro- 
position connects the noiddle term with the subject 
of the conclusion, and is sometimes called the as^ 
sumption. These rules are cliiefly applicable to sim- 
ple or categorical syllogisms, although every syllogism 
contains something analogous to them*. 

\ Compound syllogisms are composed of two or more 
single ones, and may be resolved into them : the chief 
kinds are the efiichiremay the dilemma^ and the sorites. 
These figures are liable to abuse, and are often more 
specious than solid. The efdchirema is an argument, 
which contains the proof of the major and the minor 
or both, before it draws the conclusion. This is fre- 
quently used in writing, in public speeches, and in 
common conversation:, in order that each part of the 
♦ Watt's Logic, p. 281, 301, &c. 
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^scourse may be confirmed, and put out of doubt, as 
it proceeds towards the conclusion, which was chiefly 
designed. Thus the oration of Cicero, for Milo, may 
be reduced to this figure. " It is lawful for a person 
to kill those who lie in wait to kill him, as is allowed 
by the Jaw of nature, and the practice of mankind. 
But Clodius lay in wait for Milo with that intention, 
a& appears from his guard of soldiers and his travelling 
armed ; therefore it was lawfUl for Milo to kill Clo- 
dius.'* The dilemma divides the whole argument into , 
sdl its parts or members by a disjunctive proposition, 
and then infers soltiething ccmceming each part, which 
ift finally inferred concerning the whole. Thus Cicero 
argues to prove, that all pain ought to be borne with 
patience.. ** All pain is either violent or slight; if 
k be flight, it may easily be endured ; if violent, it 
will certainly be short ; therefore all pain ought to be 
borne with patience.'* But for this figure to be correct 
two things are required, 1 . the full enumeration of 
^1 the particulars of a subject ; 2 . that it press th^ 
opponent only, and not be liable to be retorted upon 
the person who uses it. In the wnritea several middle 
terms are used to connect one another successively in 
several propositions, till the last proposition connects 
its predicate with the first subject. Such is the jocu- 
lar argument of Themistocles to' prove that his little 
son governed the whole world. " My son governs 
his mother, his mother governs me ; I govern the 
Athenians, the Athenians all Greece ; Greece com- 
mands Europe, and Europe the world." 

There is one kind of syllogism which is defective, 
and is called an enthymem^ because only the conclu- 
clusion with one of the premises is expressed, whilst 
the other is reserved in the mind. This forms the 
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most common, kind of argument, both in conversation 
and in writing ; for it would require too much^time to 
draw out all our thoughts in regular order, according 
to mood and figure. , Besides, we pay so much respect 
to the understanding of ^ others, as to suppose that 
they are acquainted with the major or'minor, which 
is suppressed or implied, when we state the other 
premises, and the conclusion. 

With respect to the nature of sofihiatry or faUe 
reasonings and the best methods of detecting its various 
artifices to impose upon the understanding, the popu- 
lar treaties upon this subject, particulariy Logic^ or 
the rigHt uae qf Reason^ by Watts, and the Conduct of 
the Understandingy by Locke,* may be consiulted to 
great advantage. 

From the short survey we have taken, it appears^ 
that logic, beginning with the first principles of thought, 
ascends gradually from one decision of the judgment 
to another, and connects these decisions in such a< 
manner, that every stage of the progression bring& 
intuitive certainty with it. It appears likewise that 
reason is the ability of deducing unknown truths from 
propositions that are already known ; and that no pro- 
position is admitted into. a. syllogism, as one of the 
previous judgments upon which the conclusion rests*^ 
unless it is itself a known and established truth, and: 
the connexion of which with selfevident principles 
has beeii already traced. - ^ 

If Aristotle Was not the first, who reduced logic to 
a system, he was certainly the most eminent of lo- 
gicians.f He claims the invention of the whole theory 

* See particularly Section 42. 

t For a very clear account of Aristotle and his works, 
see his Ethics and Politics by Dr. Gillies, 2 vol. 4to. 1797. 
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of syllogisms. He analysed them with astonishing 
subtlety, exhibited lliem to view in every Bhape, enacted 
the laws by which they are regulated, and invented 
all the forms into which they can be moulded. All 
subsequent writers upon the subject of dialectics have 
been indebted to him for nearly the whole of their 
systems. But after mankind had involved themselves 
in the labyrinths of Aristotelian disputation for near 
two thousand years, and perplexed their understand- 
ings to little purpose, the great lord Bacon proposed 

. the method of induction, as a more effectual means of 
arrivirig at truth.* 

By Induction is meant a general inference dravmfrom 
tevercU particular profiositiona. This method has con- 

, tributed very materially to the improvement of the 
arts, and the increase of knowledge, more particular- 
ly in the researches of natural philosophy. Upon the 
use of induction as applied to the general discovery 
of truth, the ingenious author of*' The Chart and Scale 
of Truth" makes this excellent remark. ** As induc- 
tion is the first, so it is the most essential and funda- 
mental instrument of reasoning : for as syllogism can 
never produce its own principles, it must have them 
from induction ; and, if the general propositions, or 
secondary principles, 'be imperfectly or infirmly estab- 
lished, and much-more if they be taken at hazard, 
upon authority, or by arbitrary ass\imption, like tiiose 
of Aristotle, all the syllogising in the world is a vahi 
and useless logomachy, only instrumental to the mul- 
tiplication of false learning, and to the invention and 
confirmation of error. The truth pf syllogisms de- 

* Loiid Bacon's general plan will be fiiUy explained m 
the follpwing chapter. 
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pends ultimately on the truth of axiom«9 end the truth 
of axioms on the soundness of inductions*." 

IV. The fourth operation of the mind relates to the 
«iTangement of our thoughts, when we endeavour tx> 
unite them in such a manner, that their mutual con- 
nexion and dependence may be cleariy Been. To this 
operation tlie logicians give the name of Method ; 
and in the course of their development of the powers 
of the understanding, they assign to it the last place. 

In the arrangement of our thoughts, either for our 
own use, or when we intend to communicate and un- 
fold our discoveries to others, there are two modes of 
proceeding, which are equally in our power to choose : 
for we .may so propose the truths relating to any sub 
ject of inquiry or part of knowledge, as they presented 
themselves to the mind, and carry on the series of 
proofs in a reverse order, until they at last terminate 
in first principles : or, beginning with these principles, 
we may ^dopt the contrary method, and from them 
deduce, by a direct train of reasoning, all the proposi- 
tions we desire to establish. From this diversity in 
the manner of arranging our thoughts originates the 
two fold division of method. When truths are so pro- 
posed, and put together as they were, or might liave 
been discovered, this is called the analytic method j or 
tlie method of resolution ; inasmuch as i^ traces things 

* Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. i, p. 50. Syllogismus ex 
propositionibus constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba no- 
tionom tesserae sunt. Itaque sk notiones ipss (id quod 
basis rei est) confusse sint & temef e a rebus abstracts, ni- 
hil in lis quae superstn].untur est firmitadmis. Itaque spes 
est ima in inductione vera. Baconi Novum Organ : vol. i, 
p. 375. 

VOL. II. F 
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backward to their source, and resolves knowledge into 
its constituent parts, or in other words, into its first and 
original principles. When, on the 'other hand, they 
are deduced from these princi()le8, land connected ac- 
cording to their mutual dependence, so that the truths 
first in order tend always to the demonstration of those 
that follow; this constitutes what is called the synihe^ 
He method^ or method of composition. For we pro- 
ceed by collecting the spattered parts of knowledge, 
and combining them into one system in such a man- 
ner, that tlie understanding is enabled distinctly to 
follow truth through all her differient stages and gra- 
dations. 

These two kinds of method admit of very easy illus- 
, tration. In grammar, for in stance, we first acquire the 
knowledge qf letters, we combine them to make sylla* 
l>tes, of syllabres are conipbsed words, and of words 
'sentences aiid discourses.— This is* synthetic method. 
'But if wie are better acquainted with the whole Of a 
subject, than with any of its particular parts, we sepa- 
rate the whole into those parts, and thus gain a distinct 
Ttnowledge of them. We know superficially, and by 
common observation, what plants sire : but it is bv the 
informatToh which botany gives that we become con- 
versant with their compohient parts, and distinguish the 
calix, the pistils, the stamina, the corolla, species, ge- 
nera, &c. We may likewise have a general notion of 
tm animal : but it is by the study of anatomy we gain 
a particular knowledge of its bones, veins, cartilages, 
and other parts.-^This is analytic method. Watts's 
"l*6gic, p. 340. 

The analytic method ' has obtained' the name of the 
the method of invention^ because it observes the order, 
in which our thoughts succeed each other in the dis^- 



cpvery of truth. The synthetic is often denominated 
the method of instruction^ inasmuch as in communicii- 
ting our thought^ to others, we generally choose to de- 
duce them from their first principles. 

The four divisions of logic correspond Dvith what 
we find passes naturally in our minds, and tend not 
only to facilitate the discovery, but to increase the love 
of TRUTH. By truth is here meant the agreement of 
our ideas with the real state of things^ and as Wollaston 
well observes, " it is the offspring of unbroken medi- 
tation's, and of thoughts often revised and corrected." 
This love' is the most exalted principle of the human 
mind, and prompts us to its sublimest employments. 

It is pure, sincere, and intrinsically excellent ; it frees 

• • . . . . . • 

us from the mists of prejudice, the fluctuations of 
doubt, and the perplexity of error. It is uninfluenced 
by the fe^r of man, the desire of praise, or the lustre 
of riches or power ; and, as its greatest honour and 
most sublime purpose, it exalts our souls to a resem- 
blance of the Author of nature himself, who is the 
fountain of light, happiness, and perfection. Where 
nothing influences, nothing agitates, nothing dazzles us 
in comparison with this love of truth, we become gra- 
duallji more and more attentive, circumspect, and eager 
. for solid proof and clear evidence ; and we leave no 
methods untried, that may conduct us to right and just 
conclusions. If such be the ardour of the mind in pur- 
suit of this inestimable treasure, how valuable must 
logic be, which is the instrument of its operations, 
and the clue to its discoveries ! " However destined to 
be the guide of men, this truth is not bestowed with an 
unconditional profusion, but is hidden in darkness, and 
involved in difficulties ; intended, like all the other 
^ifts of heaven, to be sought and cultivated by all th^ 
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different powers and exertions of human reason." Chart 
•nd Scale of Truth, vol. i^ p. 14. 

After having acquired a proper knowledge of the 
distinctions marked out by Idgic in our ideas, and after 
having made ourselves acquainted with the rules pre- 
scribed for the exercise and the general improvement 
of our understanding, we ought to direct our attention 
to those authors, who have given the best examples of 
close and accurate reasoning. These examples should 
be interesting with respect to the najLm*e of their sub- 
jects, that the scholar may be led to make a pleasing 
and easy application of the preceding principles. He 
will find them fully illustrated in the wdrks of Bacon> 
Grotius, Locke, Clarke, and Paley. These^ profoun4 
and illustrious teachers will amply recompense his. re- 
searches, and enlarge bis knoi¥ledge, by giving him*a 
clear and comprehensive insight into the most inter* 
elating topics. They will point out not only the proper 
employment of his reason, but its limits and bounda- 
ries. They will instruct him in its use and application 
to the sublime doct^es of revelation ^^ They will 
convince him, that reason is not injured or disturbed) 
but assisted and improved by new discoveries of truth, 
coming from the eternal fountain of all knowledge.'* 
Locke, book iv, chap. 1 8. 

It is the office of the logician to curb the sallies of 
the imagination, and keep it under the control and, di- 
rection of reason.. He must t^ke care not to be too 
scrupulous in balancing probabilities, in indulging the 
refinements of subtlety, in bejng sceptical on the one 
hand; or dogmatical qn the other i as these are great 
obstacles to the advancement of useful knowledge, and 
the successful and expeditious . management of.busi- 
I^SS. h> order to think with correcmess, and act with 



P^^^j ^ ^ aeceawy tpbe furmslied with good leadr 
ingpriaeiplesy and to proceed to every coQclutJoii yitj^ 
cautious steps. Jhe early dis9ipline pf reason^ and thf 
fonnatioa of regular liabits of reflection^ will greatly 
jc«9^uce to these purposes : and the chief end o£ logip 
is to inyigorate this attention^ and to confirm these har 
Jbks. 

Having thus end^voured to point out the applic At 
.TiOrK 09 mioBT REAsoK to the discovery of truths wp 
Jte^ finally proceed to examineits moral effects ; an^ 
to f^sky m what particular mode of conduct we may se^ 
it most exercised, and best illustrated ? 

The answer to ^is question will lea4 us to consider 
its ii^uence upon the different periods of human life. 
Jfe who in his youth improves his intellectual powers 
m the jwrs^it of usefiil knowledge^ and refines an^ 
«^Qgt^heiuB his mind by the love of virtue and religioO) 
for the service of his friends^ his country, and man- 
ki^ ;— who is animated by true glory, exalted by pure 
^iendship for social, and softened by virtuous love for 
, d^(»neS(tlc life ; who to all these adds a $Qber an4 a mas* 
culine piety, equally remote from superstition and en- 
thusiasm ; that man enjoys the most agreeable youth, 
and accumulates the richest fimd for the happy enjoy* 
meBt*of his maturer years. 

He who in manhood keeps his passions and his ima* 
ginadon under due control ; who forms the most select 
. akid virtuous friendships ; who pursues fame, wealthy 
and power, only in the road of honour ; who in his 
private conduct gives fullest scope to the tender and 
manly affections, and in his public character serves ]^s 
country in the most upright and disinterested manner ; 
who enjoys the goods of life with the greatest mode- 
ration, Jiears iti. ills with becoming fortitude ; and in 

f2 
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the varioqs circumstances of duty and tibial, nfudntains 
and expresses an habitual reverence and love of God ; 
that man- is the worthiest character in this stage of iifc; 
' passes through it with the highest satisfaction and dig- 
nity, and paves the way to the most easy and honoura- 
ble old age. 

Finally : he who in the decline of iife preserves him- 
self most free from the chagrin incident to that period, 
cherishes the kkidest and most regular affections, uses 
his experiente and authority in a tender and judi- 
cious manner, acts under a sense of the inspection, and 
with a view to the approbation of his maker ; is daily 
aspiring after immortality, and ripening fast for its 
joys ; and having sustained his part^ with consistency* 
to the closing scene of life, quits the stage with a mo- 
dest and graceful dignity : this is the best, the wisest, 
and the happiesl old man. Dodsley's Preceptor, vol. 
ii, p. 379, 8cc. 

Therefore the whole -of youth, manhood, -^nd old 
age,' "Which is spent in this manner^ is the best and 
"happiest lifey— the genuine result of right reason. 

They who thus conduct themselves are sensible that 
virtue is the best exercise and greatest improve- 
ment of their understandings, and constitutes the 
health, strength, and beauty of the mind. They are 
convinced that every deviation from this -standard has 
a tendency to vice, misery, and folly ? and that every 
advancie towards it is an approach to wisdom, per- 
iectifon, and happiness. The advantages, which such 
persons derive from logic in the improvement of their 
minds, and the regulation of their conduct, shows its 
' most important use and entkles it to tlie highest praise. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MATHEMATICS. 

^ NATURE, says Mr. Bonnf castle, bountiful 
and wise in all things, has provided us with an infinite 
Tariety of scenes, both for our instruction and enter- ' 
tainment ; and, like a kind and indulgent parent, ad- 
mits all her children to an equal participation of her 
blessings. But, as the modes, situations, and cir- 
cumstances of life are various, so accident, habit, and 
education, have each their predominating influence, 
and give to every mind its particular bias. Where ex- 
amples of excellence are wanting, the attempts to at- 
tain it are few ; but eminence excites attention, and 
produces imitation.' To raise the curiosity, and to 
awaken the listless and dormant powers of younger , 
minds, we have only to point out to them a valuable 
acquisition, and the means of obtaining it. The ac- 
tive principles are immediately put into motion, and 
the certainty of the conquest is ensured from a de- 
termination to conquer. ' Of all the sciences which 
serve to call forth this spirit of enterprise and inquiry, 
there is none more eminently useful than the mathe- 
matics. By an early attachment to these elegant and 
sublime studies we acquire a habit of reasoning, and 
an elevation of thought, which fixes the mind^ and 
prepares it for every other pursuit. From a few sim- 
ple axioms, and evident principles, we proceed gradu- 
ally to the most general propositions, arid remote 
analogies : deducing one truth from anotlier, ' in a chain 
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of argument well connected and logically pursued ; 
which hiing^ us at last, in the most satis£Bu:tiM7 man- 
ner, to the conclusion, and serres as a general direc- 
idon in all our inquiries after tmth.** 

*< And it is not only in this respect that mathema- 
tical learning is so highfy valuable; it is likewise 
equally estimable for its practical utility. Almost all 
the wei^s of art^ and devices of man, have a depen- 
dence upon its principles, and are indebted to it for 
.tbieir cHigin and perfection. The cultivation ,of these 
.^idmiisJile sciences is therefore a thing of the utmost 
imjiortance, and oqght to be considered as a princ^al 
pari of every libieral and well rc^^ulated plan of educa- 
tion. They are the guide of our youth, the perfection 
of our reason, and the foundation of every great an3 
noble un^rtaking." 

Mathematics are calculated to produce effects highly 
beneficial to the mind. They make us fixour attentio|i 
.steadily upon the objects placed before us, and are 
therefore very pnqperly recommended as the best re- 
medy to cure an unsteady and volatUe disposition. 
They teach us a method of clear and methodical rea- 
soning, and coincide both in principles uod rules with 
sound logic. They giiw a manly vigour to our un- 
derstanding, and free us from doubt and uncertainty 
on the one hand, and credulity and rash jpresumption 
on the other. They incline us to axlue asscmt xoi]^ 
f(Mi»able^to the na^ire of things, and subject us to the 
government of strict reason. These studies are cal- 
culcrted to teach exactness and perspicuity in definition, 
^connexion and conclusiveness in argument^ careful- 
.n^s iii observation, patience in meditation ; and fi*om 
no exerci^s can the scholar go better prepared and 
discipUned to the pursuit of the higher branches of 
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knowledge. The benefit to be derived from them is 
thus stated by Mr. Locke : " I have mentioned mathe- 
matics as a way to settle in the mind a habit of reason- 
ing plosely, and in train ; not that I think it neces- 
sary tliat all men should be deep mathematicians ; but 
that having got the way of reasonings which that 
stjudy necessarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge^ as they 
shall have occasion."* 

/The greatest perspicuity is found to, prevsdl in every 
part of these researches. By reasonings founded upon 
lioes and .figures' represented to the eye, the clearest 
truths are conveyed to the understanding. In onjc 
, respect these studies claim the preeminence over all 
others ; they reach the highest degree of evidence^ by 
which a fitrntion ia 7iot only firorued to be true^ but the 
contrary fwaition u reduced to an abaurdity^^ThU ia 
demonatration. 

^^ Such ia the method of science, in which reason 
adviances by a sublims intellectual motion from the 
lumpiest axioms to the most complicated speculation, 
and" exhibits truth springing out of its first s^d pm*est 
elements, and rising from story to story in a most 
elegant progressive way into a luminous and extensive 
figibric* The certainty of self^ievidence attends it through 
every stage, and every link of the ihathematical chain 
ia of equal, that is, th^ utmost strength." Tatham'a 
Chart and Scale of Truth, vol* i, p. 1 IT. 

* Conduct of the Understanding, vol, i, p. 339. " la 
geometria partem fatentur esse utilem teneris xtatibus : 
a|;itari namque animos^ atque acui ingenia, el celerita^ 
tem percipiendi venire inde concedunt." Quint, lib. i^ 
C.10* 
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The imxx^ of mathematicB was origindly intended 
either to denote by way of eminence the high rank, 
^hich the sciences hold in the order of intellectual 
disk:ip.line9 on account of their peculiar cleai^ness and 
ujtility ; or it was designed to convey an idea of their 
extent^ as containing every kind of useful knowledge. 
According to their proper definition, they constitute 
tfie science of qtmntityy either as sujbject to measure or 
number. Their various branches are adapted to the 
<;^mnion uses of life, and to the deepest and most ab- 
stract speculations. They Itre fiure and mired. The 
former consider ^quantity abstractedly, without any 
r<^gard to matter j or particular bodies ; the latter treat 
oi quantity as subsistmg in bodies, and consequently 
they are intensiixed with the consideration of physics, 
or ei^perimental philosophy. 

Pure mathematics are Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try, and fluxions : mixed consist chiefly of Mechanics, 
Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and astronomy. 

1 . The experience of every day proves the utility ' 
of the art, which teaches the properties of numbers, 
apd th^ method of employing them in all calculations 
with ease and expedition. The nations, which want 
arithmetic^ as is the case with some tribes of American 
savages, who can scarcely reckon to twenty, are sunk 
in the lowest ignorance and barbarism. It is not only 
the indispensable instrument of private accounts and 
commerce, but it lays the only just foundation for po- 
litical knowledge, as to the population, revenues, 
balance of trade, coinage, and military power of na- 
tions. 

. 2. Mge^ra is an Arabic irord; and is that peculiar 
^d of calculation^ in whici^ the Mowst ^s well as the 
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unknown quantities are expressed by the letters of the 
alphabet: It is the ieu^t of comp'uting^ by syhibols. Al- 
gebra is one of the most important ^nd useful branches 
of pure mathematics, and may be justly considered the 
key to all the rest. Geomet!*y delights us by the siiii- 
pllcity bf its principles, Jtnd the elegancfe of its' demon- 
istrations. Arithmetic is cbnfined in its object, and 
partial in its application. But algebra, or the analytic 
$irt, is general and comprehensiye, andmay be applied 
Vfith isuccess in all cases were truth is to be obtained, 
and proper data can be established. 

To trace this science to its origin, and to point out 
tHe various alterations and improvements which it has 
received, would exceed the limits of this work. It is 
of the highest' antiquity, and* has Obtained the praise of 
all .a^es. The Greeks were acquainted with it, and 
applied it to the solution of certain curious and difficult 
problems ; but it is to the modems that we are prin- 
cipally indebted for the improvements of the art, and 
its gr^at and extensive usefulness in eveiy abstruse in- 
quiry. 

Algebra ought to be learned before geometry, be- 
cause it facilitates the study of geometry ; but geome- 
try does not &cilitate the study of algebra. 

3. Geometry, whether derived firom the Egyptians, 
or the Greeks, was originally, as its name denotes, the 
art of measuring the earth, or any distances or dimen- 
sions within it. In its present acceptation, it signiiies 
the science of magnitude in general. Its application to 
the use and ornament bf mankind is very important 
and extensive. Furnished with this assistance, geo- 
graphers are enabled to ascertain the magnitude of the 
terraqufeous globe, the extent of oceans, and the various 
divisions of the earth. Hence architects derive their 
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just measures and proportions for the construction of 
all kinds of buildings. By its assistance likewise surr 
veyors measure land> and delineate the plans of towns. 
Hence fortification derives its strength^ security, and 
systematic regulsarity, in the erection of forts, batteries, 
and all other military works ; and hence the general 
is best enabled to draw the lines of regular encamp- 
ments, or arrange his army in the most advantageous 
order of battle. From geometry is acquired an exact 
knowledge of perspective, and accuracy is given to. 
maps and charts. 

Trigonometry U 'apart (^f geometry y and is the art of 
Jlnding the dimermon^ qfthe Hdea and anglea qfatrieni'. 
gle. It supplies fundamental rules for ascertaining 
every degree of distance and altitude. . Without its 
idd, the magnitude of the earth, and the heavenly bo- 
dies, their distances, motions, and eclipses, would be 
utterly unknown. Its assistance is necessary to dial- 
ling, geography, pavigation, and astronomy. 

4. The most extensive, ingenious, and subtile of all 
the branches of pure mathematics are fluxions, which 
were entirely unknown to the ancients. They were 
invented )?y Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest ma- 
thematicians and philosophers that any age or nation 
has produced. Newton and Leibnitz contended for the 
honour of the invention, and it is probable that they 
both had made some progress in this new science be- 
fore either knew what the other had done. 

By means of fluxions we can resolve the most ab<« 
truse problems in pure and mixed mathematics. Since 
this noble invention -some of the grand phenqinena 
of the universe have been* explained, and mechanical 
philosophy has attained a degree of perfection which 
algebra and geometry were not able to accomplish. ' 
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TTbis doctrine has been apptied by mathematidans to- 
a^Yaiiety of useful and important objects. The uses 
of i fluxions are so many and so various that we cannot 
enumerate them in tliis work. 

The doctrine of Auctions is founded upon tliia prin« 
ciplefthat all magnitudes or quantities are supposed 
to be generated by motion. Thus, a line is supposed 
to be generated by the motion of a point, a sur&ce by 
the motion of a line, and a solid by the motion of a. 
sur^e. Algebra and geometry lend their aid to thi» 
sublime science. 

Mixed mathematics, which constitute the pleasing: 
and instructive branches of experimental philosophy;^ 
are next to l)e considered. 

L Mechanica is that science which treats of the 
motion and equilibrium of bodies. There are six 
simple instruments, which are cadled the mechanical 
powers ; and by their combination, all machines, how* 
ever complicated, are constructed. Theirnames are*— « 
ihc leroer^ the wheel and axlc^ the fiuUeyj the inclined 
/ilane^ the wedge^ and the screw. However small the 
strength of man, considered in itself, may appear, his 
ingenuity has supplied him with the means of reme« 
dying its defects : by the friendly aid of the mechani* 
cal powers he is enabled to conquer the obstacles,, 
which are opposed to him ; to subdue, or to arm him- 
self with the elements ; and to make air, water, and 
fire, subservient to the purposes of his necessity, 6r his 
ornament. Skill in mechanics constitutes the great 
distinction between savage and civilized life, whether 
we consider their application to minute or to great ob^ 
jects, as aiding the ingenious artist in the constructioa 
of a clock or a watch, or as asusting in driving down 

VOC II. (& 
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the pilfe» fbr the foundation of a bridgCj in boriti^- 
cfinoon of the largest calibre^ raising the ponderous^ ail- 
cior from the bottom of the ocean, working the cbtti- 
plicated steam engine with tfie greatest effect^ oriiivei- 
tijg;ating the motions of the celestial bodies. 

II. Pneumatics relates to the nature and- properties 
of the air : of tiiis thiti, compressible^ dilatable and 
transparent fluid; few properties are kno\vn without 
the assistance of mechanics and geometry. Its elastic 
fdrce, pressure-, and weight have been disco vered= by' 
experiments. The knowledge of these properties has 
led ta many others equally surprising^ and usefur^ such 
as the gfadual' decrease of the density of the aib in'pno- 
portion to the distance from the surfece of the earth, 
its various- kihds^ its essential service in the support of 
life, and the altitude of the atmosphere, which^ sur* 
rounds the glbbe* • 

III. The science of Hijdn>9tati<:»^ in its most exten- 
sive sense, teaches the pressure, equilibriiiih, and* 
motion of fluids. To ^t belongs whatever relates to- 
the resistance of fluids, with the art of weighing bodies^ 
such as metals, minerals, 8cc. in watery in order to 
ascertain tiieir specific gravity. It is of g^eat use to 
mankind in the arts of life. To the sciences of pneu- 
matics and hydrostatics we owe the pump, the fire 
engine^ panals, aqueducts^ Sec. 

IV. Ofitica^ is that science, which treats of the nature 
and properties of lights and the various phenomena of 
vtision. It is divided into rart^fr/crand- dipfitrics^; the for- 
mer of which treats ofrefitcted, and the latter of r<^ac/* 
r<f Tight ; and they combine to instruct mankihd-in the 
management of this subtQe fluid for the useflirpurposes 
ot Kfe. U^oh the prmcipres of optics are fottrrtd those 
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^^tdioB^Sf which assist die ishoFt-sighted, and remedy tj^ 
-]i]£nniiy 4>f age, with respect to vision. This useful 
ibnanch of science likewise supplies the defects of tlie 
BAked eye» by the application of microscopes to exa« 
-mine the most minute, and of telescopes to survey the 

..most distant hodiest 

« • • • 

V. Of all the sciences, to which geometry imparts the 
^^aoiidity of its principles, and the clearness of its proofs 
4hfs most beautiful and the most sublime is aatromm^. 
This is perhaps the most exact and most definite part of 
fnaturalphilosophy ; for it rectifies the errors of sight, with 
fetpect to the apparent motions of the^planets : explains 
.Uhe^juet dimensions, relative distances, due order, and 
ijexact proportions of the spherical bodies, which com- 
ipbse the solar i»ystem. Nor is it even confined to these 
>{p;'«at objects of nature, since it opens the stupendou%» 
.prospect of other suns, and other systems of .planets, 
i#cattere£d over the boundless regions of ^paee, and:mo- 
vvi^gin di^edience to their respective laws. It marks out 
itheir: particular "places, assigns their various names, 
and elasses^all the systems of worlds in their respec- 
tive constellations. The calculations of astronomy 
:pn>ve the certkinty of the future phenomena 'of the 
heavenly bodies ; the various phases of the moon.; the 
pku&eis of the planets ; the point of time when the sun 
and: moon will be immersed in the partial,^or, the total 
darkness of an ecUpse. These sublime^ truths are es- 
tablished upon such evidence^and the calculations upon 
.which, they proceed are marked with' auch accuracy, >as 
inc<Mitestably to, prove the solid basis upon which this 
most wcmderful of the sciences is founded. 

J^avif^adon^ which depends entirely for the^certainly 
of ; its principles qpon astronomy and geometry, is so 
noble an art, to which mankind owe so many advan- 
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ti^s, that on this account these sciences ought to be 
particularly studied, and merit the g^atest encourage^ 
mentr especially in a nation indebted to it for its riches 
"security, and glory. And not only does the ordinary 
art of navigation in the direction of the course of ves- 
sels depend upon mathematics, but whatever improve- 
ments are made in ship building. 

Mathematical studies have been held in honour, and 
cultivated with diligence, wherever polite learning has 
'flourished. The remaining works of Archimedes at- 
test the profundity of his genius ; and the wonderful 
. ^and destructive effects related of his burning glasses, 
when Syracuse was besieg^ by the Romans, are con^ 
firmed by modem experiments. By the Grecian phi* 
losophers in general these studies were regarded as 
forming an essential part of a liberal education. Thejr 
were taught to the eminent scholars of Pythagoras. 
Plato allayed the warmth of a poetical ^cy by these ^ 
pursuits, and denied admittance into his school to those 
who were not conversant with geometry. He earnest^ 
ly recommended arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy 
as excellent preparadves to all other studies, and as 
more immediately useful to those who were intended 
for the public offices of the state. Aristotle illustrated 
the rules of his logic and the precepts of his ethics by 
arithmetical and geometrical proportions. At the time 
When the elegant arts were gaining ground in Rome, 
Cssar found his most agreesble relaxation from the tu- 
mults^of war,andthe businessof acamp, in reforming the 
callendar, and tracing amid the stillness of the night the 
courses of the planets, as they revolved in the clear 
hemispheres of Egypt and Gaul. -The decline of sci- 
ence msrked the continuance of the dark i^ges; 4urm^ 
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which theology consisted in absurd dogmas and gros« 
superstition, and confused and unintelligible systems 
dishonoured the name of philosophy*. 



CHAPTER Iir, 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THE detail of those who, in modern times, have 
followed mathematical studies with ardour, and united 
useful discoveries to scientific researches, constitutes 
the history of some of the greatest efforts of the hu« 
man mind. 

McholuB CofiertdcuB was bom at Thorn, a city of 
Prussia, in 1473. Dissatisfied with the reigning sys« 
tem of Ptolemy, who placed the earth in the centre 
of the universe, he revived the very ancient opinion 
which had been taught by Pythagoras nineteen 
centuries before in the schools of Magna Grscia. 
He derived his information respecting the astronomical 
doctrines of the great philosopher of Samos from the . 
academical questions of Cicero, and the works of Plu- 
tarch, as he acknowledged m the dedication of his works 
to Pope Paul the third. Copernicus maintained that the 
sun was placed in the centre of the universe, and that 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 

• The preceding account of mathematics is very con- 
cise and defective. The reader must examine the best 

mathematical books in the list at the end of this volyme» 

G 2 
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revolving each upon its axis, move round the sun from 
west to east. The different revolutions of these six 
planets are proportioned to their respective distances 
from the sunj and the circles which they describe cut 
the ecliptic in different points.* The earth completes 
its revolution in the space of a year, in a circle which 
includes the orbit of Venus, and is included by the orbit 
of Mars. It has another revolution upon its axis in 
twenty -four hours, and by this movement the distinc- 
tions of day and night are produced. The moon, an 
mferior planet, attendant on the earth, moves round , 
it in an elliptic orbit, and revolves upon her own axis 
exactly in the time she goes round the earth. The 
heavens which form the spacious fields of ether are 
immoveable, and the stars are fixed in the;n at an im- 
mense distance from the sunf. — Such i$ the Cofiernican 
^stem^ the glory of modem philosophy, and the basis 
of the -subsequent observations of astronomers. 

Kefiler^ bom at Weil, in Saxony, in 1571, was the 
friend of Tycho Brahe, and the associate of his astro- 
nomical studies. He has rendered his name illustrious 
in the annals of science by developing the laws which 
regulate the motions of the planets. Assisted by the 
observations of the Danish philosopher, he made the 
following discoveries. I. That the six primary plan- 
ets move round the sun not in circles, but in ellipses, 
having the sun in one of the foci. . II. That the planets 
describe round the sun equal areas in equal times. 
III. That the squares of the periodical times, in which 
the planets revolve round the sun, are as the cubes of 
their mean distances from him. This discovery is , 

* The planets revolve round the sun in elliptical oibits 
or paths, 
t This is erroneous 
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found to be of great use in astronomical calculations, 
for if the periodical times of two planets be given, and 
the distance of one of them from the centre; the 
other may be found by the rule T>f proportion. 

The name of Bacon occurs a second time in the 
English history connected with the progress and con- 
tributing to the honour of science. Sir Francis Bacan^ 
Baron Verulam, early distinguished in the court of 
Elizabeth by his wit, and afterwards disgraced in that 
of James the First, by the corruption which he either 
practised, or allowed, was the great projector of a 
plan for' conducting the researches of philosophy upon 
the most comprehensive principles. He proposed to 
substitute experiment for theory, and laid the founda- 
tion of the solid and stupendous pyramid of human 
knowledge, which rises from earth to heaven in due 
proportion and regular order. Its foundation is the 
history of the works of nature, its second stage her 
true principles and various powers ; and its summit 
obscured by clouds, scarcely penetrable by mortal, 
eye, approaches even to the great Creator himself. 

To understand the full meaning of this figurative • 
allusion, . it may be necessary to give some general 
view of his principal works, viz. his Advancement of 
Learning-'-^ Auginentia Scientiarum^^vJid Mvum Or- 
ganum. 

In his " Advancement of Learning," he has laid 
down the principles of genuine philosophy, not found- 
ed upon hypothesis and conjecture, but truth and ex- 
perience. His plan required him to take an accurate 
review of the state of learnipg. That he might not be 
bewildered in a subject so complex and extensive, he 
has arranged the numerous arts according to the three 
great faculties of the mind-— memory, imagination. 
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and judgment, under three classes— -histoiy, poetij, 
and philosophy. These may be considered as the 
principal trunks, from which shoot forth all the srnal- 
ler branches of science. Whatever he found to be 
imperfect or erroneous, he has pointed out, together 
with the best means of improvement. At the end of 
this treatise, he has traced, in one general chart, the 
several provinces of science that were neglected, or 
unknown. 

The design of the *< Novum Organum," which 
forms the second and most considerable part of the 
Advancement of Learning, was to raise and enlarge 
the powers of the mind by a useful application of rea*- 
son to all the objects which 'philosophy considers^ 
Thus does Lord Bacon present to the' world a new and 
superior kind of logic, not intended to supply argu- 
ments for controversy, but truths for the use of man- 
kind. It is an art inventive' of arts, and productive of 
real, important, and new acquisitions of knowledge. 
It commonly rejects the use of syllogism, and sub* . 
stitutes li severe and genuine induction — an induction 
which examines scrupulously the subject in question, 
views it in all possible lights, excludes whatever does 
not necessarily belong to it, and then draws conclu* 
tlions as to its real principles and properties. See pw 
68, vol. ii. Many proofs may be brought to show how 
well this mode of inquiry has since succeeded, and 
how fruitful it has been in new discoveries. The great 
Newton applied it to the elucidation of the science of 
optics, and by a variety of experiments has analized the 
nature and properties of light, the most subtile of all 
known bodies, with accuracy and precision hardly to 
have been expected from an examination of subjects 
the most gross and palpable. The method of induction 
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^haBHkewise.been apjiUed widi gre<t succtss to xrhe- 
^niistry, botany, ^mineralogy, -Mid other hnmchet df 
'sciciice. 

In order to rpredlude objettions drown from the 
supposed visionary nature, or novelty of his Bystem» 
Lord Bacon treats in 'the ithinl<paft of his instaura* 
'tion, on the ^* Phttnomena «UmverBi*'-— this is intended 
to form a collection ofmaterials'towards a natural and 
experimental hidtbry . Such a work lie thought indis* 
pensable, as without it the united endeavours of all 
mankind, in all ages, would be insufficient to rear, to 
con^plete the great structure of the sdences. His 
*** Sylva Sylvarum** is a storehouse of materials, not 
arranged for ornament, 'bilt thrown togetiier fbf the 
sendee of the phHosopher, who may sdect such as 
suit his. purpose, and with them, by thie aid -Of his 
Novum' Organum, biiild up some part of a self-evMent 
l^hilospphy, 'which is the croVm, and completion d£ 
liis system. If several eminent men "following his 
steps in the road which ixe "prepared ^for^them, have 
advanced farther' into the provinces tJfTiature and sci- 
ence, and surveyed them widi mxnre attention, yet to 
him is due much of the honour of their discoveries.^ 
The fertile genius of Columbus imagined a neinfrorld, 
an)d he had thebc^dness to go in search of it, tfnt>u^ 
an unexplored and immense ocean. 'He succeeded m 
his attempt, and conducted liis followers to aspacious, 
rich and fruitful continent. If succeeding adventure 
«rs have penetrated &rther into the same regions, tend 
distinguished them with, more accuraoy, the progress 
of tiieir discoveries ought to redound «s much to his 
honour, ;as'to their own. 

Bntain, 'France, Italy, Gtermany, andeven Rus8ia» 
have adopted Bacon «b -their ^^uUde . in acwntific rvt 
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ttions. The empi]^ >¥lHch •he has ^founded 4n the phi* 

losophical world, is as universal as the free use of 

^sensoiic; '^end'the one ^m11 ^sontinoe) -until the other Is 

••Bo.«iore.* 

^Ouriketdh^ &esoi6kitific pointers of these eminent 

tm^n M ' TAope rapidly ^traced, that we ^may hasten to 

Ittaie) ^whc»e -name diffuses a iglocy ''round his native 
ceunti^y and is celdbrated throughout all ,those.parits 

i«f the xivilized world» whese the sciences have made 
4n)y. progress. 

Isaac Nbwtor was bom at Woolstrope, in I4p- 
4Golnshire, in 1649^ imd studied at Trinity CoU^get 
XSambtidge. His .progress in mathematics was rapid 
And •astonishing. It was the rare quality of his mind 
.tamake«cience hisown by intuition, Tor he is.saidr:to 
iia^e con^prehenided the full force of Euclid's Theo- 
i^^ms and Problems at the - first ^perusal. Such was 
\the early maturity of his intellect, that he had laid the 
^u]idation4>f his. principal disooveries ^y the time he 
Arrived at the age of twenty-four. He invented a new 
uinethod-of cakulatkmi which j;reatly £sicilitates com- 
putations in .the^higher;parts of mathematics. This 
nostimportant science is caUed^Fluxion8. He con- 
tributed to .the enlargement of ^geometry, by his 
JTiDeatise-onutfae^Quadrature of Curves.; -and made still 
fartiier-advancemeht i^towaids the , perfection of that 
hranch tof science in - his ineon^parable Princifita, 
JMsrtainiijg tf> impotf* ^^jfi^n ^i^^MH by-immeahing 

'^^Btfi^&e Tiiti[er/No.>d67 j^r «fie ^f -flie^ be6t charaetcrs 
iftf 9lim'ef«r«wi4tten.^My'i8t<ktellIeM^irta]Del1cfrQni the^ety 
excellent life of Lord Bacon, prefixedrto Us^rwrks iftloli^, 
jd^fecen byrMr/Mattet. ."See a^gotkl Analyfiis-^Baoen's 
Mevwf ISNjfMMin ift!AdaaM**4[je6te^ 
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mm^- he- allowed no place' to h^f^tboaiiin Ms^expe^ 
ibmtiiCftl'pfailosophyfJtMit oonfinpd himself for the iilua^ 
trvtioii of' his piincipkB to inductioii alone* Where^ 
«^wr he duKoted'hia attentaon^ t^e darkness of igao^ 
ranee- was-dispelled). and the beams ^ of demonstratioiii 
eoiighlttned Ids steps*. Tothecerttdntyi'and- precision^ 
of innumerable experimentSf he united tile strictness • 
. ot dose reasonings He demonstrated: that ^rauitf^ 
ftr-some principle- which causes heavT/bodies to fidlr 
to the: groundy. or in more phUoso{rflical language^ 
wfaielb makes matter tend, to the centtey fismiiiiar \xf 
itr e&otsito. the oh»ernradon> o£ mankindf. extended its/ 
' influence throughout uniRersaL nature. It is essen^u 

- tiid to all bodies^ retains the planets in theio ort>itSf 
and neachesfiYmi.the common centre of the sunt to^ 
the most distant planet of our system^ and probidil]!^ 
through* all space. He computed the distances, the 

- tnagnitudeS) tiie Telocktes, and the orhitSy^ of the 
' 'planets, weighed the revolving spheres, afid'ineasured 
' the.niAgnitude'of the sun and the^ moon; He assign** 

* ed:the c«uiise» £br the* irregultu:; course of the moon>. 
and proved her ' influence combined; with that of the^ 

* sun; over- the vast oceam Hence he was enabl^>^tOf 
give. to. the world, a liew and« consbtent. theory, of the 
tides.. 

**' The moat popular andmost'celebratedof all' his 

works is hb PhUaw^hut MuuraUs Fitmc^tia JMkthema^ 

tictty first published in the yado^ 1:687. The general 

' Subject is, the doctrine of motion^ the most con- 

,. Mderable. ofaHotheravfoc establbhing tiie first pnnci- 

»^ pies of phiiosopluy by geometrical* demonstration. JSif 

oxpesimentSi made, witb the most accurate exactness, 

- asiil.Qbsecwal witkthe nicest drcumspection and ss^* 
d<^ hc^fi]ad.di9ifiivna»:what^«l8S the seal phenom^i^ 
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of modcoi aiwiig^jfirani thefiisitora} powei9:ofigmiriitj!!», 
elftsdcitj) and the rewtanoe of fluids^ Whence he^ 
rises bj: the assistaitce o£ his own sublime geometiTi 
to investigate the tnie forces of . these powers in niii»- 
ture^ and then from those forces demonstrates ther 
other phenomena,: particularly in settling the. s^rstettt; 
of the heavens; he shows in the first book what are: 
the genuine effbots of central forces^ in all hypotheses 
wthatsoever. that can be: framed concerning the lap^ 
o&attractiott.; then fr»m Kepler's rules and odier as^; 
traiomicaL and geogmj^ical observadons^. he showa; 
what the pardcular laavs of attraction are in naturei 
and proves thatthiftiattimotion is every where the same, 
aa: the terrestrial, g^vity^ by the force of which alL 
bodies, t^id to ths sun, and to the several planets; 
Thesii frt>m other demonstrations^ which are also 
mathemadcalv he deduces the modon of the planets^ 
thexometS) the moouv and the sea/' Biog. Brit. Aiv 
dele Newton* 

Improving upon the discoveries of Kepler, Newton 
demonstrated Uiat the planets were attracted towards. 
the sun, as a common center ; that the force. of this 
attracdon was reciprocally as the squares of their 
distances from this center f that they revolved in 
ellipses, having the sun in one of the foci, and that 
when bodies did so resolve in ellipses, the squares of 
their periodic times must necessarily vary as the 
cubes of their mean distances. See Vince's Ast^x>- 
nomy, vol i, p. 100« 

Persevering *with undiminished ardour in his philo«> 
sephical labours, he determined the true figure of the 
earth ; and the trai^ete of the French . academicians to 
mea»ire the unequal length, of a degree at the equator 
a^idthe poles^ aen»d only to verify^ bf actual obser- 
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lotion, the {yroblem which he had solved in his closet. 
His speculations were not confined to our planetary- 
system ; for he extended them to all the ^tars that 
.shine in the vast expanse of heaven. Every one, from 
analogy, was determined to be the centre of an har- 
monious system, subject to the ^me general laws as 
thai; of the sun. 

In other branches of philosophy, he was greatly in- 
debted to the previous investigations of others for a 
foundation, whereon to, build his improvements ; with 
respect however to his researches into the nature and 
properties of lights he was the author of a new and 
beautiful theory. He calculated its velocity, as it flows 
in perpetual and rapid streams from the sun. He in- 
structs us, that it is diffused through our planetary 
system, while its heat is diminished in propoirtion to 
the square of the distance from its source. He 
scrutinized its various properties, as well as the laws 
of its motion. By the aid of a triangular prism of 
well pc^shed glass, he analysed its rays, and saw the ' 
rich and brilliant display of the seven primogenial 
colours of which light is composed. These colours 
appeared not strongly contrasted with each other, but 
melted by gentle gradations into the neighbouring ' 
tints. 

^ He from the whitening undistinguished blaze 

Collecting every ray into his kind, 

To the charmed eye educed the gorgeous train 

Of parent colours. First the flaming red 

Sprung vivid forth ; the tawny orange next ; . . 

And next delicious yellyw ; by whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all refreshing greeriy 

Then the pure blucy that swells autumnal skies ; 

VOL. II M 
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Ethereal playM ; and tken of sadder hue 
Emerged the deepened indigo^ as when 
The heavy skirted evening droops with frost 
While the last gleaming of refracted light 
Died in the faihting violet away. 

Thomson's Poem to the Memory of Sir I. Newton. 

His active mind sought relaxation in researches into 
remote times : he applied astronomy to rectify the 
computations of chronology, ani succeeded in referring 
the most remarkable transactions, that were obscured 
by remote antiquity, to the most probable periods of 
time. See the History of the Jews, vol. i. By the 
unwearied exercise of close and patient meditatioil 
upon deep mathematical learning, arid a series of cor- 
rect and accurate experiments, he carried his disco^ 
veries into the recesses of nature, and developed thfc 
sublime and simple laws of matter and of motion. 
That his insight into the constitution of the universe 
did not extend to any greater length, seems riot so 
much to be attributed to the narrowness of h is own 
capacity, as to the imperfection of human nature 
itself. " He discovered the plain vestiges of the 
Creator in his works ; and, filled with the most sub^ 
lime conceptions of his power, wisdom, and goodness, 
he ever bowed with reverential awe at the mention of 
his adorable name. Genius, science, industry, and 
.diffidence, combined to form this great philosopher ; 
aad his various exertions, as successful as they were 
transcendent, displayed at once the depth, the extent, 
and the energy of his intellectual powers. Com- 
mencing his researches with plain and easy principles, 
and terminating them with the most sublime discover- 
ies, the progress of his mind was like the mystic lad- 
der in the vision of the patriarch, which reached from 
earth even to the footstool of God. It reflects^ no in- 
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considerable credit upon the understandings of men 
to comprehend the extent of his discoveries ; and it 
is no small happiness to every person of a scientific 
turn of mind, to live subsequent to the age which he 
irradiated by his genius. And how preeminent is the 
glory jof Britain to enroll in the list of her enlightened 
sonS) the man who may be denominated the great in- 
terpreter of the laws of nature, and the brightest 
luminary of science! 

Newton, with the diffidence of one, who was truly 
sensible of the limited powers of the human mind, 
advanced with slow and steady paee along the road of 
experiment, and ascended from certain effects, ascer- 
tained upon earth, to obscure causes, which were con- 
cealed in heaven. With an ardent and^ penetrating 
eye he looked abroad upon nature, discovered her 
genuine character, and, always acting under the con- 
trol of a cautious and solid judgment, established no 
principles, which were not perfectly consistent with 
her real constitution. He thought it not beneath the 
dignity of his philosophical character to remark the 
slightest effects, aimed at certainty in particular pur- 
suits ; and had the merit, the glory, and the happiness, 
to be in every pursuit successful. 

So justly does the genius of Newton claim- a con- 
spicuous place in every discussion of mathematical 
subjects. Still however we are not so far dazzled by 
the lustre even of his name, or astonished by the 
extent and the variety of his discoveries, as to think 
that the works of nature are solely to be viewed through 
the medium of theorems and calculations. The 
works of the great Creator are not confined to abstract 
considerations of numbers and measures, as the sole 
criteria of their excellence. The sublime productions 
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of Almighty power, the sun shioifeg in meridian glory, 
the moon pouring her mild lightu^tcm the earth, the 
ocean rolling its vast floods, and the heautiiul colours 
which diversify all objects, charm the heart, and please 
the fancy, by their external appearance, at least as 
much as an inquiry into their laws, nature, and con* 
stitution can satisfy the understanding. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WORKS OF NATURE. 

IT is the glorious privilege of man, while bther 
animals are confined within the limits which instinct 
has prescribed, to carry his observations beyond fiis 
oVn immediate wants, and to contemplate the universe 
at large. He extends his inquiries to all the objects 
which surround him, and exercises his judgment, and 
informs his understanding, by ascertaining their nature 
properties, and uses. In the various branches of the 
mathematics, in the abstract speculations of meta- 
physics, or in searching the records of history, he is 
solely intent upon the operations of his own mind, or 
the actions of himself and his fellow creatures : but 
in the study of nature, he examines every object pre- 
sented to his senses, and takes a general survey of the 
wide and interesting prospects of the creation. The 
earth he treads, the ocean he crosses, the air he 
breathes, the starry heavens on which he gazes, the 
mines and caverns he explores, all present to him 
abundant materials for his researches. And when 
thus employed, he is engaged in a manner pecuUari/ 
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suitable to his faculties, since he alone is capable of 
knowledge, he alone is distinguished by the power 
of admiration, and exalted by the faculty of reason. 
The terraqueous globe presents a most glorious and 
most sublime prospect, equally worthy of the capacity 
of man to contemplate, and beautiful to his eye to 
behold. And the' treasures of nature, which this pros- 
pect comprehends, are so rich and inexhaustible, that 
they may furnish employment for his greatest dili- 
gence, stimulated by the most ardent curiosity, and 
assisted by the most favourable opportunities^ At the 
same time that she solicits him to follow her not only 
into her open walks, but likewise to explore her secret 
recesses, she 'fails not to reward him with the purest 
gratifications of the mind, because at every step he 
takes, new instances of beauty, variety, and perfec- 
tion are unfolded to his view. 

The study of the works of nature is in itself capable 
of affording the most refined pleasure, and the most 
edifying instruction. All the objects with which we 
are surrounded, the smallest as well as the greatest, 
teach us some useful •essoii. All of them speak a 
language directed to man, and to man alone. Their 
particular structure and formation tonvey to us a most 
pleasing and interesting truth. Their evident tendency 
to some determined end marks the design of a great 
Creator ; and their mutual relations, both to us and to 
each others are so manifest, as to point out the various 
links in tl^c vast chain of creation. They have both a 
physical and a moral use': they enrich our lives with 
conveniencies, instruct our understandings with im-. 
portant truths, and warm our hearts with the most 
ardent gratitude to the supreme Being. The volume 

of creation is replete with wisdom ; it .contains the 
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objects of arts, scienc^e, and philosophy, and is open 
to the inspection of all the inhabitiants of the globe. 
Nature speaks bv her works an universal language 
the rudiments of which are peculiarly adapted to the 
inclination and capacity of the young, whose curiosity 
may be gratified and excited by turns : but more pro- 
found and extensive inquiries are suitable to the con- 
templation of persons of every age; and no subject 
can be more worthy of their attentive observation. 

The different tl^eories of the earth, the generation, 
of animals, the first population of the world, the per- 
ceptive power of vegetables, and the internal struc- 
ture of the globe, are subjects respectively supported 
by arguments, which may rather invite assent by their 
plausibility,, than produce conviction by their evidence ; 
and may perplex our minds without satisfying our Judg-. 
ment : but no pne can survey the common phenomena 
of nature, the wonders of the heavenly bodies, and 
the productions of the earth and the ocean, without 
arriving at some accurate conclusions as to their origin 
and design, an4 without increasing pleasure at every 
new discovery. 

It is the object of the naturalist to examine all the 
visible works of the creation ; he is therefore employed 
in the most extensive province of human knowledge, 
as nature appears to have fixed no bounds to her pro- 
ductions. Still however, if no limits can be set to a 
subject so copious, it may at least be reduced into 
order. Philosophers have accordingly divided all the 
productions of the globe into three classes, which are 
denominated kingdoms i and comprehend, I. Animals ; 
II. V&GSTAiiLfiS ; and| III. Minerals. 
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THE COMPARATIVE NATURE OF MAN. 

I. That which is first to nature in the order of crea- 
tion^ is not first to man in the order of philosophical 
inquiries ; or, in other words, the progress of the ', 
Creator is different from that of the creature. When 
the ^preme Being by his omnipotent word called the 
universe into existence, he began, as we are informed 
upon the authority of scripture, with the most simple 
elements, and proceeded from inanimate and unor- 
ganized matter, first to the creation of the vegetable 
tribes, then to the inferior animals, and finally to 
the human race. Genesis i, and ii. Man begins his 
speculations with himself, and, from contemplating 
the structure of his own body, and the fiiculties of his 
mind, proceeds to survey the re'st of the creation. 
He considers the properties' of animals, the vegetable 
tribes which cover the earth, and the masses of un- 
organized matter, which are found beneath its surface : 
and this view i*aises his mind from the contemplation 
of effects so numerous, so diversified, and so wonder- 
ful, to the discovery of their primary cause. 

IV^ali, the imag^ of the Deity, the first and noblest 
of all his works, is distinguished from other animals, 

' no less by his external form, than his internal faculties. 
The most accurate knowledg^e of him is derived from 
comparison ; for if the brute creation had no existence, 
his nature would be little understood, ^d very inade- 
quately comprehended. Such is the advantage to be 

.derived from comparative anatomy, and the contract 
between the intellectual properties of man, and the 
instinctive power of beasts. The external figure of . 
the human species indicates him to be the lord of the 
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creation. His body is upright, and his countenance 
is stamped with the characters of dignity and sove- 
reignty. He alone sheds the teai's which spring from 
emotions of sensibility unknown to animals ; and he 
alone expresses the gladness of his soul by laughter. 
His erect posture and majestic deportment announce 
the superiority of his rank. He touches the earth 
only with the extremity of his body ; his arms and 
hands, formed for nobler ends than the correspondent 
organs of tjuadrupeds, ' execute the purposes of his 
mind, and bring every thing within his reach, which, 
can minister to his wants and his pleasures. By his 
eyes, which reflect the intelligence of thought, and the 
ardour of sentiment, and which are peculiarly the or- 
gans of the soul, are expressed the soft and tender, as 
well as the violent and tumultuous passions. They 
are turned, not towards the heavens, but to the horizon, 
so that he may behold at once the sky which illumi- 
nates, and the earth which supports him. Their reach 
extends to the nearest and the most distant objects, and 
glances from the grains of sand at his feet, to the star 
which shines ovef his head at an immeasurable dis- 
tance.* ': ^^v^i-i ^ M^-^H/f? ^^JlJ 

Thus is man superior in the material and external 
part of his composition. Though naturalists place him 
in one of the classes of animals, it is not their inten- 
tion to derogate from his dignity. The general de- 
nomination they give to the class, to which they assign 

ft 

* For observations on the nature of man, see BufFon, 
ToL ii, p. 352 ; Varieties of the human species, Buffon, 
vol. iii, p* 57. Gregory's Comp. View. For man, as the 
head of the classes of animals, see Linnsci Systema, vol/ 
i, p. 36, &c« His external and internal constitution, But- 
ler's Analogy, pre&ce^ p. 16. 
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him) is not intended to infer a relation more intimate 
than the idea, whence it is derived ; sinc^ even those 
who wish to degrade him to a level with the inferior 
animals, cannot but acknowledge that nature may often 
admit a resemblance in some particulars^ coexistent 
with the greatest dissimilarity in others. 

Man is a thinking and a rational being. His body 
is divisible, extended, and penetrable, and subject to 
disease, decay, and death ; his soul, is indivisible, un- 
extended, and immaterial. He has the brilliant ^ and 
inventive faculty of imagination, to form the most va- 
rious ideas ; he has an active memory,* not merely re- 
sulting from a renewal of sensations, but retaining with 
exactness the impressions of preconceived ideas ; and 
he possesses a judgment to discriminate, compare, and 
combine his thoughts, and to deduce conclusions from 
them by repeated operations of the mind. By the su- 
periority of his courage and ingenuity he subdues ani- 
mals face more bulky* more alert and stronger than 
himself^ and makes them subservient to his pu^iposes. 
Among inferior animals there is no mark of the sub- 
ordination of the different species: they are never 
subject to each other, but all are subject to man. He 
possesses the exclusive faculty of speech, as well in a 
savage as in a civilized state. The organs of other 
animals,' the tongue, and the palate, are nearly as per- 
fect as his ; but they cannot speak, because they are 
destitute of 4he power of thought. The cries, which 
they utter, more nearly resemble the sounds of a mu- 
sical instrument, or the repetition of an echo, than^the 
articulate tones of the human voice. In man there is 
not an instinct common to the whole species, but a 
mind belonging to every individual, which not only 
prompts him to actiojs, and to the supply of his natural 
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^antS) but instigates him to all the varions exertions 
• of invention, and the diversified operations of genius. 

In the direction and use of these faculties, nvhichare 
common to him with the inferior animals, may be 
discerned the superiority of his nature. ** I'he Crea- 
' tor has given us eyee, by the assistance of which we 
discern the works of creation. He has moreover en- 
dowed us with the ^wtv of tastingy by which we per- 
ceive the parts enteringinto the composition of bodies ; 
ofameiHngy that we may catch their subtile exhalations ; 
of hearings that we may receive the sound of bodies 
around us ; and of touching^ that we may examine 
their sVirfaces ; and all for the purpose of our compre- 
hending, in some measure, the wisdom of his works. 
The same instruments of sensaticHi are bestowed on 
many other animals, who see, he^r, smell, taste, and 
feel ; but they want the Acuity, which is granted us, 
of combining these sensations, and from thence draw- 
ing universal conclusions. When we subject the 
human body to the knife of the anatomist, in order to 
find in the structure of its internal organs something, 
which we do not observe in other animals, to acQount 
for this operation, we are obliged to own the vanity of 
our researches ; we must therefore necessarily ascribe 
this prerogative to something altogether immaterial^ 
which the £i*eator has given to man alone, and which 
we call SOUL." Linnsus's Reflections on the Study of 
Nature, p. 12. It is by the exertion of this sublime 
principle, in all the various modes of thought, reflec- 
tioUf and judgment, that he is enabled to estimate the 
powers of all other creatures ; but they are totally in- 
capable of ascertaining his ; that he is empowered to 
pursue every great and noble object, to enlarge his 
knowledge in every direction, and make the important 
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discoveries of science) art, and philosophy. It is his 
soul) which is the seat of conscience) and makes him 
feel that he is accountable for his actions. It is this, 
which elevates him above sensible things, qualifies him 
for the reception of a divine revelation, and inspires 
liim with the desire of happiness and immortality*. 

Another property, which essentially distinguishes 
man from the other animals, is, that he is a religious 
being. They partake not with him in any degree, or 
in any respect, this sublime faculty, which is the glory 
of human intelligence. < By his piety man is exalted 
. above the beasts, is enabled to form a conception of the 
general plan of nature, and confirms the idea of order, 
harmony, and regularity, which he derives from sur- 
veying the works of creation, by the glimpse which he 
catches of the Creator. 

All nations are impressed with an opinion of the 
existence and the providence of a Deity ; not that they 
all obtain a knowledge of him, after the manner of a 
Socrates or a Newton, by contemplating the laws he 
has given to the universe, or the general harmony of 
his works, but by dwelling on those beneficial effects 
of his power, which interest them the most. The 
Indian of Peru worships the sun ; the native of Bengal' 
Adores the Ganges, which fertilizes his plains ; and 
the wandering Iroquois implores the spirits, who pre- 
side over'his lakes and forests, to grant him success in 
fishing, and favourable seasons for the chase.. The 
Natches, a ferocious tribe, bordering on the Mississippi, 
erect temples, and offer the ^sc.ulls of their enemies to 
the god of war ; whilst other American savages iii a 

* For many interesting reflections upon the human 
figure and faculties, as contrasted witli those of other ani- 
mals, see Buffon and St. Pierre. 
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purer ^inX of devcftioii confess a supretne bein^ wise 
and benevoletit) and his subordinate agents to whose 
cate is intrusted the government of the- world. The 
sentiment of piety is therefore a feature as discrimi- 
nating of man as the principle of reason. It is an 
image, which, however mutilated by the course of timet 
debased by superstition, or veiled by mystery, marks 
bim wherever he is Ibund ; and is discoverable as 
much in the moist remote and unconnected islands in 
the recesses of the ocean, as upon extensive continents, 
where the communicatioa of opinions and the inter* 
course of travellers are most easy. 

In the course of our observations upon the various 
animals of the globe, we cannot fail to remark the uni- 
form care, which they take of themselves and their 
offspring. The general laws, by whicJh they are go- 
verned, have a constant reference to their preservation 
and increase. They exert the most watchful circum- 
spection as to the places they frequent, and the ene- 
mies they avoid ; and they display the greatest inge- 
nuity in the formation of their dwellings. In such 
instances it cannot escape our observation that there is 
an evident tendency to a determined end, and that the 
means with which nature supplies them is nicely pro- 
portioned' to that end. The principle which guides 
them is instinct, and not reason. They are impelled by 
necessity, rather than led by choice, and are passive to 
the impressions made upon them by external objects. 
Hence their works and actions are always uniform and 
invariable. The salmon, after having explored the 
wide ocean, always returns in defiance of all the ob- 
stacles which oppose her progress, to the same river, 
to deposit her spawn. The bee always frames her cell 
in the form of an hexagon, which is the most capa- 
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cious of all the figures that can be jomed together 
ii?ithout any interstices. And the lark builds her nest 
in the same places, and of the same materials, and at 
the same season of the year. If they were influenced 
by reason, they would not be disconcerted and un- 
manageable, when taken from that mode of subsist- 
ence, which is peculiar to each species. If they were 
capable of reflection or invention, they would not be 
limited to one invariable plan of operations ; reason 
would show itself by new efforts, and the variety of 
their ideas would not fail to diversify their industry. If 
animals possessed a spark of that divine flame, which 
enlightens the human race, we should find them fre- 
quently deviating from theirsystem of action. It is 
solely in the breast of man, that the power of produ- 
cing diversified effects is fixed ; and consequently it is 
to him alone, that we must look for the power of choice* 
originality of design, and various inventions. But his 
superiority does not terminate here. Reason is the 
substitute for those qualities, which animals possess in 
a degree superior to man. He has not indeed the 
wings of an eagle, to convey him with rapidity to the 
most distant places ; he does not possess the horns of 
the stag to attack, nor the fangs of the lion to seize his 
prey ; he is not, like them, originally clothed by the 
hands of nature ; at his birth he is not furnished with 
the feathers' of the bird, or the fur of the beasC : but, 
instead of these convehiencies, he is endued with the 
exalted faculty of reason, whicli teaches him the most 
important lessons. He feels the strong and animating 
conviction, that he is the lord of the creation, and that 
the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, are designed to supply his wants^ and 
minister to his comforts. 

VOL. II. I 
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§. 1. The laws and constitution of nature with resjiect 

to animala in general. 
That every production is suited to its respective 
place, appears from the situation olf ]^oung animals, 
and the particular season of their birth. As soon as 
the lamb is strong enough to subsist without the mill^ 
of its mother, it is supplied by the most wholesome 
nutriment, which it finds in the tender grass of the 
spring. Ray, p. 123, 128. Derham's Physico-The- 
ology, p. 184. Fish and other ariimals, which do not 
themselves feed their young, deposit their spawn or 
eggs in such places as are most convenient for bringing 

' them to maturity, and where their progency can 
find nutricious food in the greatest abundanipe. The 
pike leaves her spawn either in ditches, or near 
the banks of rivers, where thick weeds shelter 
them from injury, and small aquatic animals aiford 
provision for her young, and were the genial warmth 
of the sun favours their growth. The white butterfly 
fastens its eggs to the leaves of the cabbage, which 
furnish nutriment to the caterpillars, which are its 
offspring. The system of adaptation extends no less 
to their frame, than to the places of their abode. Their 

^ organs of motion and mode of subsistence are exactly 
suited to their wants and situations. The fins of the 
fish, the antennae of insects, which guard their eyes, 
and forewarn them of danger, are as admirable in 
their construction and use, as the tail of the beaver; 
and the proboscis of the elephant. Their legs are ad- 
mirably fitted to their wants and enjoyments. In 
8om6 they are formed for strength only, and to sup- 
port a vast and unwieldy frame, without proportion or 

, symmetry : thuslhe legs of the elephant, the rhinoce- 
ros, and the hippopotamus resemble massy pillars. 
Deer, Aares, and other creatures, which find their 
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safety in flight, have their legs entirely adapted to that 
purpose, and they are therefore slender, flexible, and 
full of nerves. 

Their covering is likewise exactly suited to their 
places of abode. The fox and the >yolf, which in tem- 
perate climates are covered with short hair, are pro- 
tected in the rigour of the winter in the polar regions 
by furs of considerable length and of fine texture. THe 
beaver of Canada, and the ermine of Armenia, the na- 
tives of cold climates, are remarkable for the warmth 
and delicacy of their furs : the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros, the natives of the sultry line, have scarcely any 
hair at all. 

Animals, which exercise the faculty of sight in the 
dark, have the tunica choroides, or coat behind the 
retina of the eye, which in the human organ of vision 
is black, of a white or grey colour. The eyes of the 
cat species become in the dark as it were all pupil, 
and by this enlargement, they are enabled to see better 
t)y night than by day. It is for this reason the travel- 
ler can keep off the lion, the tyger, and all the varie- 
ties of the same tribe by fires blazing in the night. In 
the day, they seldom prowl in search of food, as the 
light is too strong for their eyes. Bome animals excel 
ifi swiftness, some in force. The strength of the lion, 
would be highly inconsistent with the timidity of the 
stag ; and the horns of the latter would be unservicea- 
ble to the former, who rushes with impetuous fury on 
hi^ prey, through the thick and entangling forests. 
That the particular parts of their frames are cbnducive 
in the greatest degree to vigour and growth, and that 
every place affords proper sustenance to its peculiar 
animals, is clear from the plumpness of their bodies, 
the agility of their actions, and the beauty of theii* 
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forms, whenever they are found in a natural and wild. 
state. The insect, visible by the assistance of a mi- 
croscope, sporting in a drop of water, appears no less 
active and strong, in proportion to his size, than 
the whale which agitates the northern ocean ; and 
among quadrupeds, the sleek mole, the active mouse^ 
the shaggy bear, and enormous elephant, discover an 
equal degree of health and robustness. 

He who has given life to animals has diversified their 
means of supporting it : and we cannot fail to remark 
an evident reason for this constitution of nature ; for 
if all birds were to fly in the same manner, every fish 
to sAvim with the same velocity, and every quadruped 
to run with equal swiftness, the tribes of the weaker 
animals would fall a prey to the unavoidable rapacity 
"of the stronger, and would soon be entirely extinct. • 
Objects that are open to daily observation lose their 
effect upon our minds ; but such as are rare and un- 
common seldom fail to strike us with admiration. 
This remark is peculiarly applicable to those animalsf 
which form as it were the connecting links in the chain 
of animation, and which show with what facility the 
great author of nature can depart from those general 
* laws, by which he limits certain animals to peculiar 
elements. The sight of web-footed birds, serpents, 
frogs, lizards, and tortoises, which can equally betake 
themselves to the land or the water, excites no sur- 
prise ; but how curious does the silurus callychthys, a 
species of fish, appear I When the rivulet it inhabits 
is dry, it has the power of travelling over land, till it 
finds more copious streams. The inguana, a species 
of lizard, sports in the water, or lives among trees, 
feedmg upon the flowers of the mahot and the leaves 
of the raapon, in the warm climate of Afi-ica. The 
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flying squirrel can extend the membranes which grow 
on each side of its body in such a manner, that, being 
able to descend by a precipitate slight from one branch 
to another, it easily avoids its pursuers. The flying 
fish, supported by his extended fins, seeks safety in the 
air, to escape the rapacity of its enemies in the water. 
The beaver of New Holland has the bill and the web 
feet of a duck. The ostrich is of an ambiguous class, 
and may be said to be rather a running, than a flying 
animal : his wings are not large or long enough to 
raise him from the ground, but rather serve as sails or 
oars to impel the air, and add swiftness to his feet. The 
scaly sides of the crocodile, the hard integument of 
jthe rhinoceros, Mid the hairy co^t of the cassowary 
prove with what ease their Creator could vary his plans, 
and furnish each with a kind of covering, differing from 
that which belongs to their species* 

Every regipn of the globe, with very few exceptions, 

is found to be replete with life. To produce organized 

and animated bodies is the constant employment of 

jia^ure, and her prolific power knows nobounds* Ray, the 

.ingenious author of a curious work on the creation, has 

divided animated bodies into four genera ; beasts^ birdsy 

j^shesy and insects. *" T^ie species of beasts, including 

serpents, are about 150 ; the number of birds known 

and described, near 500 ; and the number of fishes, 

excluding shell fish, as many : but if the shell fish be 

. taken in, more than six times the number. The in 

sects, if we take in the exanguious, both terrestrial and 

aquatic, may vie even with pljjnts themselves. But* 

terflies and beetles are such numerous tribes, that I 

. believe in our-own native country alone the species of 

each kind may amount to 150, or more. The insects 

I 3 
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a the whole earth (land and water) will amount to ten 
chousand." — Ray, p. 23. , 

^ Linnsus ^^ has liistributed animals into six classes, 
viz. mammalia^ cruea^ amfihibia^ fdacea^ insectOy vermee. 
Each class is divided into a certain number of orders, 
and each order is again subdivided into genera, each 
of which contains a variety of species. This system 
includes 354 kinds, and near six thousand known 
species." 

Such a variety of animals found in the world is a 
just subject of astonishment. Many are visible to the 
naked eye ; but the magnifying power of glasses has 
opened new scenes of life to our views. The green 
leaves, the blades of grass, the pools of stagnant wa- 
ter, are as fully peopled with inhabitants, in propor* 
tion to their size, as the broad rivers, deep forests, 
and wide spread oceans, which c&versify the globe. 
The moss and grass, to the insects inhabiting them^ 
are gardens and forests, consisting of numberless 
plants ; drops of water are seas ; and the grains of dust ^ 
and sand are precipices and mountains. The minute- 
ness of hiany insects is the strongest reason for admir- 
ing the curious mechanism of their structure, which 
combines so many vessels, organs, joints, weapons, 
and membranes in a single point or speck, frequently 
so small indeedt^^AttL^th^ir whole frame to the unaided 
eye is scarcely vis9>le. We cannot fail to admire Ihe 
benevolence of nature to man in this particular cir- 
cumstance of their minuteness ; for if they had bulk 
and size, in proportion to some of the larger animals, 
, they would be the most hideous and formidable of his 
enemies. The common insects, which now only ap- 
pear to discolour the ears of com, would then frus- 
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trate the labours of agriculture, and make the most 
destructive ravages in our fields and harvests. 

In places most remote from the abode of man^ and 
in every element, are animals to be found. . The wa- 
ters contain innumerable inhabitants. Such kinds of 
fish as' are wholesome for food are exceedingly prolific, 
but those which are of a noxious kind are much less 
so. The same benign Providence which has regula- 
ted this power of increase keeps those at a distance 
from our shores, which we have no want of; and sends 
those which furnish delicious food within the reach of 
bur arts. A cod will bring forth as many eggs in a 
year, as apiounts to the whole population of Britain : 
one million have been found in a flounder, and half 
that number in a mackarel. Sullivan's View of Na- 
ture, vol. iii, p. 261. Among the rocky coasts are 
discovered tribes of shell-fish ; in the wide and open 
ocean the shark and the grampus seek their prey : 
and in the northern seas, amid the masses of ice, 
which abound in the polar circle, the mighty whale 
secures his wintry retreat. In the deep forests of th6 
Cape of Good Hope walks the elephant, and among 
the sedges, of the Nile and the Ganges lurks the 
insidious crocodile. The rose-coloured flamingo* 
inhabits the miry shores of the southern ocean ; be- 
tween the tropics the gay humming bird, the small- 
est of the feathered race, extracts the honey from fra- 
grant flowers ; among the sands of Africa the ostrich 
deposits her eggs, leaving her young to the fostering 
care of nature ; and upon the summit of the craggy rocks 
of the Orknies, inaccessible to man, the eagles frame 
their capacious eyry. 
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Travellers of credit assure us, that there is not a 
shallow in the seas between the tropics, which is not 
distinguished by some species of bird, crab, turtle^ 
or fish, no where else to be found so varied, or in such 
abundance. 

Heat, if not the principle of animation, is at least 
its great and necessary stimulative. As soon as the 
sun reaches the point of the vernal equinox, his 
piercing rays begin to inspire universal nature with 
activity. Every step he advances through the heavens 
unnouQces the progress of vegetation, and general 
production. Ail animals come forth from their win- 
try retirement, and follow with activity the dictates of 
their peculiar instincts. Incited by the genial influence 
of warmth, the feathered tribes fill the groves with 
their songs, the quadrupeds and reptiles disport in 
the verdant fields and forests, and the finny race leave 
the dark recesses of the northern deeps, to hasten in 
countless shoals to the coasts. Animals then obey 
with alacrity the universal law, which prompts them 
to propagate their kind, and to enjoy the happiness 
peculiar to their respective species. 

Throughout universal nature a gradation of beings 
may be traced ; and yet their particular differences 
elude, the observation, like the various colours of the 
rainbow blending and mixing with each other. Where 
vegetation ceases, or seems to cease, perception be- 
gins ; and we trace some of the first rudiments, or 
sparks of it, in the actinia, or sea ai>emone, the oys- 
ter, and the snail. Then it ascends through various 
gradations of beings, distinguished by more enlarged 
and more active faculties, more perfect and more nu- 
•merous organs, to those creatures, which approach 
to the nature of man. We behold the distant resem* 
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glance of his sagacity in the elephant, of his social 
attachments in the bee and the beaver, and the rude 
traces of his form in the orang outang. We next re- 
mark discriminations between the different families of 
mankind, from the stupid and brutish savages of Nova 
Zembla to the polished Europeans, characterized in- 
deed with the same general form and limbs, but mark- 
ed by dissimilarity of features. In various climes the 
difference of complexion and stature is likewise ob- 
servable : such as the fair countenances of the natives 
of the North of Europe, the swarthy Moor and 
Spaniard, and the olive coloured and black Asiatic ; 
the dwarfish Tatars of the Polar regions^ and the 
giants of the Straits of Magellan. Nothing however 
is more worthy of our attention, as it constitutes a 
distinction, which is not merely external, bu^ of an 
intrinsic and most exalted kind, than man improved 
in his intellectual powers, adorned by arts, and refined 
by philosophy, as we ccmtemplate • his character in a 
Bacon, a Boyle, and a Newton. Then we ascend to 
heaven itself, and contemplate the angels differing in 
rank and subordination, rising gradually to the- arch- 
angel, who stands before the throne of God, and exe- 
cutes his commands. And, finally, our soaring thoughts 
reach the summit of the long-ascending series of 
beings, which is extended even to the Creator himself. 
'The figures and the proportions- of animals, the 
number and the position of their limbs, the substance 
of their flesh, bones, and integuments, and more par- 
ticularly the structure of the human frame, are replete 
with discoveries of the most admirable contrivance, as 
to their arrangement and fitness for their different 
uses. 
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That the organs of anitnals are essential to their 
preservation, and even to their existence, will appear 
from considering the construction and properties of 
the eycj which is one of the most remarkable and the 
most useful. Supposing an animal endued with life 
and motion, yet still it could not know in what place 
to find sustenance, or by what means to avoid danger, 
without the faculty of sight. This constituted in man, 
as well as in other animals, a refined kind of feeling, 
extended to the various objects of nature and art. 
The organ of vision is a most lively and delicate instru- 
ment of exquisite structure, through which sensations 
HTe conveyed to the mind. Its form is the most com- 
modious that can possibly be imagined, for containing 
the different humours of which it consists, and re- 
ceiving the images of all external objects. By its 
situation in the head, it can take in a greater number 
of objects, than if placed in any other pait of the 
body. And by its power of motion, it can be turned 
• to view those objects, in whatever direction they may 
appear. The wonder of this examination is greatly 
increased on investigating the more minute parts and 
mechanism of the eye. The pupil is contracted or 
dilated, according to the distance or remoteness of' 
objects, or the' increase or diminution of light. The 
coverings or tunics are of the firmest texture, and 
softest substance. The vitreous, the aqueous, and the 
ciystalline humours are all remarkable for clearness 
and transparency, and are formed according to the 
most exact rules of vision^, for collecting the rays of 
light to a point. 

Clumsy and mishapen are the instruments of art, 
when compared with this finished and beautiful organ. 
True it. is, that the microscope enables us to survey 
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the smaller works of nature^ and thkt the telescope 
exalts our prospect to the wonders of the celestial bo» 
dies : but these are fixed and limited to certain dis- 
tances, and particular points of view ; one is adapted 
to measuring the magnitude of a planet, the other to 
examining the formation of an insect : but the eye 
wonderfully accommodates itself to every distance 
within its own extensive sphere. Without diminution 
of its force, or the energy or distinctness of its powers, 
it alike surveys the page of learning, embraces the 
wide prospects of sea and land, and takes in the count- 
less constellations of the heavens. In what manner 
it can adapt itself to these very different objects and 
distances, seems not to be clearly understood by ana- 
tomists ; we know however enough of its effects to s6e 
the most evident traces of design in its formation, and 
its most perfect fitness to the spheres in which dif- 
ferent animals move. The study of o/itics, to which 
these remarks may lead, is one of the most pleasing 
branches of science. . 

The Jinal cause for the production of animals was 
a subject of deep and serious speculation among ancient 
philosophers : Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny 
concluded, that ail things were created for the service 
of man. In modern times, this prejudice, so indulgent 
to the pride of mankind, has been strengthened rather 
than weakened, by more enlarged inquiries, and more 
intimate acquaintance with nature. 

The dominion of man is sufficiently extensive to re- 
lieve his wants, administer to his luxury, and indulge 
his pride, as the IoikI qf the creation. Is there any 
thing peculiarly august in his 'countenance, or Com- 
manding in his erect figure, which impresses the most 
savagfe beasts of the .forest with terror, and awes them 
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into submission ? Or does he deiive his superiority 
from his intellectual powers, and his contrivance of 
various expedients to subdue and tame them ? The 
latter is certainly the more probable supposition. 
Those animals, which have not -yet become acquainted 
with his prowess, meet his first attacks with the most 
hardy presumption. The albatross and the whale on- 
ly fly from his presence, when they have felt the force 
of his weapons. The enormous bear of the polar re- 
gions boldly advances to meet his attack ; and the fe** 
roqious lion of Zaara, confiding in his strength, ven^ 
tures singly to engage a whole caravan, consisting of 
thousands ; and when repulsed by numbers, and 
obliged to retire, he still continues to face his pursuers. 
On the contrary, in the most populous parts of Africa, 
when the lion has been frequently hunted by the har- 
dy natives, such is his dread of the human race, that 
even the sight of a child puts him to flight. In all 
countries, in proportion as man is civilized, the lower 
ranks of animals are either reduced to servitude, or 
treated as rebels ; all their associations are dissolved, 
except such as will answer his purposes ; and all their 
united strength and natural powers are subdued, and 
nothing remains but their solitary instincts, or those 
foreign habitudes, which they -acquire from human 
education. Those whose daring, or those whose timid 
natures admit not of being tamed, seek in the distant 
recesses of the forests, or the impenetrable fastnesses 
of the mcruntains, protection from an enemy, wtose 
superiour sagacity detects their arts, and discovers 
their retreats ; who entraps them with his snares, when 
not present himself ; and who lurking behind the thick 
covert, discharges his imerring instrument^ of death, 
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tnd slays them at a distance so great, as not to awaken 
4ieir apprehensions of danger. 

It is thus he maintains his power over all living 
creatures, alike in the frozen regions of the north, 
tnd in the hot and burning plains of the torrid zone. 
Whenever they are discovered by his penetrating eye, 
the most savage and hostile tribes may for a time hold 
his eiApire in dispute : but their opposition and their 
force serve only to awaken, his ingenuity, and call his 
powers into more daring action. The horse and the 
dog which enjoy his protection from the earliest period 
of their lives, are taught to know their master, and to 
adopt many of his habits of life. Upon the lion and 
the tyg^r, which the African leads captives from the 
forests, or upon the vulture and Ae eagle, which he 
secures when young, or brings down from their rapid 
and sublime flights, he at first imposes the severity of 
famine, watching, and fatigue, to conquer their savage 
n^ature, and reduce theip. to obedience. The dangers 
of the ocean stop not the pursuits of man ; the sailor 
catches the ravenous sharks and transfixes the mighty 
whale. With a boldness still more desperate, the 
fowler of the north climbs the perpendicular rocks of 
Norway or St. Kilda, or lowered from their airy summits 
which overhang the tempestuous deep, explores the 
nests of the clamorous birds, and plunc}^ them of 
their eggs and their yo»mg. From such' arduous la- 
bours does man draw the means of liis subsistence ; 
from such exertions he acquires peculiar habits of 
courage and agility, becomes reconciled to his situa- 
tion, and enjoys it without repining at the easier lot of 
others. 

Thus is constantly executed that primeval law, which 
secured the empire of the creation to mkn. by the ^r.- 

VOL. II. K 
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press voice of divine revelation, even after he had for- 
feited his innocence, and was debased by g^lt. ^nd 
the fear of you and the dread of you shall be ufton every 
beast of the earthy and upon every foivlofthe air ; upon 
all that moveth ufion the earthy and ufion ail the fishes of 
the sea ; into your hand are they delivered. Gen. ix, 2. 
Much as we may discern in the animal economy to 
convince us of the benevolence of nature, there are 
many things, which excite our surprise, and for which 
we cannot readily account. That she should so fiar 
in appearance counteract her own designs, as to make 
one animal prey upon another, seems extraordinary ; 
but perhaps this law is not so severe as it a^^ars t6 
be, when we consider, that animals have no presenti- 
ment of their fate ; that contracted as their existence 
is, all of them evidently enjoy that portion of liappi- 
ness, which is consistent with their formation and pow- 
ers. By the present constitution of the animal system 
the life and happiness of its superior orders are pro- 
moted : the bodies of the inferior classes, which from 
their delicate structure, must more quickly perish, be- 
come the materials of sustaining life in others ; and a 
much larger number is enabled to subsist in conse- 
quence of animals thus devouring each other, than 
could be maintained, if they all subsisted upon vegeta- 
bles ; because it is a received principle in physics, that 
animal food furnishes more nutriment than vegetable 

substances of equal weight. 

It is sufficiently evident, that the various tribes of 

insects, by preying upon each other, preserve the fruits 
of the earth from those ravages they would necessarily 
suffer, should any one species of them multiply td6 
fast ; and even those which we drive from our habita- 
tions are formed for salutary purposes, and consume 
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such substances as would become pernicious to the 
health of ma^) if left to a gradual decay. 

For what reason nature is so prodigal in the produc- 
tion of animals invisible, as well as Visible^ to the un- 
assisted eye ; for what cause such ingenious contri- 
vance is bestowed upon their structure, and so much 
elegance displayed in their colours and forms ; why 
the more noxious animals should exist, such as the 
tarantula, the rgttle snake, the crocodile, and the izal 
salya* ; are questions which naturalists will not be 
able to answer, until they are more perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the general economy of her designs, and the 
particular relation and dependance of one animal upon 
anoth«r. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SLMILARITY OF ANIMALS TO VEGETA- 

BLES. 

II. THE powers of growth and of the propaga- 
tion of their respective species are possessed in com- 
mon by the animal and the vegetable ; and the first 
Step, which is made by nature towards endowing a 
creature with motion, constitutes the connecting link 

* A species of bee, armed with a poisonous sting : when 
k appears jin Abyssinia, and the coasts of the Red Sea, so ter- 
rified are the inhabitants, that they quit their abodes, and 
fly to the distant sands of Beja. See Sullivan, yol. iii, p/287* 
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of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and this fink 
is formed by the oyster, and the various kinds 6{ the 
aoo/ihitesj or those vegetable substances which are 
possessed of animation. Yet minute and feeble as 
their frame appears, wonderful and stupendous ar^ 
. the structures which tlvey raise : witness those immense 
and dangerous coral rocks, described in Cook's voyage, 
which rise almost perpendicularly like walls, in the 
Southern Ocean, and are formed by a species of the 
tithophytos^ to whose labours we owe those beautiful 
corals, known by the name of madrepores and miUe- 
poresj whilst the zoophytes, from' their protruding 
from their habitation, in the form of flowers, were 
once classed amongst the vegetable tribes. 

TW polypus ranks as the first of plants, and tKe 
lust of animals, if its propagation, as some naturalists 
afHrm, can be effected by cuttings, similar to the 
multiplication of plants by slips and suckers.* Dif* 
ference of formation, and jthe power of'moving from 
one place to another, seem to constitute the most re* 
markable discriminations. The lines, which divide 
these two kingdoms,* however, cannot be very accu- 
rately marked oiit ; and the common properties of 
animals and vegetables are much more numerous, than 
their essential distinctions.! 

The poets, both ancient and modem, have indulged 
the pleasing fiction of attributing to vegetables the 
passions, actions, and many of the characteristics ot- 

* See Martin's Abridge^ment of the Philosophigal Trans« 
actions, .vol. ix,'p. 17. for the history of the polypus. 

t Ray, p. 169. Chatnbers's Dictionary. Evelyn's Sylva^ 
p. 33. Watson's Essays. Smellie^s Philosophy of Natural 
iSstory, v. i 
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animals. The philosophers Plato, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, did not hesitate to raise them to that 
distinction ; and many of the modern naturalists, for 
instance, Cardan, Ray, Spallanzani, Watson, ai^d 
Percival, were induced, by a more accurate inspection 
oi their structure and properties, to favour that opinion^ 
The external form of some plants leads at first view 
to a curious deception. One of the flowers of the 
orchis tribe resembles a bee, a second a wasp, and a 
third, still more uncommon, is like a spider. The 
•cz/firifiedittm of South America in its nectary resembleii 
likewise the body, and in its petals the legs of the 
large spider ; and this ambiguous appearance deters 
the humming-bird from extracting honey from. its 
flowers.* - , 

Nor is the close analogy of plants with abimals le^s 
curiouS) on examining their internal structure an4 
properties. The former are covered with a bark, 
which resembles the coat of the latter. Leaves,' lik^ 
the hair of animals and the feathers of birds, &11 off 
at certain seasons. Some are clad with coarse gar- 
ments, to resist all severity of weather ; others with 

* Several insects of the mantis genus are so exactly 
simiicir to a cluster of leaves, in their* fdt'm and colour^ 
that they are called by the sailors, who find them in the 
woods, walking leaves. When the tentaculaof the sea 
anemone are extended, and they are themselves expanded 
to their greatest dimensions, they bear so strong a resem- 
blance to a flower, that some naturalists have supposed 
them to be vegetables. These animals fixed to the rocks, 
and impertoraie at the base> have a mouth situated at the 
top^ which they possess the'power of dilating, till it be- 
comes capable of receiving a larga muscle : they extraet 
the fish, and return the vacant ^ell by the same aperture. 

x2 
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more flimsy raiment. The leaves may be considered 
as the lungs, from the quantity of air which they ab- 
sorb and exhale. The branches and tendrils of .the 
hop, the vine, and the ivy, resemble legs and arms. 
The circulation of sap, like that of blood, diffuses 
vigour and nourishment over all parts of the vegetable. 
The parts of generation agree with the most minute 
exactness. The seeds resemble little animals in em- 
bryo, and for number can only be compared to the 
astonishing abundance of nature shown in the spawn 
of fish. Each seed by degrees enlarges the milky 
juice, which forms its aliment, and is received from 
the parent plant, through vessels of the finest texture. 
Plants possess an organical, although not a pro- 
gressive motion. Mimosa^ the sensitive plant, is weU 
known to shrink at the touch.' The dionaa closes its 
leaves the instant a fly settles upon them. The hedy- 
*arum gyrans^ a native of Bengal; has the peculiar 
^property of voluntary motion. Two small appendages 
or leaflets, situated on each side of the foot-stalk, al- 
ternately meet and recede during the greatest part of 
the day. The heliotrope* points its flowers to the 
.sun, and seems eager to draw nourishment from his. 
genial rays. Flowers always turn towards the light ; 
under a serene sky th'ey expand ; rain and storms 
cause many of them, particularly trefoil, wood-sorrel,^ 
mountain ebony, wild senna, and the African mari- 
-gold, to be contracted ; and at night they bow their 
heads, and fold up^ their leaves, as if yielding to the 
power of sleep. Some of them, like some animals, 

* The heliotrope, or turnesole, is the heliotropiam tri- 
eoccum, very common in the environs of MontpcUier aikl 
in Germany, but it is very different from the English sun- 
flower. 
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deep during the day, and wake during the night. The 
cactus grandiflorua opens its flowers on the setting of 
the sun, and closes them at break of day. The ya/o/ia 
wirnbilis never expands its flowers, but in the evening. 
The influence, of heat in the vernal season is the same 
on animals and vegetables ; for when the birds begin 
to warble in the forests, and the fish to move in the 
deeps, the plants shoot forth their flowers, and propa- , 
gate their kind. The wood anemone begins to blow 
in Sweden when the swallow arrives ; and the marsh 
marigoid flowers in Britain when the cuckoo sings. 

These and various dther analogies are sufficient to 
show, that the animal and vegetable kingdoms approach 
very near, or rather are united to each other ; and that 
the ordinary distinctions made between them are more 
serviceable for the common purposes of discrimination, 
than consistent with the precision of true philosophy, 
or the essential differences of nature. 

SECTION I. BOTANY. 

^ . - 

This train of observation leads ,us by easy stpps to 
the consideration of that pleasing science, which opens 
a regular prospect of the vegetable kingdom, and 
comprises the knowledge of all kinds of plants. The 
study of botany is not only an elegant amusement, and 
leads to a beautiful display of the order and variety 
established by nature ; but from the different and im- 
portant uses of plants in food, raiment, medicine, and 
many arts, it is of real and essential service to man- 
kind.* 

V 

* Martyn's Letters on Botany. Ray, p.20r, &c. Linnaei 
Op. p. 24, Sec. Loves of the plants, vol. i. Amoenitates 
Acad. vol. vi, p. 311, &c. Derham*s Physico. Theol. p. 
488, &c. 
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The range of botany is wide and extensive, from the 
small moss and the fungi, which are intermixed with 
the common grass, to the towering pine and the ma-* 
jestic oak. The various kinds of grass, which cover 
the earth ; flowers of all hues and formsy which ex- 
hale the most fragrant odours ; beautiful shrubs and 
stately trees, are all subjects of the domiptotis of Flora. 
^< Linnaeus, says Dif . Darwin, has divided the vegetable 
world into twenty-|bur classes ; these classes into 
about an hundred and twenty orders ; these contam 
about two thousand &milies, or genera ; and these fa- 
milies about twenty thousand species, beside innumer- 
able varieties, which the accidents of climate or cul- 
tivation have added to these species." 

This number of plants must be exceedingly deficient 
if we consider how little is known of the vegetable 
productions of the globe. We are very .slightly ac- 
quainted with the interior parts of Africa, with the 
three Arabias, the two Americas, with New Guinea, 
New Zealand, and the innumerable islands of the 
Southern Ocean. What have we ascertained in the 
immense Archipelagos of the Philippines and Moluc- 
cas, or of most of the Asiatic islands ? The vast 
coasts of New Holland, >and the island of Otaheite, 
are said to have a botany peculiar to themselves. 

<< Another Flora there of bolder hues. 

And richer sweets beyond our garden's pride,. 

Plays o'er the fields^ and showers with sudden hand . 

Exuberant spring." 

Thomson's summer. 

Linnxus, the celebrated professor of Upsal, and 
president of the academy of Stockholm, rose superior 
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k> the difficulties of povertf , and raised himself to the 
highest distinction as a most laborious and accurate 
physiologist. With an extent and clearness of intel- 
lecty and a diligence of research peculiar to himself^ 
he undertook the arduous task of reforming the whole 
system of botany. Before his time, the description 
of plants was so perplexed with difficult and abstruse 
terms, that it only tended to make their nature more 
obscure, and their study more repulsiyei In- two suc- 
cessive works, he has determined the genera and 
spjecies of plants, in such a manner, that by retaining 
all the old names, which agreed with his new rules, 
and reforming all the rest^ he established a clear no- 
menclature, founded upon the true principles of the - 
art., He confined himself to a small number of techni- 
cal words well chosen and appropriate, in order to 
make short definitions of the true character of plants. 
The new language of botany, which he thus invented, 
although it necessarily departed from the classical 
model, yet it was not encumbered with the tedious 
circumlocutions of the old descriptions, and is in ge- 
neral shoit, precise, and expressive. From the de-. 
scription of the^ vegetable tribes, he proceeded to^ 
assign them particular names, and thus familiarized 
them in such a manner, that,, by his appropriate ap- 
pellations, a botanist is enabled, at first sight, to name 
any plant he has ever seen before, as well as to know 
its nature by its fructification, and understand its pro- . 
perties by an apt and clear description. 

But the glory of Linnaeus arose from his ^making 
the sexual discriminations of plants the basis of his 
system. Those parts, which had before been regarded 
as useless and superfluous, were raised to the rank^ 
that nature had originally designed for them. This 
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was a work of great labour, and required the most 
accurate observation ; for not only the genera, but 
every species were to be examined by their stamina 
and pistils, aa he determined those to be the only parts 
essentially necessary to fructification. This distinc- 
tion appeared to many, at first sight, to be too frivo- 
lous, as they thought that nature had not been scru- 
pulously exact in her productions : but sinoe the 
Linna&an system has been established, there is. no 
Student of botany, who is able to determine the prer 
eise character of any genus, without having the accu- 
rate idea of these discriminating parts. 

The system of Linnxus appears to be more con- 
formable to nature than any yet offered to the world : 
it has this peculiar excellence, that the name of each 
vegetable gives us its description : and if there be any 
defect in his four and twenty classes, it must be attri- 
buted to the necessary deficiency of any artificial 
arrangement, when applied to the infinite, variety of 
nature. 

Without any intention to detract from the reputation 
of this great naturalist, we may venture to as^it». 
that his merit consists not so much in the first dis<< 
covery, as in the adoption and establishment of the 
sexual system. Plain intimations of it are given by 
some of the ancient naturalists, particularly by Aris-*. 
totle and Theophrastus. Herodotus mentions, that 
It was a custom of the natives of Babylon to carry the. 
flowers of the male to the female palm-tree, and thus 
assist the operations of nature in producing fruit. 
This curious fact was confirmed by the observation of 
Hasselquist, in the middle of the last century. Nor 
did it escape the researches of Ray gind Millington, 
who flourished many years before the time of Linnxus. 
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Grew," the ingenious author of the anatomy of vegeta- 
bles/ expressly affirms, that every plant is male and 
female ; he has pointed out the close analogies between 
the parts of fructification and those of generation, and 
the correspondent offices and effects of each. 

All plants seem to grow in the same manner : the 
genial warmth of the sun, the refreshment of the rains, 
the same soils appear to suit their respective species ; 
and upon a superficial glance, they seem to have the 
same common parts. A chymical analysis discovers 
the same constituent principles in all, that is to say, 
calcareous earth, oil, water, and air, with a portion of 
iron, to which they owe their beautiful colours. Yet 
although composed of similar materials, their juices 
to the eye, and to the taste, appear as various as their 
forms. The soporific milk of the poppy, the acrid 
but equally milky juice of the spunge, the acid of the 
sorrel, the saccharine sap of the sycamore and maple, 
and the resin of the tribe of pines, bear no resemblance 
to each other. Various are the articles of use and 
pleasure, which man receives from the vegetable world ; 
yet how many of their qualities remain undiscovered ! 
And the investigation of these qualities is rendered 
highly important by considering, that, copious as our 
)lst of esculents may be, there are doubtless many 
Others, which might be added ; and perhaps a process 
inight be discovered, by which some plants hitherto 
neglected may be rendered nutritious, as an agreeable 
part of our common diet, or salutary, as introduced 
mto the materia medica. 

The inward structure of plants is as regular and 
various, as their external forms are elegant and well 
proportioned. This formation cannot have been origi- 
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nally designed, merely to attract and gratify the ad- 
miring eye of an accidental spectator, but rather t« 

- render the production more perfect. The root, trunk, 
branch, leaf, flower, fruit, and seed, have each its pe- 
culiar character and form, and the microscope dis- 
plays all their latent beauties to the eye. Every 
one of them When dissected, and seen by the aid of 
a glass, appears to be interwoven with complicated 
meshes, which vary in an endless diversity, and charm 
the eye by the perfect regularity of the net work. 
The transverse section of a pear, when magnified, 
shows first the acetary, which joins the core, compo- 
sed of regular circles ; secondly, the outer parenchyma 
or pulp, formed of globules, ligneous fibres, and ra- 
diated vessels, disposed in the most beautiful orA^ ; 
and thirdly, the ring of sap vessels a^ akin fonned 
of circles, and strait lines or ducts, no part in the: 
contexture of the smallest fibre or leaf is unfinished* 
but is formed with the most minute exactneys^ The 

- seeds of plants have the appearance of shells^ unlike 'j^. . 
in*form, and diversified with spots and stripes. Every ^ 
seed possesses a reservoir of nutriment, designed for 
the growth of the future plant. This is the matter^ 
prepared by nature for the reproduction and continual 
tion of the Whole species. This nutriment consists 
starch, mucilage, or oil, within the coat of the see< 
or of sugar and subacid pulp in the fruit, which be« 
longs to it. The sections of the various kinds of trees ar^ ' 
crossed with the greatest number of regular figures, 
which the imagination can conceive. The lines are 
more or less near or remote, according to the solidity 
or softness of the wood. The lines which form the 
texture of fir trees, are distant ; but those of oak are 
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elose and compact. — And this difference of texture 
may serve to account for their greater or less solidity, 
and the difference of time requisite for them to arrive 
at maturity. 

The different vegetable productions are no less nu- 
merous than useful. The purposes to which trees are 
applied) are 'well known, from the flexible willow, 
which forms the basket, to the hardy oak, which com- 
poses the most substantial parts of a ship of war. AH 
possess different qualities, adapted to their different 
purposes. The meanest, and in appearance the most 
unpleasant, have their use ; even the thistle is not only 
the food of some animals, but is serviceable in making 
glass. There is scarcely .a plant which, although re- 
as food by some animals, is not eagerly sought 

thers. The horse yields the common water hem- 
lock to the gottty and the cow the long leafed water 
^lieinlock to the sheepi The goat again leaves the 
aconite, or bane berries to the horse. The euphorbia 
or juiurge so noxious to man is greedily devoured by 
.' • tome of the insect tribes. The aloe is a magazine of 
provisions and of implements to the Indians, who in- 
habit the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Some 
lants, as rhubarb and opium, alleviate the tortures of 
n ; and some, as the quinquina, or Peruvian bark, 

subdue the rage of the burning fever. Wheat, thr 
[delicious and prolific g^ain, which gives to the northern 
finhabltants of the world their wholesome nutriment, 
grows in almost every climate. Where excessive 
heat or other causes prevent it from coming to per- 
fection, its place is amply supplied by the bread fruit, 
the cassavi root, and maize, and more particularly by 
rice, which is the common aliment of that great por- 
tion of mankind^ who inhabit the warm regions of the 

VOL. II. u 
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earth. Evety meadow in the vernal season brings^ 
forth various kinds of grass ; and this spontaneous and 
most abundant of all vegetable productions requires 
only the labour of the husbandman to collect its har- 
vest. The iron -wood, solid as marble, furnishes the 
Otaheitah with his lonjf spear and massy club. The 
wild pine of Campcachy retains the rain water in its 
deep and capacious leaves, not less for the refresfa^^jient 
of the tree itself, than of the thirsty native of a burn- 
ing soil. The cocoa of the East and West Indies aw- 
swers many of the Qiost^iiiefiil purposes of life to- the 
natives of a warm dift^m^ Its bark is manufactured 
into cordage and clothing, and its shell into useful ves- 
sels ; its kernel affords a pleasant and niitaitive food, 
and its milk a cooling beverage ; its leaves are used for 
covering houses, and are worked into baskets : and 
its boughs are of sendee to make props and rafters. 
The rein deer of the Laplander, so essential to his 
support and subsistence, could not survive through the 
tedious winter, without t,he lichen rangiferinus, which , 
he digs from beneath the snow. All these productions 
and the various trees which produce cork and emit 
rosin, turpentine, pitch, gums, and balsam, either 
supply some constant necessity, obviate some inconve- 
nience, or contribute to some use or gratification of 
the natives of the soils where they grow, or the inhabi* 
tants of distant climates. 

Among vegetable productions, we cannot fail to ' 
notice the tribes of mosses^ of such variety in their % 
forms, that they scarcely yield to plants in number ; ^ 
and although extremely minute, yet of such an admi- " 
rable structure, that they excel the stately palms of 
India, or the sturdy oaks of the forest. These mosses- 
are dried up in summer, but in wiAter they I'cvivcr 
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and assume a peculiar verdure ; and as the season ad- 
vances^ they protect the roots of plants fiom cold, 
from the chilling blasts of spring, and the scorching 
heat of the summer sun. 

Of the ardour with which the pursuit of botany is 
capable of inspiring its votaries there have been many 
eminent instances. The reforviuition of the system 
bj^iaitmxus was a strong incitement to his pupils to 
explore the most distant countries. Tomstroem tra- 
velled into Asia) and Hasselquist into Egypt and 
Palestine, where, he fell a sacrifice to a lingering dis- 
order. The fi'uits of hu i%bQ|^s were not however 
lost. to the world, as his botSpcal collections enrich 
the royal cabinet of Stockholm. Osbeck explored China 
1^4'Ja^a; Loefling w^nt into Spain, and Uu wuiJs to 
South America, where he died. Thunberg travelled in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and has given a more particu- 
lar account of Japan than any other traveller. Sparrman 
performed a voyage to tlie Cape of Good Hope, and 
has described the most remarkable animals and vege- 
taj^ies in ,that part of the world. Linnaeus himself 
traversed Sweden and Lapland, where he braved the 
horrors of deserts and precipices, and suffered extreme 

, hunger, thirst, and cold. In the researches of natural 
history the diligence of men, of other countries has 
been conspicuous. Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander 
performed a voyage round the globe with captain 

, Cook, and brought home many vegetable treasures of 
the Southern Islands. The diligence of Dr. Sibthorpe, 
jun. late professor of botany in Oxford, deserves to be 
^eli known. He encouraged, by his testamentary 
munificence, that pursuit to which he sacrificed his 
health, and finally his life, by two excursions into the 
east ; and his Flora Gr<eca will, no doubt, be aval 
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ble monument of his scientific skill, and laborious 
researches. Bartram explored the deserts of North 
America, and has supplied a fund of information to 
the admirers of the wild productions of nature. 

Uncertain as our climate is, and subject to the 
greatest changes of weather, we may still find in Elng- 
land sufficient scope to gratify our taste by an exten- 
sive survey of the vegetable beauties of the 'fcn^ation.- 
Exclusive of the well known gaidcns of Windsor> 
Richmond, Kew, and Nuneham, there is scarcely a 
scat of any private gentleman, which does not present 
the prospect of flowers distinguished by the richest 
colours, and most fragrant perfume. Every c|ime 
supplies likewise its tributary shrubs of various leaf, 
~ebl5iii7 ^3id"1brm ^ttr Great Britaia^ ai^ 
spots where they can be seen flourishing in a mttmer 
more nearly approaching the verdure and luxuriance, 
of their native soUs, than in the delightful pleasure-' ■. 
grounds of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, 
and the marquis of Buckingham at Stow. Or if the 
traveller wishes to behold nature in her original state, 
where the hand of art has not clothed her Mrith exotic 
. ornaments, let him repair to the New Forest, to the 
woods that overhang the foanung streams of the Der* « 
went, reflect their images in the lakes of Winander 
Mere, and Ullswater, or diversify the romantic pros- 
pects of Duncombe and Piercefield : such wild and 
solemn scenes may suggest the pleasing recollection \, 
of the first age of the world, when the parents of the i 
human race, blessed with unspotted innocence, roved 4 
amid the blooming flowers and umbrageous g^ves of I 
paradise^ and there enjoyed the society of angels, ani 
even of the great Creator himseFf. 
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** These are thehauats of meditation ; these 
The scenes where ancient bards th' inspiring breath 
Ecstatic felt ; and, from the world retired, . 
Conversed with angels, and immortal forms. 
On gracious errands sent." 

Thomson's summer. 



The i^inciples of botany are sufficiently regular, to 

'give it the form and precision of science. Arid yet 

the true ixitanist is far from contenting himself with 

mere books : his observations are united with reading. 

Linnaeus, Curtis, and Withering, are authors, whose 

works may be studied to great advantage ; but they ai'e 

rather to be verified in the fields, than only perused in 

the closet. To range in search of plants, and to 

examine their correspondence with their descriptions, 

is a source of very high gratification ; as it proves the 

. /truth of the principles, upon v/hich this pleasing 

t". Atudy depends. 

The botanist follows nature into her most retired 
abodes, and views herein her simple taste, and native 
majesty.- He remarks some of her productions dis- 
■ figured by cultivation in gardens, where amid all the 
varieties *of the apple and the pear, however distin- 
guished by their colour, size, and taste', he observesj 
thut there is but one original species of each, and that 
they have respectively but one radical character. He 
beholds the wonderful prodigality of nature, even in 
the composition of the common daisy, which consists 
." of more than two humdred flowers^ each including its 
respective corolla^ germ, pistil, stamina, and seed, 
as perfectly formed as those of a complete lily, or 
hyacinth. . And he^ees this diversity as fully illustrated' 

in the different sorts of grass, a term which, although 

l2 
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it commonlf conveys only one notion to the vulgar 
mind, and one object to the undiscerning eye, consists 
of five hundred different species, each formed with 
infinite beauty and variety. From others he particu- . 
larly distinguishes the elegant Mzc^^media^ so comm< 
in the fields, and so remarkable for its delicate 
Uke stem, trembling at every breeze ; the o^i 
$kum odoratum, which gives its fragrance to the 
mown hay ; and the atifia-fiennata with its waviiij 
plumes resembling the long feathers, of the bird of 
paradise. The botanist enjoys a pleasing and innocent 
amusement, most agreeably combined with i| love of 
rural retirement, and which gives a new and g^wing • 
interest to every walk and ride, in the most delightful 
season of the year. He collects a harvest from all 
countries for the purpose of reviewing his treasures at 
leisure, and growing rich in scientific acquiremeni 
He enjoys a satisfaction similar to that which t| 
Batupalist experiences from preserving and surveyinj 
the specimens of the animial and mineral kingdoms! 
*' Among the luxuries of the present ag^, the most' 
pure and unmixed is that afforded by collections. pf 
natural productions. In them we behold offerings at 
it were from all the inhabitants of the earth ; and th^ 
productions of the most distant shores of the world' 
are presented to our sight and consideration : openly fl 
and without reserve they exhibit the various arms, \l 
which they carry for their defence, and the instruments,^ )' 
with which they go about theJr various employnoients ; i - 
and while every one of them celebrates its Maker's ;•' 
praise in a different manner, can any thing afford us ''i 
a more innocent plieasure, a more noble or refined | 
luxury, or one that charms us with greater variety ?*** ; ; 
Reflections of Linnaus; p. 2Q. A 
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SECTION II. MINERALOGY. 

III. The curiosity of man, still restless and active, 
continues its progress along the paths of nature with 

ibating ardour. After he has surveyed the wonders 
le animal and vegetable kingdoms, he proceeds to 

>se masses of unorganized matter, which are either 
found upon the surface, or concealed in the recesses 
of the earth ; and thus he is led to mineralogy. The 
terii^ mineral is comiponly applied to any substance 
simple o» compound, dug out of a subterraneous place 
er ndnty from whence it takes its denomination. This 
science relates 1 . to earth and stones in general ; 
3. salts; 3. Inflammables; and 4. metals. 

1 . Earth and atones in general are, 1 st. mould, the 
Hyiupport of vegetables ; 2nd, clays, which, mixed with 
[Pwater^ harden in the fire into bricks^ delf, china, &c* 
\. Sd, calcareous substances, as chalks, marls, limestones, 
i marbles, convertible by heat. into quicklime, and gyp- 

. sum into alabaster ; 4th, talcs, which are found in flat, 
smooth laminae ;> 5th, slates also split into laminae; 

. these with a variety of stcMies fi'om freestone, or sand, 

% to granite, porphyry, flint, and substances still harder^ 
such as precious. st(Mies, are known by various pr<^- 

■ perties, and are accordingly applied to different pur*^ 
poses ; some, in addition to being serviceable in build- 
ing, are used as whetstones ; some strike fire with, 
steel : others are polished to glitter ih the dres» of 
the fair, or decorate the furniture of the opulent.; 
and others, melted by fire, foriji the transparent glass. 

2. "Salts are acids, or alkalis. The acids and alka* 
(j^Sj combined together, form neutral sal^s. 
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3. Inflammables are sulphur, or bitumens. These 
substances are both derived from the spoils of vegeta- 
bles or animals. 

4. Metals are brittle semi-metals, or malleable me« 
lals. 

Metallic substances are distinguished from all other 
productions by their superior brilliancy, specific gra- 
vity, and opacity. They are generally concealed in 
the bowels of the earth, combined with other sub-^ 
stances ; and they require the industry and ingenuity _ 
of man to extract and clear them fpom their original 
incrustations, and give them their most valuable quali- 
ties. Metals may be distinguished into such as are' 
ductile, and such as do not possess that property ; th<^ . 
latter are called semi-metals, and for the most part a 

m 

approach in their qualities to stony or saline sub* 
stances. The .former possess the metallic qualities 
in a higher degree. 

Arsenic, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, antimony, zinc» ^ 
and manganese, are called semi-metals. Tungsten, 
wolfran, and molybdena, are also metallic substances. 
Lead, tin, iron, copper, mercury, silver, gold, and 
platina, are metals ; the last three are called perfect 
metals, because they suffer no change by fusion, or 
the longest continued heat. Even in metals, rude and 
mis-shapen as they may appear, that law of the crea* 
tion, by which different unorganized productions are 
impressed with regular forms, does not cease to exist 
in the various experiments which are made upon them. 
We find the ores of metals, as well as other fossile ■ 
substances, under determinate forms, or geoilietrical 
figures of various kinds : and when by art they afe 
reduced to a regulus, or metallic form, the same dis- 
position still appears. When the sur&ce of melted 
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metal begins to congeal, the part beneath, yet in a 
state of fluidity, will exhibit regular chrystalline 
shapes. The breaking of a piece of metal likewise 
shows its grain, or the regular disposition of its parti- 
cles into crystals, or determinate figures. 

As most of the substances of which mineralogy 
treats have been used either for the necessity of man« 
^ind, such as iron and clay, or for ornament and luxu- 
ry, as gold, marble, and diamonds ; traces of this 
pursuit may be fQi;ind in the most remote times. It 
remained for the philosophical spirit of the last age 
to give it the regularity and the dignity of a science^ 
^d to pl^e minerals in their respective classes, ac- 
cording to their external or internal similarity. Thit 
ksc^vbdje may be acquired by rcin ar k i n g fehec^lGU? 
and copiiguration of their parts, consistency, and 
weight. 

, The minerals to be found in England particularly 
' merit observation, as they are both curious and useful. 
Amber, jet, vitriol and alliim are found in considera- 
ble quantities ; our canal coal approaches nearly to the 
beauty of jet, and even our common coal for firing is 
of a superior nature. The English earth and gp^vel 
are of the best quality ; and we have dtones, slates^ 
flags and other fossils necessary for building in g^eat 
abundance. Tin is another article in which England, 
from the time of the Phenicians, has always had the 
preeminence . The county of Cornwall alone produces 
more than all the world besides. Our lead ore is rich- 
er than in other countries, runs more fluently in the 
fire, requires less trouble and expense in working, 
$uid is when wrought very fine and ductile* Our black 
lead, or wadd^ found in Cumberland is a mineral of 
great use and value in several branches of trade and 
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arts. Copperand iron are found here in great plenty, and 
feveral ores of these metals, particularly in Anglesey, 
have of late been discovered, and brought into Use, 
which were unknown before the recent improvementsr 
in chemistry. 

The researches of man into the fossil kingdom will 
likewise afford him an abundant source of amusement 
and instruction. He will discover the most astonish- 
ing variety of marine productions in all parts of the 
earth, and in every different soil. In ttc crumbling 
chalk, the solid marble, the dusty gravel, and even the 
depths of the most inland valleys, and on the summit,s 
of the highest mountains, he will behold the spoils of 
the ocean, exhibited under the several appearances of 
petrified fish; beds of shells, and sea plants. " The 
Alps, the Apennimes, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, 
and Ararat, every mountain of every country under 
heaven, where search has beeen made, all conspire in 
one uniform and universal proof, that the sea has co- 
vered their highest summits. If we examine the earth 
we shall find the mouse deer, natives of America, bu- 
ried in Ireland ; elephants, natives of Asia and Africa, 
buried in the midst of England ; crocodiles, natives of the 
Nile, in the heart of Germany ; shell-fish, never known 
but in the American seas, together with skeletons of 
whales in the most inland regions of England ; trees 
of vast dimensions with their roots and to^s at the 
bottom of mines and marls found in. regions, where 
such tr^es ^here never known to grow, nay where it is 
demonstrably impossible they could grow." Calcott 
on the Deluge, p. 359. Such are the awful memorials 
of that universal deluge, ordained as a punishment for 
the sins of the primeval race of men, of which all parts 
of the world — ^the testimony of writers of all ages, and 
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particularly the holy scriptures, afford the most c6n* 
vincing proofs*. * 

As the external appearance may in many cases be 
the same in such masses of unorganized matter as 
differ widely in their internal constitution, mineralogy 
calls in the aid of chemical processes to prevent 
confusion : and the knowledge of the internal consti- 
tution, and essential parts of bodies is niore. fully ac- 
quired by regarding the changes produced in them by 
the action of fire, or the action of dissolvents, used to 
extract the virtues of ingredients, commonly called 
menstrUuma, 

CHEMlS*rRT. 

I 

The object of this science is to discover the nature 
and properties of bodies both solid and fluid. I re- 
commend to the reader the excellent preliminary dis- 
course of Chaptai's Chemistry, in which the uses and 
advantages of this interesting and important science 
are clearly and fully stated. 

" The natural history of the mineral kingdom, un- 
asMsted by chemistry, is a language composed of a 
few words, the knowledge of which has acquired 
the name of mineralogist to many persons. The words 
calcareous stone, granite, spar, schorle, feld, schistus, 
mica, &c. alone composed the dictionary of several 
amateurs of natural history ; but the disposition, of 
these substances in the bowels of the earth, their re- 
spective positions in the composition of the globe, their 

* See Parkinson's Organic Remains of a Former World. ; 
Woodward's Essay towards a natural History of the Earth. 
Genesis vii. Heb. xi^ 7^ and 3 Pet.iii. 
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fprmation and succesaive xiecompositionsi their uses 
in the arts, and the knowledge of their constitu- 
ent principles^ form a science, which can be well known 
and investigated by the chemist only." Chaptal's Che- 
mistry, Preliminary Discourse 

Chemistry was a long time ridiculed and neglected 
on account of the pretensions set up by many of its 
votaries to extraordinary discoveries. It was once the 
darling passion of the avaricious, and the phiintom 
which deluded the hopes of the visionary. For the 
honour of the present age^ it is now patronized by 
men of science and enlightened judgment^ and is 
brought to such perfection, as to gain a respectable 
place among the arts. In the clearness of its princi- 
ples, the solidity of its conclusions, and its reference 
to common or to philosophical uses, it is inferior to 
none. 

For the attainment of his object the chemist depends 
upon the accuracy of his experiments, although even 
from his disappointments some agreeable result un- 
expectedly arises ; and his application is frequently 
rewarded by very curious discoveries. The field of 
experiments is so vast and spacious, that the most 
diligent investigation cannot completely traverse it, 
nor any continuance of time exhaust its variety. The 
properties of bodies have never been all clearly .ascer- 
tained, and much therefore remains to be done, before 
future experience will terminate her discoveries, and 
the pleasure of novelty will cease to stimulate perse- 
vering industry. The diligent chemist will ever have 
a wide range for his researches, in endeavouring by 
hi^i experiments to discover the hidden virtues of sub- 
stances ; and, finally, to apply them to the irtiprove- 
ment of arts, and the general benefit of mankind. 
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<< Chemistry bear^ the same relation to most of the 
itrtsy as the mathematics have to the several parts of 
science^ which depend on their principles. It is pos^ 
Mble^ no. doubt, that works of mechanism may be 
executed by one, who is no mathematician ; and so 
likewise it is possible to dye a beautiful scarlet without' 
being a chemist : but the operations of the meckanicy 
and of the dyer, are not the less founded upon inva- 
riable principles, the knowledge of which would be 
of infinite utility to the artist." Chaptal's Chemistry. 

" This art is not only of advantage to agriculture, 
phyrac, mineralogy, and medicine, but its phenomena 
are interesting to all the orc'ers of men ; the appli- 
cations of this science are so numerous, that there are 
few circumstances of life, in which the chemist do^, 
not enjo^ the pleasure of seeing its principles exem- 
plified. Most of those facts, which habit has led us 
to view with indifference, are interesting phenomena 
in the eyes of the chemist. Every thing instructs and 
amuses him ; nothing is indifferent to him, because 
nothing is foreign to his pursuits ; and nature, no less 
beautiful in her most minute details, than sublime in 
the disposition of her general laws, appears to display 
the whole of her magnificence only to the eyes of the 
chemical philosopher." Chaptal's Chemistry. 

All material bodies are the subjects of chemical re- 
search. The solid and fluid matter composing the 
terraqueous globe which we inhabit ; also air, lights 
and heat are subjects proper for the examination of the 
chemist. 

The arts of dying, bleaching, tanning, glass-making, 
printing, working metals, Sec. are purely chemicaU. 
The Vegetation of plants, and some of the most ita-* 
portant functions of ammais have been explained upon 
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the principles of chemistiy . By means of tlus^sciencc 
agriculture and gardening have been greatly improYed 
in Britain and other coimtries. 

Chemistry directs the labours of the husbandman 
and the rural economist. In the dairy milk cannot be 
kept sweet and fresh, butter and cheese cannot be made 
without skill founded on chemical principles. 
' Cookery, and the art of curing and preserving beef, 
bacon, hams, and all animal and vegetable substances 
are entirely chemical. The art of brewing, distilling, 
'and making all sorts of fermented liquors depends 
upon the principles of chemistry. 

In medicine and pharmacy great benefits have been 
derived from the discoveries of chemical philosophers. 

The chemist resolves bodies into their elemental^ 
principles, and 'examines their nature and properties 
when in a detached or simple state. He thus discovers 
their mutual relation to one another, and can recom- 
• bine them in proportions different from those in which 
they were originally united. Hence new and useful 
compounds may be formed, which nature does not 
produce. 

But Chemistry is not only valuable as an art which 
{supplies many of the wants, comforts, and luxuries 
of life.' Its objects are sublime and beautiful in ano- 
ther sense ; for it is intimately connected with most 
of the phenomena of nature, as clouds, rain, show, 
dew, wind, earthquakes, &c. 



Thus may the curiosity of man be gratified by sur- 
teying the productions of nature ;' and thus the farther 
he extehdsJiis researches, the more reason will he find 
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to admire the general economy of created beings. 
Whatever objects his eye beholds, whether small or 
great) he will see design and order impressed upon 
themf in the strongest and most distinct characters. 
The small and distant stars scattered over the blu€ 
vault of heaven, apparently so numerous as to baffle 
calculation, whether they shine, only to afford us light, 
or whether they are the suns of other systems, and 
thus proclaim the illimitable extent of Almighty 
power, cannot fail to strike us with astonishment. 
The orbits of the planets, and the velocity with which 
they move, are both uniform and unchanging ; their 
gravity is regulated by an infallible measure, and their 
general harmony is not interrupted by the slightest 
variation, disorder, or accident. 

It may be proper to inform the reader that some dis- 
turbances are perceived by astronomers in tlie motions 
of the planets, which have led some of them to believe 
that the. solar system would ultimately be destroyed. 
But all this apparent disorder, all the perturbations 
which are observed, nay, all vfhich can exiatm this sys- 
tem, are periodical, and are compensated in opposite 
points of every period. The mean distances of the pla- 
nets, and the mean periods of their revolutions, remaiif 
forever the same ; so that, finally, the solar system 
seems calculated for almost eternal duration, without 
sustaining any deviations from its present state which 
will be perceived by any but astronomers. The dis- 
play of wisdom in the selection of this la^ of mutual 
action, and in accommodating it to the various cir- 
cumstances which contribute to this duration and 
'constancy, is surely one of the most engaging objects 
that can attract the attention of mankind. The cor- 
jrection of these perturbations is the most wondej^ful 
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irent that occurs to us in the phenomena of the^flolar 
system, and must be attributed to the superintendii^ 
proTidence of God. That so many disturbing forces 
of th^ planets should be exactly compensated at the 
end of a certain period must be the effect of design^ 
and cannot be ascribed to chance. ** Cold, says pro- 
fessor Robison, must be the heart that is not affected 
by this iilark of beneficent wisdom in the Contriver 
of the magnificent fabric, so Qianifest in selecting 
for its connecting principle a power so admirably 
fitted for continuing to answer the purposes of its 
first formation." See Robison's .Mechanical Phi-"^ 
losophy, YoL i, p. 376 and 434. 

The JEarth performing its annual and diitmal circuit 
around the blazing centre of the system, so as to produce 
a regular change of seasons, and a succession df light 
and darkness :<— the ocean giving to mankind the con* 
^tant advantages of its tides, and though frequently tem- 
pestuous, yet obeying the invariable laws of its flux 
and reflux, and never flowing beyond its prescribed 
bounds :— ^he a/r, which, from its pressure on the 
surface of our bodies, would crush us to the ground 
unless prevented by the elasticity of the air within us 
forming an exact counterbalance ; all these things 
clearly demonstrate the power, the wisdom, and the 
benignity of an omnipotent Creator. Time and space^ 
substance and heat, are the vast materials of nature ; 
the wide universe is the sphere in which they act ; 
and life, activity, and happiness, constitute the end 
of their operations. The whole race of animals pre- 
served to the present time in the same flourishing 
state in which they wel'e at first created ; the rules 
^hich govern them, not varied by capricious chance, 
^ut administered with unalterable regularity ; the im- 
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]^ulse of instinct directing them to wholesome foody 
to the propagation of their kind, and to commodious 
habitations ; the structure of their frames, ati4- of 
every particular organ of action, so suitable to their 
'immediate use ; the several tribes of creatures subor- 
dinate to each other, conducive in various respects to 
the good of man ; and the abundant provision made 
for their subsistence and continuance, are all evident 
and incontestible proofs of skill, contrivance, and 
power. 

The human race, and all other beings, are formed 
whh such exquisite ingenuity, that man is utterly 
insufficient to imitate the most sigiple fibre, vein, or 
nerve, much less to construct a hand, or any other 
, organ of contrivance qr execution. All living crea- 
tures, plants, animals, and men, coi^stitute one chain 
of universal beiAg from the beginning to the end of 
the world. Our own structure, and the formation of 
all around, above, and beneath us, in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, proclaim the opera- 
tions of an all-wise and all-powerful Being, and the 
constant agency of his .over-ruling providence. See 
Boyle's Usefulness of Natural Philosophy, part i, 
essay 3. 



Some within a finermould 



Are wrought, and tempered with a purer flame. 

To these the Sire omnipottnt unfolds 

The world's harmonious volume, there to read 

ITie transcript of himself. On every part 

They trace the bright impressions of his hand 

In earth or air, the meadow's purple stores. 

The moon's mild radiance, or the vir-gin's form 

Blooming with rosy smiles. 

Akenside's Plea^ur^s •i the Imaginatioiii 
M 2 
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<^ False schemes of nstural j^bilosophf tike those of 
the ancients, may lead to atheism, or suggest oiunioiis 
c^oncerniog the Deity, and the uniyerse, of the most 
dangerous consequences to mankind. True philoso* . 
^y will lead you to believe in, and -adore, the St|» 
preme Being; and as it continually exhibits brighter 
and brighter instances of his wisdom and power, it rer 
moves also,^ in part, that veil spread over nature, 
which conceals from our view its awful depths and 
majestic heights ; and thus enables you to see the 
glories of the Almighty shining in this his exalted 
creation, and hence instructs you to raise your voice 
in praises to Hinij who is alone worthy to receive 
glory and honour and power ; for it is by Him that all 
things were created, and also that they are continually 
preserved."*^- Adams's Lectures, v. i, p. 32. 

^^ That one great and universal mind,* who made all 
things by his power, and preserves them in his good- 
ness, is the first and only cause, operating at all times 
and in all places, and producing by an exertion of his 
will all the various phenomena of the material system. 
This first and universal cause, however, in the ordi- 
nary administration of his providence, hath conde- 
scended to employ second causes as the instruments 
of his will by which he acts ; which second causes he 
hath also appointed in his wisdom to operate through 
every part of his creation by general laws. To trace 
the hand of the Almighty through all his works, to 
investigate these general causes, and to erect them 
into the laws of physics, is the suj^lime, the delecta- 
ble, and honourable employment of the natural phi- 
losopher."— Tatham's Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. 
i, p. 133. 
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<< The ykv of nature, which is the immediate ob* 
ject of sense, is very imperfect, andof a small extent; 
but, by the assistance of art, and the help of bur 
reason, is enlarged till it loses itself in an infinity on 
ekher^ hand. The immenuty of things on the one 
side, and their minuteness on the other, carry them 
equaily^qut of our reach, and conceal from us the fiur 
greater and more noble part of physical operations. 
As magnitude of every sort, abstractly considered, is 
capable of being increased to infinity, and is also, di- 
visible without end; so we find that in nature the 
Hoiits of the greatest and least dimensions of things 
are actually placed at an immense distance from each 
other. We can perceive no. bounds of the vast ex- 
panse in which natural causes operate, and can fix no 
border or termination ^f the universe ; and we are 
equally at a loss when we endeavour to trace things to 
^eir elements, and to discover the limits which con- 
clude the subdivisions of matter. The objects which 
we commonly call great, vanish when we contemplate 
the vast body of the earth : the terraqueous globe it- 
self is soon lost in the solar system : in some parts it 
is seen as a distant star : in great part it is unknown, 
or visible only at rare times to vigilant observers, 
assisted, perhaps, with an art like to that by which 
Gfiiifeo was enabled to discover so many new parts of 
the system. The sun itself dwindles into a star ; 
Saturn's vast orbit, and the orbits of all comets crowd 
into a point,- when viewed from numberless places be- 
tween the earth and the nearest fixed stars. Other 
suns kindle light to illuminate other systems, where 
our sun's rays are unperceived ; but they are also 
swallowed up in the vast expanse. Even all the* sys- 
tems of the stars that sparkle in the clearest sky, 
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most possess a small comer only of that space over 
which such systems are dispersed, since inore stars 
are discovered in one constellation by the telescope, 
than the naked eye perceives in the whole heavens. 
After we have risen so high^ and left all definite 
measures so far behind us, we find ourselves no nearer 
to a term or limit ; for all this is nothing to ^at may 
be displayed in the infinite expanse, beyond the re^ 
motest stars that ever have been discovered. 

If we descend in the scale of nature towards the other 
lin^t, we find a like gradation from minute objects to 
others incomparably more subtile, and are led as &r be- 
low sensibly measures as We were before carried above 
them, by similar steps that soon become hid to us 
in equal obscurity. We have ground to believe, that 
these subdivisions of matter have a termination, and 
that the elementary particles of bodies are solid and 
uncompounded, so as to undergo no alteration in the 
various operations of nature or of art. But from mi- 
croscopical observations that discover animals, thou* 
sands of which could scarce form a particle perceptible 
to the unassisted sense, each of which has its proper 
vessels, and fluids circulating in those vessels ; from 
the propagation, nourishment, and growth of those 
animals ; from the subtifty 'of the effluvia of bodies 
retaining their particular properties after so prodigious 
a rarifaction ; from many astonishing experiments of 
chemists ; and especially from the inconceivable mi- 
nuteness of the particles of light, that find a passage 
equally in all directions through the pores of transpa-^ 
rent bodies, and from the contrary properties of the 
different sides of the same ray; it appears that th^ 
subdivisions of the .particles of bodies descend by a 
number of steps or degrees that surpass all imagina- 
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tion, and that nature is inexhaustible by us on every 
side. 

Nor is it in the magnitude of bodies only that thi^ 
endless gradation is to be observed. Of motions, some 
are pcrfonhed in moments of time, others are finished 
in very long periods ; some are too slow, others too 
swift, to be perceptible by us. The tracing the chain 
of causes is the most noble pursuit of philosophy ;^ but 
we meet with no cause but what is itself to be consi- 
dered as an effect, and are able to number but few 
links of the chain. In every kind of magnitude, there 
is a degree or sort to which our sense is proportioned, 
the perception and knowledge of which is of the great- 
est use to mankind. The same is the ground Work of 
philosophy ;- for though all sorts and degrees are 
equally the object of philosophical speculation, yet it 
is from those which are proportioned to sense, that a 
philosopher must set out in his inquiries, ascending or 
descending afterwards as his pursuits may require. 
He docs well indeed to take his views from many points 
of sight, and supply the defects of sense by a well re- 
gulated imagination ; nor is he to be confined by any 
limit in space or time : but as his knowledge of nature 
is founded on the observation of sensible things, he 
must begin with these, and must often return to them 
to examine his progress by them. Here is his secure 
bold ; and as he sets out from thence, so if he likewise 
trace not often his steps backwards with caution, he will 
be in hazard of losing his way in the labyrinths of nature. 

" From this short view of nature, and of the sitiiation 
of man, considered as a spectator of its phenomena, and 
as an inquirer into its constitution, we may form some 
judgment of the project of those, who, in composing 
their systems, begin at tbe summit of the scale, md 
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then by clear ideas pretend to descend through all its 
steps with great pomp and facility, so as in one view 
to explain all things. The processes in experimental 
philosophy are carried on in a different manner ; the 
beginnings are less lofty, but the scheme improves as 
we arise from particular observations to more general 
and more just views. It must be owned, indeed, that 
philosophy would be perfect, if our view of nature, 
from the common objects of sense to the limits' of the 
universe upwards, and to the elements of things down- 
wards, was complete ; and the power or pauses that 
operate in the whole were known. But if we comparer 
the extent of this scheme with the powers of mankind 
we shall be obliged to allow the necessity of taking it 
into parts, and of proceeding with all the caution and 
care we are capable of, in inquiring into each part. 
When we perceive such wonders, as naturalists have 
discovered in the minutest objects, shall we pretend 
to describe so easily the productions of infinite power 
in space, that is at the same time infinitely extended 
and infinitely divisible ! Surely we may rather imagine 
that in the whole there will be matter for the inquiries, 
and perpetual admiration of much more perfect be* 
ings." Maclaurin's Account of Newton's Philosophi- 
caUDiscoveries, p. 15. 

It is thus, O GREAT AUTHOR of all things, PARENT 

OF LIFE, and SUPREME GOVERNOR of the world, we 
discover thee in thy works I Dark clouds rest upon 
thy hallowed and inaccessible habitation : but the beams 
of glory, darted from the eternal throne of thy divine 
majesty, shine around us on every side. We camiot 
with our mortal eyes behold thy presence ; we can- 
not even look stedfastly upon the orb of day, thy glori- 
ous emblem : but we can in every part of the globe 
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trapce the plain vestiges of thy power, thy wisdom, 
- and thy benevolence. Wherever a plant-takes root and 
flourishes, wherever an animal appears, there art thou 
plainly discoverable. In the depths of the Pacific 
Ocean, in the bpundless wilds of Africa, upon the 
snowy summits of the Alps, and along the vast range 
of the stupendous Andes, thou mayest be traced. Thy 
power and thy wisdom are evident in the formation of 
the fragrant rose, and the towering oak ; in the; gentle 
lamb, and the roaring lion ; in the melodious nightin- 
gale, and the rapacious vulture. The exquisite con- 
struction of their respective parts proves the unskil« 
fulness of man, even in his most elaborate productions 
and demonstrates thy admirable invention. Compa- 
red with thy works, how small, imperfect, and trifling 
are all the labours of art ! since all that thou doest is 
marked with consummate skill and excellence. Thou 
. hast concealed from our strictest and most persevering 
examination a knowledge of their essence ; and as that 
knowledge would neither minister more abundantly to 
our comforts, nor augment our happiness, thy univer- 
sal benevolence is displayed in what thou deniest, as 
well as in what thou givest. In thy hands matter is 
supple, and prompt to receive every impression. At 
thy command it is formed into images, the most 
strongly marked by character, and the most varied by 
form— from the stem lineaments and shaggy covering 
of the lion, to the soft plumage and delicate shape of 
the dove. Thou hast impressed a never failing sym- 
metry upon every ' <:reated being of the same spe- 
cies, and endowed it with the same properties ; and 
this unchanging execution and perpetuity of thy origi- 
nal design proves to us the undeviating regularity of 
thy plans. The same principles of fecundity produce 
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each kind of animals ; and the 8ani,e modes of preser- 
vation continue^ as at the moment when by thj 
creative voice they were first called into existence. 
The parents and the most distant offspring of animals 
are the same: preserving invariably through their 
successive generations the most exact resemblance of 
their original stock. The different kinds still con- 
tinue unaltered in proportions, features, and strength, 
and they flourish in full youth, bloom, and vigour ; 
and these are qualities not interrupted by the decay^ 
or weakened by the old age of their species. Thou 
hast diversified the earth with hills and valleys, woods 
and^plains, intersected it with rivers, lakes, and seas, 
affording to the eye of man the most enchanting pros« 
pects, and the most beneficial means to supply tlic 
wants of his nature, and guard hbn against the incle- 
mency of the seasons. Thou hast clothed the sur- 
face of the earth with the refreshing verdure of grass, 
and the thick forests of stately trees ; thou 'hast en- 
riched it with such abundant vegetables, as are more 
immediately conducive to the sustenance _of man ; 
thou hast stored its bowels with those metals, which 
excite his industry, and minister to his accommoda- 
tion. Foreseeing the adaptation and subordinate utility 
of various materials to the comfort of human life, thou 
hast provided them in abundance ; thy bounty to all 
thy creatures is like the mighty ocean, flowing m 
perennial streams for every age : it is open to every 
eye, its treasures are enjoyed wherever they aresoughtf 
but its sources are imknown and unfathomable. 

Our natural desire of acquiring knowledge is ever 
attended with « consciousness of our ignorance ; and 
our pride is repressed at every step we take, by the 
Kmited nature of our faculties, and the tardy .progress 
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of our utmost diligence. The history of nature in- 
deed, as far as our imperfect researches can extend 
to her general economy and laws, is the history of Ihy 
munificence to all created beings : as we enlarge our 
acquaintance with ity the more do we understand our 
peculiar obligations, as creatures endued with reason, 
and enlightened by the revelation of thy will. Our 
knowledge, therefore, is only valuable as it leads to 
devotion, gratitude, and obedience, which constitute 
the due homage of wise and dependent beings.* 

By looking back through the long series of past 
ages, we ascend to the development of thy creative 
power, as the primary cause of all existence ; and 
we observe the proofs of thy omnipotence again mani- 
fested in the most tremendous manner, when at thy 
command the foundations of the deep were broken 

* ^ To consider God as governor of the world is the 
light wherein we ordinarily behold him, tliat which gives 
us the clearest conception we can entertain of him, which 
best answers all useful purposes, and has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it represents his goodnessy the attribute we 
are most interested with, in the i^rest colours, as atten- 
tive to produce all the happiness possible for his creatures 
in the nature and constitution of things. This, when well 
inculcated, satisfies the minds of the vulgar, and would 
satisfy those of the speculative too, if they would abstain 
from idle questions concerning creation, and forbear tb ask 
why things are not otherwise constituted, so that more 
happiness might have been produced than is now possible. 
For if we survey so much of nature as lies W'thin the 
reach of our observation and reason, we shall find there 
is a balance of good sufficient to content; any reasonable 
person.'* 

Search's Light of Nature, vol. ii, p. 274. 

VOL. II. N 
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upi and the guiltf race of men, except thy chos^ 
servants, were overwhelmed in the general deluge ^ 
of which the monuments are spread over the whote 
globe, to perpetuate the remembrance of disobedieiice 
to th^ commands. By looking aroun4 us, and sur- 
Teying the wide prospects of nature, we see thee su- 
preme in majesty, love, and mercy. Led i)y the light 
of science to survey the starry heavens, we behcM 
thee exercising these thy attributes in other worlds ; 
and communicating the blessings of existence and 
providential care to other systems of creation. 

Thus extending Its eager views to the contemplation 
of objects so vast, so various, and so m^agnificentj our 
souls feel the narrbwness Df their fr.culties to compre- 
hend thy operations, and are overwhelmed in the con- 
templation of thy infinite power and. transcendent . 
glory ; which only the bright orders of celestial beings 
—the angels and archangels, who encompass *thy 
eternal throne, can adequately conceive, or duty cele- 
brate. 

The pleasures which arise'from tracing thy power 
and goodness will doubtless become incomparably 
more exalted, refined, and exquisite, when the faith- 
ful followers of thy beloved Son, our adorable Re- 
deemer, shall be admitted to the realms of heaven 
and glory, and our souls disengaged from all earthly 
impediments, shall ascend above the stars, and resem- , 
blc those immortal hosts of angelic beings ; — when 
the most accurate, most enlarged, and most interesting 
knowledge will form a part of our eternal happiness ;— 
when the restless mind of man shall no longer form- 
wild and inconsistent theories to account for the forma- 
tion of tiie globe ; but the volume of universal nature 
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^hall be unfolded to Ida astonished ry^«;— when the 
laws which regulate all orders of created beings shall 
be fully developed and clearly comprehended, and man 
shall learn the true constitution of the world he now 
inhabits, from the time when discordant matter first 
obeyed thy Almighty word, and was called into har- 
mony and order, to the last awful period of its exist- 
ence 1 
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TASTK 

THE abuse of words is a very frequent and just 
subject of complaint among those, who endeavour to 
communicate knowledge, and rectify misconception. 
There are some, which are used in a manner so ex- 
tremely vague and fluctuating, as not to convey any 
precise or exact meaning. This remark cannot be 
applied' to any word with more propriety than to 
Ta3te : for as it passes current in common language, 
if its meaning can be at all fixed to any definite idea, 
it denotes no more than singularity, or fastidious re- 
finement ; and is often employed to express any pre- 
dilection for objects, which the most capricious min4 
can form, without the least reference to their utility, 
ornament, or beauty. 

In order therefore to give an exact idea of a word, 
which must necessarily occur very frequently in the 
course of this and the following chapter, it is necessary 
to premise, that by taste is intended to be understood 
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the power which the mind possesses) of relishing 
the beauties found in the works of nature and art, 

<^ Say what is Taste, but the internal powers. 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent add sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd."— Akenside. 

As we consider taste as a general principle, ^natural 
to every mind which possesses the faculties of judg- 
ment and sensibility in a competent degree, we can- 
not suppose that it is confined to the polished part of 
mankind* On the contracry, it is as common io a rude 
state of society, as it is to an early period of life. The 
wild tribes, who inhabit tlie interior parts of Ameri- 
ca, contemplate their extensive lakes with astonish- 
ment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with delight. 
There is a majesty and a vastness in these objects of 
nature, which affect the soul through the medium of 
the eye, and impress it with great ideas. The same 
savages decorate themselves with shells and feathers 
of various colours, compose songs of love and' war in 
rude numbers, and adapt them to the animating sounds 
of different instruments of musick. With similar in^ 
dications of pleasure children discover a fondness for 
the beauties of nature, and for all kinds of imitation ; 
the most imperfect drawings and figures of animals, 
bright colours, and every species of novelty give them 
great delight ; and they listen with admiration to the 
singing of birds, or the murmur of a cascade. So 
extensive are the general perceptions of beauty, har- 
mony, and imita^on, that they seem as natural to the , 
. human mind, as the universal principles of justice and 

truth. 
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But although education is not essential to the 
existence of taste, it is absolutely necessary in order 
to bring it to maturity. This plant, which grows in 
many soils, must be reared with care, to be brought to 
perfection in any. Its progress towards refinement 
is exactly in proportion to the activity of the mind, the 
extent of its observations, and the improvement of ge- 
neral knowledge. In phlegmatic perscms it is languid 
and inactive, and is rather a passive acquiescence in the 
discoveries of others, than an original perception of their 
own. From a constitutional indifference, or a dullness 
of organs, they are slow in deciding upon the beauty 
of any object presented to them ; and wheiMlney final* 
ly decide, they often express themselves in vague and 
unappropriate language, which conveys only some 
confused notions of satisfaction. They pronounce the 
same opinion of objects the most dissimilar ; they say 
equally of a minature picture and St. Paul's Cat!«2dra], 
that they are " charming, or very fine ;" and thus con- 
ceal theindistinctnessof their ideas, or their want of sen- 
sibility, under the convenient disguise of indiscriminate 
and general terms. 

A refined tajste depends upon sensibility for its acute- 
ness, and upon judgment for its correctness. Sensi- 
bility may be compared to the quickness of the eye, 
which extends its rapid glance to the largest objects, 
and yet can discern even the most minute. It renders the 
mind alive to all the impressions made by external ob- 
jects, as it is powerfully affected by every surrounding 
scene. This amiable quality is the source of the bene- 
volent affections, and animates the soul with pity, love, 
friendship, and benevolence. As any of these virtues 
may degenerate into weakness, from an excess of sen- 
sibility, so likewise the decisions on the woiks of art 
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may be fantastic and fiivolous, unless they arc regula- 
ted by cool and deliberate judgment. These prin^ 
pies of true -taste stand in need of mutual aid, since 
the determinations of the judgment are cold and 
lifeless by themselveS) and each effort of sensibility is 
liable to degenerate into a blind impulse^ if not at- 
tended by the approbation of the -judgment. If the 
precision of Aristotle had been enlivened by such warm 
feelings as those of Longinus, his celebrated Treatise 
on Poetry would have possessed more attractions ; and 
if Longinus had restrained the flights of his fancy with 
the logical precision of the Stagyrite, he would have 
defined the various beauties of composition with ifnore 
accuracy, and left a more perfect work. 

A relish for those obvious beauties, whic^ strike the 
senses, depends upon a greater or less degree of sen- 
sibility ; but in order to form a just and correct opi* 
nion of a work of genius, so many circumstances must 
be brought under consideration, so many qualities and 
relations of objects ought to be reniarked, discrimina- 
ted, and compared ; and the design of the writer or 
artist ought to be so well ascertained, andsuch an en- 
larged observation both of nature and art are absolutely 
requisite, that no one who is not possessed of sound 
judgment and enlarged experience, is qualified to pass 
a publick and authoritative opinion. 

And as judgment rennes and matures the principle 
of taste, it follows from the gradual improvement of 
that faculty of the mind, that taste is capable of very 
high improvement. A child is pleased with the most 
incorrect imitations of the human figure : as he grows 
-older he derives igreater pleasure from more perfect 
resemblances ; he looks with indifference or contempt 
.upon what he at firat admired, and smiles at his own 
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simplicity for having ever thought it worth his atten- 
tion. The principle of taste is the same in his ripe as 
in his early years ; it is only corrM^ted by more accu- 
rate comparisons, and matured by more enlarged ob- 
servaUon. In the course of his remarks he not only 
learns to value the finest productions of art, in prefer- 
ence to such as are less perfect ; but by being conver- 
sant with them he gradually acquires a more delicate 
perception of beauty. He who has been unaccustom- 
ed to music, when he first hears a sublime chorus of 
Handel, however he may be gratified by the general 
effect of the concert, is not immediately sensible of the 
charms of the composition, and the masterly adapta- 
tion of the several parts to each other. He does not 
distinguish their close connexion, relation, and con- 
trast. He who surveys a picture by Raphael may be 
struck by the brilliancy of his colours, and the majes- 
ty of his figures ; but it is only by repeated' inspec- 
tion, that he becomes well acquainted with the unaf- 
fected grace and noble simplicity of his designs. The 
boy in reading Homer is amused by the variety of in- 
cidents, and warmed by the animated descriptions of 
his battles. Repeated perusals however can alone in- 
spire him with a relish for the harmony of the versifi- 
cation, the accuracy of the descriptions, and the ad- 
mirable variety of the characters. Thus by the force 
of habit and reflection the man of taste is formed : 
even his faculties of seeing and hearing become more 
acute by exercise ; and he gradually acquires a true 
relish for all the particular and latent beauties of which 
in early life he had no adequate conception. 

The advance of national taste is similar to the pro- 
gress of taste from childhood to manhood. When 
the attention of an unpolished people is first directed 
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to works of art, they are captivated by mere novelty ; 
and the rudest pai^ngs and most impolished verses 
tv.obtain their applauSe. In 'fliSoportion as superior efforts 
of genius are made, the opinion of the judicious part 
oLthe public, at least, becomes more correct; and 
what at first delighted is finally rejected with disap* 
probation. As soon as comparisons are made between 
different productions of the same kind, true taste is 
brought into action, its decision^ isire called for, and 
the justness of its discriminations is universally St* 
knowledged. The polished contemporaries of Horace 
blushed at the praises, which their ancestors had be- 
stowed upon the rude dialogues of Plautus, and were 
charmed with the polite and elegant comedies of 
Terence. The taaite of refined persons 6f the present 
age is more favourable to the delicate humour of Ad- 
dison, and the pointed satire of Swift, than the broad 
burlesque of Rabelais, or the indecent scenes of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. By^ our ancestors, romances 
which contained the marvellous adventures of wander- 
ing knights, distressed damsels, and formidable giants^ 
intermixed with exaggerated sentiment aiid inflated 
passion, cold description and intricate incident, were 
read with eagerness. As however the improving good 
sense of the nation began to dislike works that were 
the offspring of mere fiction, many of the more mo- 
dern writers have shown their abilities in the compo- 
sition of novels, w;hich please in proportidn as they 
embellish the scenes of nature with lively colours, 
introduce probable, yet uncommon incidents, describe 
the passions with warmth, and paint such characters, 
as, withoul deviating too far from real life, strike by 
their noyeiigr and spirit. From the happy mixture of 
these ihgtedients, combined in various proportions, 
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has resulted the popularity of Robinson Crusoe^ Ro- 
derick Random, Tom Jones, and the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Hence it appears, that, as often Is i^ankiod have a 
lair opportunity of making proper comparisons, true 
taste always triumphs over false. Good models 
quickly attract judicious admirers ; the offspring of 
caprice and licentious imagination dnks gradually into 
neglect and oblivion ; and succeeding ages, profiting 
by the errors and miscarriage of the past, and perse- 
Tdring in repeated trials, make more rapid and close 
approaches to the regions of nature and truth. 

This refinement in national taste is not more ob* 
servable at one period of time, than degeneracy is at 
another. After the great standards of literature had 
been erected by the writers of the Augustan age, the 
taste of the Romans in succeeding times was vitiated 
by affectation and a rage for novelty. The c<^ious* 
ness of Cicero^ the correctness of Virgil, and the 
perspicuity of Caesar gave way to the elaborate neiCt- 
ness of Pliny, the lofty but sometimes puerile flights 
of Lucan, and the affected sententiousness of Seneca^ 
The same degeneracy was visible in all the arts. The 
elegant sculpture which adorned the column of Tra* 
jan was succeeded by the basso relievo of a ruder 
kind, which surrounds the column of Constantine ; 
and the pictures, lately discovered among the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, prove that the art of 
painting was on the decline about the same period. 
Succeeding ages sunk much lower in the scale of imi- 
tative excellence ; or, in other words, contributed to 
bring back the savage state of mankind, since the 
Goths and Vandals, barbarous conquerors of Rome 
. waged war against the arts, as well as the persons of 
ikw foes. In one of the darkest ages of Gothic ig^ 
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noVance the works of Cicero, Tacitus, and Livy were 
publicly committed to the flames in almost every part 
of Christendom, by order of a bigotted pope ; and 
con^ering that such persecution was carried on 
against literature, we cannot be surprised that at the 
same time a childish play of words .was^regarded as 
exquisite wit, and the wildest rhapsodies, destitute 
of the smallest intermixture of genius, were applaud- 
ed as correct compositions. 

But eveti when the arts have obtained a high degree 
of perfection, the common people neVer reach any. 
refinement of taste, except in those remarkable caseS) 
when a peculiar art coincides with their natural tem» 
per, and has been long cultivated and admired. The 
Athenians could decide with accuracy upon the merits 
of Demosthenes as a public speaker ; and in the pre- 
sent age the Italians are celebrated as excellent judges 
of music. In most countries, novelty in every form 
oi extravagance, brdad humour, and caricature paint- 
ings and drawings afford the greatest delight to the 
populace. This preference is congenial with their 
general love of coarse pleasures, and distinguishes 
the multitude from the more polite classes of every 
nation. The hiferior orders of society are therefore 
disqualified from deciding upon the merits of the fine 
arts ; and the department of taste is consequently 
confined to persons enlightened by education, and con- 
versant with the world, whose views of nature, art, 
and mankind, are enlarged by an extensive range of 
observation, and elevated far above gross ignorance 
and vulgar prejudice. 

Still, however, persons of cultivated taste must be 
sensible, that there are limits, to which the improve- 
ment of taste ought to be confined, if they wish to* 
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enjoy the largest share of pleasure that it is capable 
of affording. ••V' 

Right ever reigns its stated bounds bet^reent 
And taste, like morals, loves the golden mean. 

Mason's Fresnoy, L 98. 

Is it not possible that our decisions may becbme too 
fastidious, aJid that our judgment may be occupied on- 
ly in discerning trivial faults, and thus may divert the 
attention from those great and distinguishing beauties, 
which called forth all the soul of the writer or artist ? 
This disposition of mind is like an extrenae iriitability 
of temper, or a weak texture of nerves, which is liable 
to be disordered by the slightest accidents, and which 
so far froin being proofs of soimd health, are rather, 
symptoms of infirmity and disease. The feelings of that 
connoisseur are not to be envied, who turns from the 
majestick forms and glowing colours of Rubens, as 
displayed in the marriage of Mary de Medicis, to cen- 
sure the introduction of flying cupids and other alle- 
gorical figures ; nor can he be denied to sacrifice his 
pleasure to petty discernment, who prides himself 
upon discoveringjthat in the spirited equestrian figures 
of Charles at. Charing Cross, and of Louis XVI.-^which 
formerly adorned the Place de Vendome at Paris, 
girths are wanted to the saddles ; that the fingers of 
the Venus de Medicis are without joints, and that some 
reverses of the exquisite Greek medals of the Syrian 
and Egyptian kings are of rude execution. Such 
nicety of observation is by no means desirable ; as, 
instead of enlarging the circle of mental pleasures, 
which is the great excellence of taste, it contributes 
to contract them, and makes a person severe in his 
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censure of defects, which he ought to excuse for the 
sake of the beauties to which they are allied. 

" There is more true taste in drawing forth one 
latent beauty, than in observing a hundred obvious 
imperfections ; the first proves that our spirit co- 
jDperates with that of the artist ; the second shows 
nothing more, than that we have eyes, and that we 
use them to very little purpose " Webb on painting, 
p. 13. 

The man of taste extends his observations to tlie 
appearances of nature, as well as the productions of 
art. He discovers beauties wherever they are to be 
found in the works of God and of man, and is charmed 
with the harmony and order of the different parts of 
the creation, and with the endless variety of new ob- 
jects, which nature presents to his view* The flowers 
as they disclose their vivid hues, the animals that 
move in comely symmetry, the ocean that now spreads 
its smooth surface, and now heaves its tempestuous 
waves on high, the mountains that swell in rugged 
majesty, the valleys clothed in verdant attire, the 
splendid luminary whose beams disclose the beauties 
of the world, and who decks the face of nature with 
brighter charms, the blue concave of heaven spangled 
with countless stars, and illumined by the soft efful- 
gence of the moon— -all these come under the obser* 
Vation of taste, and supply it with abundant sources 
of enjoyment. 

Taste presides wkh supreme authority over all thfe 
elegant arts. There are none so low in their subser- 
viency to the uses of mankind, as not to afford sub- 
jects for its deci»ons. It extends its influence to 
-dress, furniture, and equipage ; but presides, as in 
its -most distinguished and eminent provincesi ovet^ 

VOL. u. o 
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poetry, eloquence, painting, architecture, sculpture,, 
and music ; because among them genius takes its un- 
bounded range, and exerts its fullest power. 

By Genius is generally meant a disposition of na- 
ture which qualiiBes any one for a peculiar employ- 
ment in life : but in its highest sense, considered 
with reference to the fine arts, it may be described 
to be that faculty of the mind which unites the greatest 
qidckneaa of sensibility ^ and fervour (f imagination^ te 
an extraordinary ease in associating the most remote 
ideas in the most striking manner,* However hold isind 
' adventurous the man of genius may be in his flights 
of fancy, he seldom soars without the guidance of 
Judgment ; for judgment will not often be found to 
desert the art, which is its peculiar and favourite sub- 
ject. He delights to strike out a new and original 
track, and performs without effort, under the pow- 
erfiJ influence of that enthusiasm, which gives spirit 
to all his works, what was never before attempted or 
executed. He disdains not the aid of other minds, but 
studies their productions with care -; and while he is 
caudous not to contract a bigotted attachment .to any 
particular predecessor, he enhrges the circle of his 
ideas with the perfections that are dispersed among 
many artists or writers, and appropriates them to his 
own use, by giving them superior energy, elegancci 
and splendour. He thus aspires to excellence peculiar 
to himself, by giving grace to the little, and dignity 
to the mean ; by diffusing an air of novelty around 
the most familiar objects ; by painting nature in ^very 

♦. Drydcn*s Letter to Howard, vol. i, p. 47. Akonsidie's 
Pleasares of the Imagination, book i. Webb on Painting) 
Poetry, and Music, p. 151. Du Bosy torn. ii| p. 14.. ll^« 
Dokbf p. 203, 213 213, 23r, 266. 
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pleasing form, attitude and colour ; and by expressing 
at will the powerful emotions of the passions. In the 
wide circle of art and nature he assumes whatever form 
he chooses, and in every form delights by novelty, cap- 
tivates by beauty, or astonishes by sublimity. Every 
art is a vehicle of genius, whether it strikes the mind 
with admiration in the attractive loveliness of the Ve- • 
nus de Medicis, in the sublimity of a chorus of Handel, 
or in the divine Madonna of Raphael. Literary pro- 
ductions present it to us in the Battles of Homer, the 
Odes of Pindar, Dry den, and Gray, and the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Shakspeare. TKe man of genius can- V 
not possibly from the natural imperfection of mortals, \ 
be always equal, and sublime. Like the eagle, he 
does not pursue his course at the same heijjht to which 
he occasionally rises ; but still, if ever he descends, 
the same original ^character and the same majesty are 
visible, as he walks upon earth, which distinguish 
him when soaring to the skies. L' 

As this rare and wonderful faculty of genius is free 
and unrestrained in the exercise of its powers, and the 
extent of its operations, so is it likewise unconfined in 
its origin. It is the offspring of no particular country 
or age, although some particular places and times are 
more prolific in its productions than others. In the 
early periods of Grecian history the sun of genius shone 
forth with full splendour in Homer, JEschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, Plato, Demost- 
henes, Praxiteles, Phidias, and Apclles. When Rome 
attempted to emulate Greece in the cultivation of arts 
and literature, it fired the bosoms of Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Horace, TibuUus, Livy, and Cicero. After a 
long night of mental darkness, it rose again in Dante, 
^riosto, Tasso, and Raphael ; and finally penetrated • 
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the Island of Great Britun, to illuminate Shakspeam, 
Milton, Dryden, and Thomson. 

Genius never displays its peculiar power so much 
as by taking its flight from the incidents of its own ex* 
perience, and ascending to the heights of invention. 
The painter and the poet look around upon all the' 
works of nature, compare her various forms with each 
other, mark their defects and excellencies with a pene- 
trating eye, and from this wide survey acquire a just 
idea of beauty. Thus from the select charms of vari- 
ous nymphs did Zeuxis compose the inimitable figure 
of his Helen ; and thus did Cicero, who relates the 
anecdote with peculiar elegance of description, model 
his own flowing style, and frame his luminous com- 
position, by studying the copiousness of Plato, the 
energy of Demosthenes, and the sweetness of Iso- 
crates. Cicero de Inventione, lib. ii. Quint, lib. x, 
c. I. By words or by colours the man of genius ex- 
presses an exact resemblance of the archetype, which 
fills and sublimes his fancy.. Not that by such a re- 
finement he ever deserts nature, for then he would 
only describe the phantoms of a disordered intellect $ 
but by confining the oflspring of his invention within 
the limits of good sense and probability, he gives more 
beauty to descr^)tion, more strength to passion, more 
grace, dignity, and perfection to character, than are 
usually to be met with in real life. The chief merit 
of this representation of ideal excellence consists in 
marking an object- with such peculiar features, as are 
eminently just, natural, and attracting, at the same 
Ume that the pleasure derived from these circumstances 
is incVeased by a happy effort to exalt the dignity of 
man, and refine the charms of nature. The prolific 
powers olf the mind occupied continually in combining . 
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remote images, in selecting the choicest circumstances > 
and in contrasting opposite passions and effects, pro- 
duced the landscapes of Claude Lorraine, the cartoons 
of Raphael, and the characters and acdons of the Iliad. 

If genius, which is the soul and the animating prin- 
ciple of invention, both in literature and the fine arts, 
be wanted, no other excellence of an inferior kind 
can compensate its absence. An heroick poem, or a 
tragedy, may be written with the most exact attention 
to the rules of criticism, the versification may be po- 
lished and harmonious, it may be replete with fine mora- 
lity, and enlivened by brilliant imagery|r yet still a worl?; 
may have few charms to fix the attention of a judicious 
reader. Tired of the insipidity and tameness of a nar- 
rative in verse, he quits the Henriade of Voltaire for 
the Iliad of Homer ; and after having confined his re- 
luctant eye to the cold sentiments of Cato, and the 
lofty diction of Irene, he flies with redoubled pleasure 
to the eventful scenes and fervid passions delineated in 
Macbeth and Othello. 

Hence it appears, that to strike the mind with force 
and surprise^ to impress upon every one its own vivid 
and glowing sensations, to set all objects strongly and 
perfectly before the fancy, and to produce a kind of rfra- 
matic effect, as if persons were acting, and objects 
were presented before our eyes, are the certain effects 
of genius. Homer, , the great father of epic poetry, 
moves us by a kind of enchantment, and seizes the 
mind by the irresistable magic of his art. He resem- 
bles his own Demodocus*, the blind and venerable 
bard of Phacacia, who by his animating song and pow- ^ 

4 

♦ Homeri Odyss, Ub. viii, 1. 62, &c. lib. xiii, L 28, &c 
Othello, act i, scene 3. 
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crful harmony rouses the passions at will, and fires the 
soul with alternate joy and grief. Shakspeare, the im« 
mortal dramatist of the British stage, is like his own 
Othello, when conversing with Desdemona, as he ex- 
cites the strongest interest in those who listen to his 
descriptions, and gives even to repetition the potent 
charms of love and delight. The memory grasps 
with a strong and lasting hold the works of such a 
genius. What is once read is rarely forgotten ; and 
what has been once enjoyed by the reader is always rc» 
collected, without any diminution of the first pleasure. 
Who can peruse without emotion, or -call to mind 
without feeling the mingled sensations of pleasure and 
surprise which he originally felt, the parting inter- 
view of Hector and Andromache in the Iliad, the con- 
versation of Macbeth with his wife after the murder 
of Duncan, and the wild and terrific denunciations of 
the Bard of Gray ? 

The fondness, which superficial observers express^ 
for new and extraordinary objects, usually fluctuates in 
uncertainty, and is frequently founded on caprice : 
but true taste is ever regulated by a fixed stan- 
dard.* This standard is supjwrted by the impar- 
tial sentiments^ of the judicious and the enlightened ; 
and the authority ©f such decisions depends not upon 
the consent of persons of any country in particular, 
when national prejudices or local habits pervert the 
.judgment. It is not founded upon the partiality of d 
few admirers, who raise an author to temporary dis- 
tinction; but it is an union of just conclusions, de« 
f 

* Reynolds's Discourses, p. S95. Elements of Criticism 
vol; ii, p. 497. Du Bos, torn, ii, p. 336. Polite Literaturei 
vol.ii, p. 30. . 
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dluced from sbund principles of reason. It is derived 
from the concurrent voices of men of rapious ages 
and nations, possessed of enlarged and cultivated 
understandings, who have surveyed the works of ge- 
nius with close attention, and have recorded in ani- 
mated descriptions the impressions oiade upon their 
minds. This authority has stamped its approbation 
upon works which have obtained the general applause 
of all ages and countries, sixid must' still continue to 
produce a similar effect, so long as the kitellectual 
powers of man remain the same ;— so long as his ima- 
gination and his heart are capable of being affected by 
all that is beautiful, pathetick, and sublime. 

The publick opinion seldqm fixes the stamp of per- 
manent approbation upon works of genius before a 
considerable time has elapsed. Fame is a plant thai 
comes late ^ to maturity ; and it never flourishes more 
vigorously, takes deeper root, or puts forth more lux- 
uriant branches, thtoi after it has been checked in its 
early growth. Those wQrks, which are highly com- 
mended as soon as they are published, rarely maintain 
their reputation through succeeding ages, because 
their claim to ^stinction is Ittdlt upon limited views of 
nature, the fashions, the follies, or the vices of the timesv 
Their attrac^ons cease as soon as the originals from 
which they are taken arc impaired or destroyed by age. 
The Hudibras of Butler shares the fate of all occasional 
satire, and is now more praised than read. The po- 
ems of Churchill, and the life of Tristram Shandy, 
haye gradually declined in popularity, since the death 
of their respective authors. What degree of applause 
have the Probationary Odes, or the scurrilous produc- 
tions of Peter Pindar, to expect from the dispasioonate 
and i:ool judgment of a distant age I 
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Early fame is seldom the harbinger of future glory. 
While the publick opinion is depressed too low by the 
envy of rivals and detractors, or raised too high by the 
flattery of injudicious friends^ no fipdr decision can be ex- 
pected. Time alone can overcome these obstructions 
and cause the agitation and the conflict of prejudice 
and partiality to subside. A considerable period may 
indeed elapse before an equitable posterity will make 
amends for the injustice of their forefathers ; but 
in the mean time this soothing consolation may cheer 
the drooping spirits of neglected genius^— that a few 
years will put an end to the attacks of slander and en« 
Ty ; that though his works may outlive the partiality 
of friends, they will triumph over the malignity of 
enemies ; that they will pass like gold from the furnace 
pure and unhurt, through variations of taste and change 
of manners ; and that the longer they remain, the 
brighter will be their fame, and the more durable their 
honour. The final decision of mankind is seldom if ever 
wrong, because it results from the upright motives 
and unprejudiced examination of those who have no 
interest in traducing merit, or in depriving it of reward. 
The animosity of party spirit for a long time obstruct- 
ed the reputation of the Paradise Lost ; and the produc- 
tions of Shakspeare an^ of Racine obtained their just 
estimation, not from their contemporaries, but from 
the generations that succeeded them*. 

* " On the whole it seems to me, said Sir Joshua ReyuoKls, 
with his usual justness of observation, that there is but one 
presiding principle which regulates and gives stability 
to every art. The works, whether of poets, painterSj 
moralists, or historians, which are built upon general na- ^ 
ture, live forever ; while those which depend for their eaiM 
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Anthoritf l^ids its assistaaee to regulate priTate 
judgment ; but its dictates are not so rigorous, nof 
its decisions so arbitrary, as to exclude the privilege 
which every one may rightly chdm, of judging for 
himself. It is not because Aiistotle, Horace, and 
Quintiltan have laid down the rules of criticism, that 
Ve must implicitly bow to their authority. It is be- 
cause their rules are derived ^from the worits wliich 
they criticize,— works which have been distinguished 
by the admiration of the most improved part of man* 
kind, fi'om their first appearance to tl>e present times* 
It is therefore with good reason Longiniis has mad^ 
the concun'ent applause of person's of different ag^Sf 
various characters and languages, a criterion of tha 
true sublime. The sensible part of mankind, as we 
have before rcmaAed, possess in common theprinci-? 
pies of taste, to which every production of literature 
and the arts may be referred. But it may abate the 
vanity of those who judge with precipitation, to re* 
collect how often their final determinations have dif« 
fered from their first opinions. From an impatience 
of control, a pride of singularity, and a rage for noi^ 
velty. We may revolt against the established decrees 
of the republic of letters, and the schools of the arts : 
but mature reflection upon the grounds on which these 
decrees were pronounced, more complete and more 
distinct views of nature, and our own more enlarged 

istence upon particular customs and habits, a partial view 

of nature, or the fluctuation of fashion can only be coeval 

with that which first raised them from obscurity. Present 

time and future may be considered as rivals ; and he who 

elicits the one, must expect to be discounteitanced by the 

other.** ' 

Discourses, p. 145. 
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experience, will induce us to allow their propriety f 
and acknowledge their justice. We maj think indeed 
that the chain of prescription is* apt to bind iis top 
closely ; but, if we proceed upon right principles, 
we shall at length come to the exact point, from which 
We were eager to recede. We shall abandon the pride 
of singularity as puerile and weak, and be happy to 
enlist under the standard of the sagacious part of man- 
kind. '' The addition of other men's judgment is.sp 
fiir from weakening, as is the opinion of many, oui; 
own, that it will fashion and consolidate those ideas of 
excellence, which lay in their birth feeble, ill-shaped, 
and confused ; but which are finished and put in order 

« 

by .the authority and practice of those, whose works 
may be said to have been .consecrated by having stood 
the' test of ages." . Reynolds's Discourses. 

The tales of Ovid delight the imagination of bojrs, 
at a time when they peruse many passages of Virgil 
with indifference : in riper years they gradually ex- 
perience an alteration of opinion, and applaud the cor- 
rectness and delicacy of the one, in proportion as they 
disapprove the improbable fictions and puerile descrip- 
tions of the other. The glowing and gorgeous tints 
of the Florence school please the eye at the first view; 
but it requires time and comparison to relish the sim- 
ple majesty and sublime forms of tlie Roman artists. 

Of a pure and correct taste, the genuine offspring 
is candid and enlightened criticism. A good critic 
answers to the character which pope has so finely 
drawn of Longinus. He i$ 

•< An ardent judge, who, faithfhl to his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, and is always just.*' 
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It IS his province to determine the gencnJ Ifemi of the 
arts, to assign their beauties to particular classes, and 
to explain the reasons of their affecting the mind with 
pleasure. He observes irregularities with a penetra^ 
ting eye, and discovers that precise character of excel- 
lence or defect, hj whicK every work is respectively 
marked. 

Although such is the proper description of a critic, 
we may venture to pronounce, that all who are com- 
monly known by that name Have not an equal claim to 
our approbation; ScaUger^ the enthusiastic admirer 
of Virgil, endeavoured to raise the fame of that ele^ 
gant poet by depreciating Homer; and the deep and 
various learning displayed in his critical works is but 
a slight palliation for the weakness of his arguments^ 
and the violence of his prejudices. Hurd^ the inge- 
nious annotator on Horace, is deservedly esteemed as 
an eminent scholar, and a correct writer : but surely 
in his critical productions he discovers much cold pre* 
cision of remark, and much fondness for systematic 
trifling. fVarburton, considered as a commentator on 
Shakspeare, showed a great degree of ingenuity ; but 
it was too of^en exerted without judgment and without 
taste. He only saw in his author what he predetermined 
to see, and thus frequentiy sacrificed the sense of Shak* 
speare to the caprices of his own fancy. He amuses his 
readers by his specious arguments, more than he in- 
structs them by his explanation of obscure passages. 
Comprehensive as was the mind of Johnson^ his judg- 
ment was often perverted by prejudice ; and in his 
lives of the English Poets, much as they abound with 
solid observations, and just principles of criticism, he 
had too littie relish for works of pure imagination, and 
was too sparing in his concessions to the m\ise% ^C 
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AlfiHon ani c£ Gray. If we wish to be directed to 
ftuthortt who were eminent for correctness of taste, 
we may select in painting Fnetrwy^ Fawri^ and Rey 
nold8 4 in musicf Burney ; in eloquence, Cicero and 
Qumtiiian4 and in poetrj, Horace^ Pofie^y Gray and the 
Wartorm. These were critics, who -had' the singular 
merit of teaching that art in which they were them- 
sdves distinguished f and their own works are an ex« 
ample and an illustration of their rules. They knew 
the difficulty that attends every attempt to reach the 
summit of excellence ; and therefore, in the distribu- 
tion of their censure and their praise, they were 
considerate, generous, and candid* Their various 
knowledge, extensive eaiperience, and refined judg« 
ment, qualified them for their important office as ar- 
biters of merits and they deserve the earnest attention 
of the public, when they preside at the tribunal of 
taste, and pass sentence upon the works of literature 
and the arts. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED- 

MUSIC and poetry considered as conveying a 
very high degree of pleasure to the ear and the imagi- 
natiohy engage the immediate notice of the critic : 
fiaintmgy which VA an equal source of gratification to 
the eye, as properly belongs to the province of the 
connoisseur, as music. 



X. MUSIC 

** What kinds of mtmcal tones are most grateful to the 
ear ? Such as are produced by the vocal organ. And 
next to singing ^Cohat kinds of sound are most fil^asing ? 
Those which approach the nearest to vocal. Which 
are they ? Such as can be sustained, swelled, and 
diminished at pleasure. Of these the first in rank are 
the violin, flute, and Hautbois. But v?hat instrument ' 
is capable of the greatest effects .? The organ ; which 
can not only imitate a number of other intruments, 
but is so comprehensive, as to possess the power of 
a numerous orchestra. But has it no imperfections ? 
Yes, it wants expression, and a more perfect intona* 
tion. What kind of music is most pleasing to man- 
kind ? To practised earsy such lis has the merit of 
novelty, added tp refinement and ingenious eontrix* 

VOL. II. p 
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ance ; to the ignorant^ such as is most familiar and 
common." Burney's History of Music. Preface. 

Music is an object of universal love, and from its 
prevalence in every age, and by its cultivation in every 
part of the world, it se^ms as if there was something 
in the " concord of sweet sounds" congenial with the 
mind of man. Among rude and unpolished nations 
" it has ever risen to peculiar importance, and been fti- 
troduced to aid the expression of joy and g^ef, upon 
all solemn and festive occasions. It has ever been the 
solace and the delight of men of genius, and there is 
no subject which is praised in more ardent expressions, 
or expatiated upon with more delight, by Homer, 
Tasso, Milton, and Shakspeare. It cheers the tra- 
veller as he pursues the journey of life, and produces 
an innocent and sweet oblivion of his toil. 

For a description of the powers of music, recourse 
can best be had to the sister art, to which sound is so 
frequently indebted for the most pleasing alliance of 
sense : and perhaps it will not be found easy to pro- 
duce a short description of its application to the various 
situations of life, and different feelings of the heart, 
more beautiful and just, than the following verses— ^ 

Queen of every moving measure, 

Swce^test source of purest pleasure, 

Music ! why thy powers employ 

Only for the sons of joy ? 

Only for the smiling guests 

At natal or at nuptial feasts ? 

Rather thy lenient numbers pour 

On those whom secret griefs devour r 

Bid be still the throbbing hearts 

Of those whom death or absence parts ; ' 
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And with some soflly-whispered air 
Smooth the brow of dumb despair.* 

As the nptes used to express anjr sensations may 
be equally in unison wit^h those of a similar nature, 
music requires the aid of language to characterize any 
individual passion. If correspondent words are the 
associates of sound, they become by this alliance spe- 
cific indications of the manners and passions ; and the 
pleasure conveyed to the ear is attended by the more 
refined gratification of the understanding. Mysterious 
as the mode of the operation of sound v may be, it iis 
clear that nature has connected certain emotions with 
them, and their effect is sufficiently ascertained and 
deeply felt; for they are the* keys which unlock all 
the passions of the soul. Sounds variously modified, 
and judiciously combined with words, can melt with pi- 
ty, sink in sorrow, transport with joy, rouse to courage^ 
and elevate with devotion. They have a peculiar effect 
in cherishing the tender passions, and calling up the 
long forgotten images of the past, with all their at- 
tendant train of associated ideas. While the ear is 
delighted with the strains of harmony, the fancy is 
busied in the contemplation of the most affecting 
images, and the whole soul is exalted to the bright 
regions of joy and happiness. 

The order of sounds in simple melody resembles 
in their principles that proportion of parts, which con- 
stitutes the symmetry of the human form. Our head- 
ing and sight, the noblest of our senses, are indulged 
by the arts with their proper gratifications. As painting 

* See the Medea of Euripides, 1. 192, &c. from whic 
Dr. Joseph War ton took these idea*i. 
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and sculpture produce the means of enjojmentto the 
eye, so music supplies entertainment to the ear. 0£ 
all compositions none are more truly affecting than 
those which were anciently adapted to the popu« 
lar ballads of particular countries, such as Switzerland 
and Scotland. 

They come o'er the ear, like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of riolets^ 
Stealing and giving odou r 

They show in the greatest degree the power of the 
association of ideas. They can awaken tht lively 
emotions of tenderness and melancholy pleasure in 
every susceptible mind : but their effect is felt in the- . 
highest degree by the natives of those countries^ when 
far distant from hotne. The instant the sounds of 
the Ra?i8 de Vachea strike the delighted ears of the 
Swiss in a foreign country, his memory and fency arc 
busied in recalling the charms of the fair nymph who 
Was the object of his early affection ; and they revive 
the images of the lofty Alps, the rapid torrents, the 
wild woods, the paternal cottage, and all the scenes 
and occupations of his youth. His soul is melted with 
tenderness inexpressible, and his passion to return 
home produces a deep despondency, which nothing 
but the enjoyment of these beloved objects can effec- 
tually remove.* 

Nor is the mind less pleasingly affected by the 
power of sacred music when the various e^ccellence 

* The bands belonging to the Swiss regiments in the 
French service were prohibited from playing this tune to 
the Swiss, as it had caused many of them X» dfsert; 
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of melody and htirmony is united in its subjects. How 
grateful to a good ear are the anthems of Kent, Boyce, 
and Hayes, when sung by some of the best choristers ^ 
tsrhom Str James's Chapel ; Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford ; and Trinity, Cambridge, can boast ;— and how 
divine are the airs of Handel when warbled from the 
lips of a Mara, a Billington, and a Haiiison I They 
disengage our minds from the Tulg&r objects of life, 
lull our passions and our cares to repose, and remind 
us of the. pleasure enjoyed by our first parents when 
listening to the music of the angels in the garden of 
Eden. 



How often from the steqp 



Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voic«s to the midnight ak*) 
Sole, or responsive each to others note, ^ 

Singing their great Creator ? .Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding wa|k^ 
With heavenly touch of instrumental aonndv 
In ftill harmonic number joined, their songs ~ 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven. 

I'aradis^ Lost, book 4« 

In perfect and full harmony^ th^ different parts of a 
musical composition are so combined and justly adapt- 
ed, that no discord results from their humber. The 
various notes are so ingeniously blended^ there is such 
an "liappy union of the loud and the soft tones, of 
stringfsd and of wind instruments, of vocal and instru- 
mental power, that the ear is filled, not overwhelmed ; 
transported, not distracted. The efficacy of the prin- 
ciples upon which harmony depends is so great, that 
they are able even of themselves, without calling in 

the aid of the passions, to produce considerable plea- 

p 3 
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sure. To be sensible of this pleasure^ howercr, de- 
pends as much upon skill as a practitioner^ as upon 
taste as a connoisseur. 

The prevailing fashion of the present times is by 
nor means favourable to the union of the best efforts 
of poetry with the noblest pipductions of music. 
Handel indeed gave new charms to the lyric miuse of 
Dryden, and Arne composed the opera of Artaxerxes 
in the most delightful style. But the sound and the 
sense, far from possessing uniform spirit, are in more 
recent productions, especially in several Italian ope- 
ras, a heavy burthen upon the exertions of each other. 
The most insipid airs are not " married to imiportal 
verse," but united to unmeaning words,^ and their al- 
liance is forced and unnatur^. Nothing indeed can 
be more tiresome or absurd than recitative in general. 
It has neither the charm of singing, nor the intelligi- 
ble expression of plain speech, as it consists of an 
unmeaning quantity of notes brought together to the 
confusion of all sense. " What can be more contrary 
to nature th^n the singing a whole piece from be- 
ginning to end, as if the persons represented were 
ridiculously matched, and had agreed to settle in 
music both the most common and most important 
affairs of life. Is it to be imagined that a master calls 
his servant, or sends him ou/^an errand singing ; that . 
one friend imparts a secret to another singing ; that 
men deliberate in council, and that orders in the field 
of battle are given singing ; and that men are melo- 
diously killed with swords and darts ? This is the 
downright way to lose, the life of representation, which 
without' doubt is preferable to that of harmony ; for 
harmony ought to be no more than a bare attendant, 
and the great masters of the stage have introduced 
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it as pleasing, not 9^ necessary, after they have per- 
formed all that relates to the subject and discourse.. 
Nevertheless, our thoughts run more upon the per- 
formers than the hero in the opera, and Viganoni and 
Morelli are seldom out of our minds. The mind not 
being able to conceive a hero that sings, runs to the 
actor or the actress ; and there is no question but 
that in our most fashionable operas, Banti, or Bolla 
are a hundred times more thought of than Zenobia, 
or Dido."* 

In our most fashionable concerts, instrumental per- 
formance is, in many instances, carried to Such a de- 
gree of vicious refinement, that one sense is gratified 
at the expense of another ; since it is converted into 
an amusement for the eye, rather than a delight to the 
ear, or a solslce to the mind. The brilliant execution 
of an eminent performer, displayed in some hasty and 
trifling symphony, quartetto, or quintetto of his own 
is regarded as an excellence of the first value. Salomon, 
Pintt>, and Raimondi are recommended for habitual 
skill, and mechanical dexterity, and the rapidity with 
which they can run through passages in the smallest 
space of time. The. audience judge of such music 
by the difficulty of its execution; they lavish their 
praise upon the principal performer, but are unmoved 
by the music, and their applause operates as an en- 

* «. These remarks of St Evremonrf relate to the mu- 
sical tragedy of , the* Italians. With respect to the musical 
comedy or borlctta, it affords an additional proof how little 
music, as such, is abfe to support itself. In the tragic opera 
it borrows aid from the tumidity of the poetry ; in the 
comic from the powers of ridicule, to which music has not 
the least relation." Hawkins on Music, p. 74. Preface. 
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coun^ment to new extravi^^ce of the same kind. 
But amid this prevailing taste which leads to what is 
capricious and desultory, a judicious hearer seeks for 
delight in the conipositions of Purcelly Jomelli, Han* 
del, and Haydn. He prefers the steady and spirited 
performance of their works to the modish refinements 
in practice, and what are deemed the improvements 
in the power of execution ; because he fed% that the 
productions of these great composers are original and 
spirited, truly grand and affecting, and exert the 
sweetest influence of harmony over his mind. 



II. PAIMTINO. 

The art of painting gives the most direct and ex* 
pressive representation of objects ; so that probably 
for this reason it was originally employed by many 
nations, before the introduction of letters, to comma* 
nicate their thoughts and to convey intelligence to 
distant places. The Egyptians pourtrayed their ideas 
by tracing the resemblance of plants and animals ; and 
the Mexicans conveyed to their emperor Montezuma 
the itiformation of the arrival of the Spaniards upon 
their coasts, by sending him a picture representative 
of the event. The pencil may be said to write a uiu* 
versal language ; for every one can instantly under- 
stand the meaning of a painter, provided he be faith- 
ful to the rules of his art. His skill enables him to 
open the various scenes of nature at one view ; and 
by his delineation of the striking effects of passion^ 
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ifie instantaneously penetrates and agitates the soul of 
the spectator. The influence of- the pencil indeed is 
so great and extensive, that its productions have con- 
stantly been the delight of all countries of the world, 
and of all seasons of life.* Poetry and painting are 
sister arts ; if the latter borrow many subjects from 
the former, the obligation is repaid by the glowing 
metaphors and striking illustrations, with which paint- 
ing requites poetry. The Grecian painters caught 
many of their finest ideas from poets and historians. 
The imagination of Phidias was aided in forming his 
Olympian Jupiter by the sublime description of Ho- 
mer. The horrid story of Count Ugolino and his 
family, as described in the expressive strains of Dante* 
in his Inferno, gave a noble subject to the bas-relief 
of Michael Angelo, and was afterwards as affectingly 
represented by the masterly pencil of Reynolds. Gray> 
when describing the bard) saySj 

^ Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Streamed, like a meteor, to th« troubled air :" 

He is supposed to hare recollected the celebrated pic- 
ture of Raphael, at Florence, representing the Supreme 
Being, in the vision of EzekieL- 

A good picture produces a momentary enchant- 
ment, carries us beyoud ouraelyes> and either trans- 

* Richardson, chap. i. QuinUlian, lib. xil, c. 10. Rey- 
nolds, p. 101. The peculiar beauties of the great masters 
of the Italian schools are finely touched by Fresnoy, 1. 519, 
&c.. His poem De jirte Grafifuca^ with the translation 
of Mason, and the notes of Reynolds, furaishes the gene- 
ral rules c(f ihe art, and therefore may supply the priiici* 
pleg of criticism 
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ports us into the midst of the most delightful scenery, 
or places us by the side of saints, martyrs, and heroes. 
It brings before us the most eminent persons, either 
living or dead, charms the imagination with their ideal 
presence, and assists us while we contemplate their- 
persons, and examine the expression of their features, 
to recal the memory of their virtues. It afnuses the 
eye with the views of nature, however remote the ori- 
ginal scenes may be from the spectator, and gives to 
the Swede or the Russian the fair portrait of Circas- 
sian beauty, or the bright and smiling objects of Italian 
scenery. The landscapes of Claude Lorraine delight 
the ey^ with the rich selection of palaces, extensive 
prospects, and glowing skies. The sea views of Van- 
dervelde are justly admired for truth and accuracy. 
The portraits bf Vandyke charm by lively expression 
of character, grace of design, and delicacy of colour* 
ing. Hogarth displays that just, representation of 
common manners, which conveys to every spectator 
a moral lesson. 



Thy works a school, 



Where strongly painted in gradations nice, 
Tlie pomp of folly, and the shame of vice 
Reached through the laughing eye the mended mind, 
And moral humour sportive art refined. 
While fleeting manners as minutely shown, 
As the clear prospect on the mirror thrown ; 
While truth of character exactly hit. 
And drest in all the dyes of comic wit ; 
While these in Fielding* 9 page delight supply, 
So long thy pencil with his pen shall vie. 

H lyley on Painting. 
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.But of all pictures none are so interesting in the 
display of figures, none so powerful in effect, as the 
historical, since they represent a tjiomentary drama. 
This branch of the art maintains the same superiority 
over ail others, which tragedy has acquired over epi- 
grams, pastorals, and satires. The effect of such 
pictures depends upon propriety qf expression, and 
dignity of subject ; but the tie which unites the differ- 
ent characters to each other, and produces a perfect 
whole, is the connexion of the subordinate figures 
with the princip^i one. There is great el^g^ce of 
figures, and brilliancy of colouring, in the Pembroke 
Fajnily? b)r Vandyke, at Wilton ; but the picture is 
very deficient in the excellence of which we are .speak- 
ing. Each individual of the group forms a distinct 
portrait, and is no otherwise connected with the rest 
than as they are all painted upon the same canvass. 
Such a defect in a point so essential to historical paint- 
ing, may remind us of the assemblage of unconnected 
stories, which comJ)ose the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
and the Fairy Queen of Spenser. 

This beauty of composition is displayed in many 
celebrated pictures, such as the Tent of Darius by 
Le Brun, St. Paul preaching before Felix, by Raphael, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and the taking down 
Christ from the cross by Rubens ; and the last Supper 
by Poussin.* The death of general Wolfe^ and 

* The characters of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Poussin, 
Rubens, and Vandykcare finely touched by Hayley in the 
following passage r 

Inflamed by genius with sublimest rage^ 

By toil unweatied, and unchJlled by age, 

In the fine frenzy of exalted thought. 

Gigantic Angelo his wonders wrought ; 
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the Resurrection of Lazarus by W^sty possess simibu: 
merit. 

But of this unity of deugn no hapjner instance ca» 
perhaps be adduced than the Cartoon of Raph|iel» re- 
presenting the death of Ananias. At the first glance 
we become interested in the awful scene. The place 
is a spacious hall. The appoplecdc figure prostrate 
on the ground, is evidently Ananias, the victim of 
supernatural power. The sublime and majestic St. 
Peter stands on a raised platform, with his arm ex-, 
tended in a threatening manner, as- if he had just pro- 
nounced his doom. The terror occasioned by the 

And high by native strength of spirit raisM, 
The mighty Homer of the peacii blaz'd. 
Taste, &ncy, judgment, all on Raphael smiled ; 
Of grandeur and of grace the darling child : 
Truth, passion, character, his constant aim, 
Both in the human, and the heavenly frame ; 
Th' enchanting painter rules the wilting heai% 
And shines, the finished Virgil of his art 
The sage Pouinn^ with purest fancy fraught, 
Ponrayed the classic scene, as learning taught. 
Proud of the praise by RuJbtnu* pencil won, 
Let Flanders boast her bold inventive son ! 
Whoso glowing hues magnificently shine. 
With warmth congenial to his rich design : 
And him her second pride, whose milder care 
From lively beauty caught its loveliest air. 
Who truth of character with grace combined. 
And in the speaking feature marked the mind, 
Her soft Vandyke^ while graceful portraits please, ' 
Shall reign the model of unrivalled ease. 

Hayley on Pamting, p. 15, 20, 22. See his exceUent Notes, 
and Reynolds's Discourses. 
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fodden stroke is expressed by the features of f outh 
and middle age- on each side the sufferer. Sapphira 
the accomplice and the wife of AnaniaS) is just ap- 
proaching the fatal centre. In this composition of 
near thirty figures none can be pointed out as a figure 
of common place or mere convenience ;'they are linked 

* 

to each other, and to the centre, by one chain. All have 
room to act their proper parts with reference to the main 
incident, and like the rays of a circle, all conduct the 
eye to the central point.* 

The admirers of painting in this country enjoy very 
fevourable opportunities of surveying fine specimens 
of their favourite art. Pictures of inestimable value 
have of late been brought from abroad, and our collec- 
tions bid fair to rival most of ,the celebrated cabinets 
upon the continent. Since the French revolution 
London has become more than ever a repository of 
the choicest productions of the pencil, A great im- 
provement may consequently be expected in the gene- 
ral taste, as an amateur. has it in his power to contem- 
plate such numerous works of the masters before 
mentioned, in addition to the delightful productions 
which display th^ boldness and grandeur of Michael 
Angelo, the wild fancy of Salvator Rosa, tlie brilliant 
colouring of Titian, the graceful forms of Guido, the 
chaste manner of Correggio, the elaborate accuracy and 

* I am indebted for this example to Mr. Fuseli's Lectures^ 
Avhich are replete with <^ tiboughts that breathe, and words 
that burn.'* Such is his leariUDg, profound insight into the 
heart, and refined taste, that ev^y reader must be highly 
gratified by sttidying them ;— for a superficial perusal 
cannot do them justice. 

VOL. II. q 
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rich tints of Rembrandt) the clas«ic elegance of Pooflr 
sin^ and the spirited expression of Lodovico CarraccL 
They who take a pleasure to inspect collections of 
paintings should endeavour to be accurate in their ob- 
servations upon the woiks of celebrated maftters, and 
try to discover the cause of the pleasing effects produced 
on their minds. A refined taste raised above the un- 
meaning gaze of admiration, can only be formed by 
studiously examining the whole of a composition* by 
exploring the truth, elegance and grandeur of the 
design, the grace of the figures, the resemblance to 
nature in the colouring, and the magic touch of the 
pencil which gives warmth and spirit to every part. 

One principal requisite on which to found an accu- 
rate judgment in painting, is to be conversant with 
sacred and profane history ; particularly the former, 
as many subjects of the finest pictures are taken from 
the bible. Another requisite is to study nature, so as 
to have fixed in the me9iory exact and beautiful images 
of every object that can enter into a composition, and 
to accustom the eye not only to what is graceful 
and elegant in the human form, but what is striking 
. and natural in trees, rocks, and rivers, as well as the 
different appearances of light and shadow which agreea- 
bly diversify the face of nature. By examining the pe- 
culiarity of colouring, we may in many instances dis- 
cover what constitutes the manner of the great mas- 
ters. Every one is remarkable for some predominant 
tint. Bl^ck prevails in the pictures of CaHo Dolce, 
Caravaggio, Spagnoletto, Manfredi, and Valendno ; in 
some a paleness, as in Vouet and Niccolp Poussin ^ 
the purple in the Bassans, and in Teniers the grey. 
There Are other characteristic circumistances ; Cor- 
reggio and Titian are known by the beauty of their car* 
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nations, Rubens is remarkable for the gnoideur of his 
figures, and Vandyke for the delicacy of his flesh co- 
lour, and the beauty of his l^ands and arms. Holbein 
painted his larger portraits upon a green, and his smal« 
ler upon a blue ground. There are many other pecu- 
liarities which an observer, attentive to the beauties of 
this delightful art, cannot fail to notice. 

Portrait fiainting may be justly regarded as a very 
pleasing branch of the ^rt, paiticularly as it is earned 
to a considerable degree of excellence by the most ad- 
mired artists of the present times. It may indeed be 
employed to raise many monuments to vanity and 
ostentation, but it likewise pays such respect to affec- 
tion, to friendship, and to gratitude, as cannot fail to 
excite the most pleasing emotions of sensibility. By 
the aid of the pencil is preserved the resemblance of 
the parent we revere, t^e child we love, and the hero 
we honour. Although separated from the objects of 
our regard by extensive provinces and vast oceans, 
their lively portraits place us stilj in their company, 
and even though they are cut off by death, and are 
mouldering in the tomb, their beloved forms still re- 
tain the semblance of animation, they still bloom in 
the expressive colours of the ingenious artist, and their 
features excite the recollection of their dispositions, 
manners, and characters. '^J^J^J^y\/^\.r^J^'^r'.y~^'-^ " '* 

While, therefore, it is our wish to inculcate the 
principles of true taste by recommending *an attention 
to the works of the old masters ; it is by no means in- 
tended to depreciate the works, or discourage th« 
exertions of the painters of our own age and country. 
It may indeed be apprehended, that as they confines 
themselves so much to portrait painting, and are so 
much engaged in copying individual nature, and the 
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subjects taken from common life^ they cannot reach 
the highest degree of their profession, and excel in 
historical psdnting. But it ought to be considered^ 
that as they are obliged to follow the current of the 
fashion, they have rarely an opportunity of putting 
their abilities to a full and fair trial. For what they 
€an effect we may appeal to several excellent pictures 
which adorn Windsor palace, the Shakespeare, the 
Milton* and the Macklin galleries, as well as .several 
private collections. If there be instances in which 
they have failed in their efforts to embody with ade- 
quate force and spirit, the conceptions of a Shakespeare 
and a Milton, we must consider how impossible it it 
to express by colours the efforts of the imagination, 
and to bring into one point of time the successive 
particulars of description. A failure in this respect 
is rather the defect of the art, than of the artist. . 

Instead of lavishing immense sums upon the con- 
tinent in the purchase of more pictures by the old 
masters, would it not be more honourable to the nar 
tional character, to foster the genius of our own 
painters, and give a new incitement to their exertions. 
These purposes might be effected, if the noble and 
the opulent would follow the example of the il- 
lustrious founder of the royal academy, and patronize 
•minent artists. The field for their exertions is exten- 
sive and fruitful, and they possess one decided advan- 
tage over the great masters ; as they are not confined 
by the superstitious fashion of the age to one particu- 
lar description of subjects. Subjects indeed are so far 
from being wanted, that it is rather a difficult task to 
select, than to discover them. The choice might rest 
with the artists themselves, who are the best judges 
of their own powers of execution. The history of our 
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own country considered «ot merely with a view to war, 
but the arts of peace presents, a wide range of topics. 
Let the public patronise. the execution of a series of 
pictures to form a national gallery, let each eminent 
painter-be well remunerated for the picture he under* 
takes, and a fair experiment might be made to convince 
the world whether British genius, fosttred by British 
liberality, was not capable of producing such works of 
art, as would confer distinguished honour upon Q^r 
age and country. 



III. POETRY. 



As eloquence differs from common narrative, by the 
use of figurative ^d metaphorical expressions, and a 
greater conspicuousness of style ; so poetry is distin- 
guished from oratory by words and expressions stiU 
more vivid and more ardent.* And what more strong- 
ly marks the line of separation between poetry and 
eloquence, is the ornament of versel. This gives to it 
a specific character, and adorns it with peculiar graces ; 
and it is this, which, by the harmony and variety of 
numbers adapted to every subject, affords so much de- 
light to the ear. To the different kinds of poetry 
custom has assigned various kinds of metre ; to the 
epic is appropriated heroic, and to the ode unequal 
verse; and this custom is so firmly established, that 

* The characteristic distinctions of j)oetry, eloquence, 
and history, are touched with his usual spirit, judgment, 
and taste, by Qmntilian, lib. x, c* 1; 9ect 3. lib. xil, c. 10, 
sect 4^ Reynolds's Discourses. 
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ideas, and strengthen first impressiont by a detail of 
striking particulars. They include -a ' aeries of sue* 
cessive facts, which comprehend a whole subject from 
beginning to end. They rank higher in the scali of 
imitative excellence, in proportion to the exertion of 
mind employed in their productions, and the superior 
pleasure they convey. All the conceptions which 
the soul is able to form, all the beauties of nature and 
emotions of passion, all the range of senuble and 
abstract ideas, come within their reach ; so that the 
field which they open to taste is the inost extensive^ 
fruitful and agreeable, in which we can possibly ex* 
patiate. 

And here, as the principles of taste can only be 
founded with justness and solidity upon a knowle<lge 
of the Greek and Roman Classics, we may fidrly 
inquire more particularly into the nature of their pre- 
tensions to the high rank, which they have for ages 
held among literary productions. - Is their value over- 
rated, and do they owe their reputation solely to the 
venerable garb which antiquity has throvm around 
them ? The classical scholar needs not be apprehen* 
sive lest' his favourite authors should sufier by a fair 
answer to this question : for we can reply with the 
confidence of truth, that the estimation in which they 
are held is founded upon the most solid grounds. 
We view more particularly in Homer, Xenophon^ 
Demosthenes, ^schylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Cicero, 
Livy, and Horace, that ardour of genius, that air of 
originality, that insight into the nature of man, and 
knowledge of the passions, that simplicity, and inimi- ^ 
table Befiuty both of thought and expression, which 
have deservedly obtained them the most conspicuous 
places in. the temple of fame. They have enlarged 
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the boundaries of the human mindy and exhibit the 
fairest and most general ideas of nature in the bright- 
est forms, and most elegant and energetic language. 
They hare reared the standard of intellectual strengthf 
to which all succeeding, writers have repaired* They 
have raised their fame upon a foundation too solid to 
be shaken by caprice, or fastidiousness of opinion ; 
for it is supported by the general taste of the best in- 
formed part of mankind. They have pleased because 
they have copied nature in her most beautiful form^ 
and represented her in the most graceful and engaging 
attitudes. And they are justly intitled to attention^ 
veneration, and gratitude, for the knowledge which 
they have conveyed, to the understanding, the images 
with which they have brightened the fancy, and the sen- 
timents with which they have softened and refined the 
heart. It is not therefore the affectation of pedantry, or 
an implicit obedience to prescription, which leads us to 
commend them ; but their own intrinsic and incom- 
parable beauties draw forth the spontaneous sacrifice 
of justice, which we are eager to offer at the shrine 
of genius. The continuation and the stability of 
their fame depend, not upon fashion, but upon the 
warm and sincere approbation of every sensible and 
well informed mind. From this conviction, the classical 
reader may venture to predict, that as long as true 
taste flourishes, they will e^rer be studied and admired ; 
and when once they are ridiculed and thrown aside^ 
such neglect will be a melancholy proof of the de- 
generacy of mankind, and will prove a sure indication 
of the approach of those dark ages, in which they fall 
a prey to ignorance and barbarism. 

The pleasures enjoyed by the man of taste delight 
the mind, lyithout exhausting the spirits. In his most 
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improved state he is neither uxidistinguishing;^ nor 
£istidiousy — neither too easy nor too difiicult to bt 
pleased. He viewi^ all objects with a disposition 'BuiU 
able to their nature, and is sometimes softened by the 
pathetic, sometimes enraptured with the beautiful, and 
sometimes elevated by the sublime, and feels a noble 
dignity x>f soul resulting from the consciousness and 
enjoyment of their attractions. For bis g^tification 
are displayed th^ various works of nature and art*- 
the charms of poetry, the graces of painting, and the 
melodious strains of music. Correctness arid elegance 
are the objects of his search : and he looks with pecu- 
liar pleasure upon those specimens of art, which are 
general without indistinctness, and accurate without 
tameness or servility. He remarks many minute 
beauties, where a common observer se^s none ; and 
his acuteness of perception prevents him from being 
deluded by false and specious ornaments.* Disliking 
equally to express himself in the language of high 
panegyric, or illiberal censure, be utters upon all 
occasions, when his sentiments are called for, the 
dictates of candour with the warmth of enthusiasm. 
He excuses many faults for the sake of the beauties, 

* " It is true, that other men may see as well as a paint- 
er, but not with such eyes : a man is taught to «rr, as well 
as to dance ; and the beauties of nature open tliemselveft 
to our sight by litUe and little, after a long practice in the 
art of seeing. A judicious well-instructed eye sees a won- 
derftitbeauty in the shapes and colours of the commonest 
things, and what are comparatively inconsiderable." Ri- 
chardson, p. 91. Webb on Painting, p. 12. ^ Quam mul- 
ta vident pictores in-umbris, et in eminentia, quae nos non 
videmus ? quam multa quae nos fugiunt ia cantu, exaudiunt 
in eo genere exercitati ?. Cicero, Acad. Quest, lib. ii 
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t» which thej m allied ; for he looks upon genius, as 
lie does Qpon>nrtue, as exhibited in the imperfect 
characters of mankind ; and being struck with its ap« 
proaches to that perfection, which is unattainable, 
makes allowance for the. failings of human nature.* 
He compares the beauties of oqe kind with those of 
another; and refers every work to that standard of 
excellence, which the productions of the gretatest mas- 
ters have enabled him to erect. 

But while he aims at this defined character, he en* 
deavours to divest himself of prejudice, and takes the 
most enlarged and comprehensive view of every sub* 
ject. He endeavours to place himself in the exact 
situation of the person, whose productions he con* 
templates ; makes due allowance for the peculiar ha- 
bits of life, and prejudices of education, both of the 
artist' and his countrymen ; and at the same time 
imposes a due restraint on his own feelings ; for he 
Impresses the envy of a rival, the petulance of a sciolist, 
the partiality of a friend, and the acrimony of an ene- 
my. The man of taste is a genuine philanthropist, 
and a citizen of the world at large. If he is influenced 
by any bias, it is always in favour of genius i and the 
severity of his judgment is allayed by candour and 
good nature. 

He, whose mind is thus gifted by natqre, and refined 
by education, has one faculty of enjoyment more than 
the illiterate and the vulgar, and may be said to pos- 
sess an additional sense. When he views the prospects 

* ** Si necesse est in alterutram errare partem, omnia 
eomm legentibus placere, quam midta displicere malue- 
rim. Qnint. lib. Xy cap. 1. See Addason 09 the Pleasures 
ef the Imagination. 
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of natare, iiefeeh a ntisfaction &r more delicatie tfid 
more pleasing tiian diat which ii experienced by tht^ 
tasteless owner of the largest estate. He is persuafted 
that riches are only valuable either ar min^tering 4a 
the wants of the necessitonSy or as bestowed upon thv 
external decorations of life, which indeed are chikiisi 
and frivolous, if they do not :diBplay eleg^mce of mindL 
The cabinets, galleries, palaces, and padks of otbera 
administer to his pleasure ; and he finds an agreei^Ue 
companion in every picture, medal, and ^atue. By. 
the pursuits of Taste^ the attention is 4rawn.o£F from 
sensual indulgence and low amusements. They pro* 
mote tranquillity of temper, and thus become the jalliea 
of virtue, and the friends of the social affecdons. Thef 
form the middle link in the chain of pleasures, as they 
exceed those which are merely corporeal, and lead to 
such as are speculative and abstract. They gife an 
elegant turn and cast of sentiment; they divert the 
attention fimm the turbulence of passion, and the sor- 
didness of interest, and dispose it for tranquillity and 
reflection^ They fill the mind with beautiful images, 
furnish agreeable subjects of conversation, and, asthc^ 
are connected with a knowledge of mankind, ai^ the 
operations of human intellect, they contribute to pre- 
pare us for the business of life, and the intercourse 
of society. 

An intimate acquaintance with the works of genius, 
nature, and art, as displayed in their most sublime 
and beautiful forms, has an immediate tendency to ex'* 
pand the faculties of the mind, and to give the most 
engaging views of mankind and of Providence. By 
the cultivation of Taste upon such principles, the con- 
nexion between. the feelings of natural and moral 
beauty is discovered, and the pleasures derived from. 
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the eye and the e^ terminate in the enlargement of 
the hearty and the improvemeiit of the 9odal affec* 
dons ; and thus i» the cultivation of Taste carried t6 
its most exalted height, HencC) as from being conver- 
sant with the works of the best masters, the man of taste 
dblikes whatever is imnatural, affected, and vulgar, and 
is gratified only with what is beautiful and faif ; so he 
will be disposed, by a congeniality of sentiment, to 
reject whatever is depraved and vicious, and to adhere 
to that which is noble and honourable. The sensibility 
of the excellence of art and nature is favourable to the 
enjoyment of moral beauty ; for if the mind has been 
duly ioiproved by education, and is not corrupted by 
intercourse with the world, the heart may be Softened, 
the manners refined, and the temper sweetened by a 
well directed attention to the' arts of imitation. The 
improvement of Taste, therefore, will, if thus pur* 
sued, answer the most valuable of all purpioses, and 
not only form a refined critic and connoisseur, but 
give to magnanimity, generosity, and every amiable 
quality, their proper ascendency above meanness, de- 
pravity, .and selfishness. It will not only impart much 
of that refinement and elegance of thinking, which 
characterised an Addison, a Sfence, a Gray, and 
a Reynolds f but contribute to the love and the im- 
provement of those virtues, which were the fairest 
ornaments of their minds. 
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PROSPERiry, Ice. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN recommending agriculture and commerce) as 
proper subjects of attenticm in a general scheme of 
liberal education, I am am not only justified by the 
importance of the subjects themselves, but by the insti- 
tutions of respectable seminaries, and the opinions of 
writers of high character. The art of agriculture has 
b6en for several years publicly taught in the Swedi^ 
Danish, and some of the German universities ; and 
I am informed that a professorsb3|> for this puipose 
has been founded at Edinburgh. In addition to the 
advice of Milton and Locke, I have moreover the con- 
currence of Bishop Watson. His remarks upon the 
best mode of improving academical education are so 
much to the purpose, that my readers, I doubt not, 
will be pleased with the following remarks. , 

" I have spent the best part of my life in the imiven- 
sity of Cambridge ; and have not been wholly incuri- ~ 
ous in observing what, I thought, were either excel- 
lencies or defects in our mode of education. I mean 
not, upon this occasion, to enlarge upon either, but 
simply to take the liberty of suggesting an hint, which 
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has often engaged my attention. The hint re8pect»«*» 
the utility of an academic institutbn for inatructing , 
yx>ung men of rank and fortune in the elements of 
agriculture ; in the principles of commerce f and in 
the knowledge of our manufactures. 

'' This kind of study would agreeably aoiicit^ ami 
might probably secure, the attention of that part of 
our youth, which, in being exempted firom the disci- 
pline of scholastic exercises, has abundant leisure for 
other pursuits ; which, in being bom to opulence, is 
(I will say) unhappily deprived of one of the atrongeit - 
incentives to intellectual exertion-— narrowness of for^ 
tune ;-*<-it would prepare them for becoming at a pro- 
per ag«, intelligent legislators of their country ; and 
it would inspire them with such a taste for hudiandry 
as might constitute the chief felicity of their future - 
lives. 

" When the treaty with Ireland was agitated in parlia- 
ment, the utility of a comprehensive knowledge of our 
commerce and manu&ctures was perfectly understood 
both by those who possessed it, and by those who la- 
mented their want of it. The commerce of wool^ 
com, cotton, hemp, flax, silk, beer, wine, spirits^ 
salts, sugar, tar, glass, earthen ware, iron, copper, 
lead, tin, &c. &c. are subjects of great importance to 
this country ; and it is humbly apprehended, that they 
are subjects also on which there are but few persons 
in either house of peu*liament, who have had an oppor- 
tunity o£ being instructed during the course of their 
education. 

" Of all the amusements or employments in which 
country gentlemen are engaged, that of superintend- 
ing with intelligence the cultivation of a farm is one 
of the most useful to the community, as well as to the 
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individual who applies himself to it. Great improTe- 
xnents have been made in agriculture vrithin the last 
fifty years ; there is a chaos of printed information on 
the subject) which wants to be digested into form, in 
order to be made generally useful. The several agri* 
cultural societies which have been established by gen- 
tlemen in different parts of the kingdom, have d<Nie 
great service ; we owe to their endeavours, and to the 
patriotic exertions of one deserving citizen, (A. 
Young,) the present flourishing condition of our hus- 
bandry ; but far more gentlemen would probably have 
been induced to turn their thoughts that way, and all of 
them vnth better prospects of succeeding in their in- 
quiries, had they, in their youth, been carefuUy in- 
structed in the principles of vegetation, in the che- 
mical qualities of soils, and in the natures and uses of 
different manures.'' 
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The pursuits of agriculture are connected with that 
love of the country, which may be called an universal 
passion. The charms of nature are there fully dis- 
played; and every mind, which is not debased by vi- 
cious refinement, or enslaved by irregular desires, is 
eager to enjoy them. A principle so universally felt 
has never foiled to call forth the powers of geniu^ ; 
and vniters of all ages have expatiated on rural scenes 
and occupations with the most lively satisfaction. Eve- 
ry poet more especially claims the country as his pe- 
culiar province ; from it he derives the most beautiful 
and stri^ng descriptions, and is enabled to represent 
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those various prospects of nature, which are so highly 
gratifying to every ingenuous mind. 

But rural scenes and occupations, considered as con-* 
ducive to the support and comforts of life, become far 
more important and useful objects of speculation, than 
merely as they please the eye by their beauty, or charm 
the fancy by the images with which they enrich it. 
They lead to enquiries, which are worthy of the particu- 
lar attention ofevery lover of his native country ; inas- 
much as they present a view of the powers of art com- 
bined with those of nature to improve the soil, to the 
greatest degree of fertility ; and thus minister to the 
subsistence, the increase and the happiness of mai^- 
kind. 

Agriculture may properly he considered with re- 
spect to the eminent writers upon the subject, and the 
countries where it has chiefly flourished — its sufleriori- 
ty to commerce as a source of permanent abundance and 
^owtv-^heim/irovementa made since it has occupied the 
attention of English gentlemen— ^Ae condition of the 
husbandmen— «V« com/iarative atate in France, Ireland, 
America, and England— and the beat methoda for its 
farther advancement in our island. 

Agriculture is the art of causing the earth to pro- 
duce the. various kinds of vegetables in the greatest 
perfection and plenty. It is not only essential to the 
well being of society, in a rude and unpolished state ; 
but is equally requisite in every sts^e of its refinement. 
As an incitement to its constant and uniform pursuit, 
it repays the exertions of mankind with regular and 
abundant returns. From the remotest ages it has 
been esteemed worthy of general attention. The'sim- 
plicity of ancient manners rendered it an object not in- 
consistent with the rank and situation of persons of the 

R 2 
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greatest eminence. Gideon, the renowned champion 
and judge of Israel, quitted the threshing-floor to pre- 
side in the publick assetftbly of his countrymen : and 
Cincinnatus, the conqueror of the Votscl, left his 
plough to lead the Roman armies to battle ; and after- 
wards declined the rewards gained by his victories, to 
return to his native fields. In modern times this oc- 
cupation has been held in no less esteem. There are 
not wanting those among our nobility, who take a live- 
ly interest in all rural improvements, and preside flt 
the annual meetings of Agriculturists, with no leSs re- 
putation to themselves, than benefit to the art. Wash** 
ington, the late celebrated president of the United 
States of America, found the most pleasing relaxation 
of publick care in the superintendence of his own es- 
tate. The emperor of China, at the begitming of 
every spring, goes to plough in person, attended by 
the princes and grandees of his empire ; he celebrates 
the close of the harvest among his subjects, and cre- 
ates the best farmer in his dominions a Mandarin. 

1 . An art like this, which from its obvious utility 
must necessarily claim not only the patronage of the 
great, but the general attention of mankind, in pro- 
portion as they are civilized, has beeii not less 'distin- 
guished as a subject to exercise the talents of eminent 
authors. In various ages many have written to explain 
its principles, and celebrate its excellence. Some 
have adorned it with the elegance of fancy, and others 
have methodized it with the precision of rules. Hesiod 
was one of the earliest of the Grecian poets to sing the , 
praises of the plough, and in a work nearly coeval, 
with • the Iliad itself, has combined with the principles 
of the art many curious observations on the seasons 
most propitious to its various em^ployments. At a pe- 
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rtod df S6cl€tf , whett its sAvmiAge^ wete htrtef xHi* 

derstood, and iw practlee tfiCfig- gcitetaOjr dlffased, 
Xefiophon expatiated in his £e6fidi!iies, 6ti th6 itttpot' 
tance of Agriculfure, and described its hxtfu^tiee ott 
the prosperity of the arts, aitd IM adtralieertient of 
civilisation. Cicero was so much pUsi^ed trlth th« 
sweet simplicity and beneficial tendency 6f this trea- 
tise, that he translated it into Latiti : and in liis admi- 
rable Dialogue on Old Age, Cato, the pfineipal speakeff 
recommends it to the great Scipio, as the most pow- 
erful inducement to persevere in his farourife pursuit* 
Virgil has ennobled the subject with the dignity of 
Latin terse ; and in his Georgics, the most cdlrect 
and most original of his wofkd> haS described at large 
the rural occupations of his countrymen, the cultiva- 
tion of taiid, the seasons most favourable to tillage, 
and the nature of grazing and planting. He has adorn* 
ed every branch of his subject l^^ith feiined and stri* 
king beauties of composition ; and h^s so fully collected 
the best observations and choicest majtinis of antiquity 
as to render it almost a superiffuous task to consult the 
works of othei* authors relative to the pf ogress, wfuch 
his predecessors had made in this subject.* 

At the revival of learning in England, Fitzherbert 
published a very useful work on the tatUfe of soils, 
and the laws of vegetation. Hartlib, the correspon- 
dent of Milton, distinguished himself so much by his 
proposals for rural improvements, as to attract the 
notice of Cromwell, who rewarded his publication with 
% liberal pension. In the preface to the excellent 
work intitled Ma Z,egacy^ he laments that no public di- 

* It is pleasing to observe how far we are advatiCed be* 
yond the Romans in agriculture and domestic economy. ' 
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rector of husbandry was establiiejied in England^ by the 
authority of government ; and that the English had 
not adopted the Flemish method of letting farms upon 
improvement. Evelyn, the author of the pleasing 
work on Forest Trees, afterwards endeavoured to in- 
spire his countrymen with a love of agriculture ; and 
he was followed by the ingenious Jethro TulL The 
former by his excellent trealtises, on soils and plantingt 
and the latter by showing the superiour advantages of 
the drill husbandry, excited numbers to reduce their 
plans to practice. 

^ The various societies, particularly those established 
in England, Ireland, France, Italy and Germany, have 
since contributed to suggest and disseminate a variety 
pf improvements. To three writers, who have lately 
iiavoured the world with their publications, our coun- 
try is much indebted. Marshall has, by his close at- 
tention to the particular occupations of the country, 
proceeded to niany valuable conclusions, highly use- 
ful to the farmer : and Anderson has shown great ac- 
curacy of observation in his remarks on particular soils 
a^d plants, and in his proposal of trying experiments 
Upon an extensive scale. Young has far surpassed his 
predecessors in the compass and variety of his re- 
searches, as he has reduced the directions of others to 
practice, suggested many plans of improvement ia 
every branch of farming, and added much to the ge- 
neral stock of knowledge, by actual observations on fo- 
reign countries, as well as on the different counties in 
the united kingdom. 

Much to the honour of this art, we find that all the 
nations of old, which were celebrated for their progress 
in it, were free and independent. In the most glori- 
ous times of Greece, and in the most virtuous period 
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6f the Roman republic, agrkuhure fiouiishe^ and 
was held in great estimation. The face of nature has 
felt the^ bad effects, which have arisen from the dege- 
neracy of this heroic people; for ever since idleness} 
desp>otism, and superstition have spread their perni- 
cious influence over Italy, the rural arts have declined} 
and the fertile fields of the Qampagna de Romay which 
once supplied vast multitudes with employment and 
sustenance, are now changed iato barren heaths, and 
pestilential marshes. It was under a mild govern- 
ment the inhabitants of tjie Netherlands carried the 
cultivation of the soi) to a degree of perfection, which 
was long unattained by any of the other states of Eift- 
rope. From them our island has received the most 
useful instruction ; and such has been the activity and 
persevering spirit of the English as in many respects 
to surpass the ingenious and industrious people to 
whom they are indebted for the^e advantages. 

Agriculture has been gradually improving since the 
errors of ancient husbandry have been corrected, 
and vulg^ superstitious traditions exploded. A solidt 
and rational system of the art has been founded upon 
clear and intelligible principles. The application of 
natural histoty and chemistry to it has greatly accele- 
rated our improvements, in proportion as inquiries 
have been made into the causes of the fertility and 
barrenness of land ; the food and nutriment of ve« 
getables, the nature of soils, the best modes of melio* 
niting them with various manures ; and, more than 
all, by the introduction of foreign seeds, and adopting 
from the . nations whence they were borrowed ^eir 
methods of cultivation . The connexion between causes 
and effects is now better understood ; and a degree of 
ability, management, and skill, far superiour to the 
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practtee of former times, is exercised in the variott* 
departments of Agriculture. In the process of hus- 
bandry, as it has been conducted for some time in 
Great Britain, little is left to the precariousness of 
ehanoe ; and the bigotted regard to ancient customs 
gives place to the dictates of good sense, and more 
correct views of utility. The intelligent farmer, profit- 
ing by the wider diffusion of knowledge, which is the 
characteristic of the present age, derives more assistance 
from the philosopher, the naturalist, and the chemist) 
Aan his ancestors could obtain ; and is furnished 
with the useful principles of every an in the least de- 
gree conducive to the improvement and success of his 
occupations.. As this knowledge has been applied to 
practice^ siiccessive Improvements have been made, 
and extended, from one province to another ; until the 
country has assumed a new, aspect, and the general 
appearance of our island, which two centuries ago 
abounded in barren wastes, interspersed with gloomy 
forests, now exhibits in successive scenes, long ranges 
of fields waving with every kind of vegetable produc- 
tion, and rich and verdant pastures filled with thriving 
flocks and herds. 

2. The most obvious advantage of agriculture is, 
tlxat it supplies mankind with the greatest quantity of 
provision. Savage tribes subsist by -hunting wild 
animals in larg^ forests ; and thus a few people, com- 
paratively speaking, gain from an extensive tract of 
waste land a precarious and scanty support. The 
next step in the progress of society is to breed and 
rear flocks and herds of tame animals,, which is the 
state of a people just emerging from barbarism, as 
was the case of the Greeks in the times described by 
Homer. This progress of society to the condition of 
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fthepkerds is a more oeitaia and penmncat iMde ^f 
procuring subsistence^ and has greatiy the adyi^ntagiE^ 
ever the hunting state. Aaother atc^ places manHnti 
ia a ^tuation, whicji givea. them the &11 toiefit of 
their industry and ingenuity<> at the smme time that it 
fiaore abundantly ministers to their wanfs. This laat 
and greatest impcoveraeift consists in tillage^ which 
entirely changes the quality of food» afi4 increases the 
quantity in a vast proportion. 

It is obvious therefore to c»nclude> ^lat no other 
method of procurifig the means of aubsiatenoe can 
be so well adapted tf an increase of popuhitioa. Thiji 
ia a point of the greatest political uiiport»ce ; for 
]nx>vided a people be industrious and well employedy 
they cannot increase widx too much xapidtty. Mo» 
narchs may vainly imagine ti^at their glory consists, io 
extent of territory^ the pomp of state^ the greatnttjra 
of their re venues, or ^ terror of their arms ; but an 
accurate knowledge of mankind will convince them# 
tiiat true glory can oidy arise from ruling a people» 
who, free from the weight of o|^ression, and reaping 
the fruits of their industry, are induced to multiply 
their species from a desire of communicadi^ to their 
diescendants the blessings of security i^ comfort^ 
which themselves enjoy. Under such circumstances 
a great population is the safeguard of the country, as 
well as die glory of the king. Every encouragement 
which can be given to it is strictly conformable. to the. 
constitutioai of nature, as she seems to have provided 
for an indeiinite increase of mankind. And as the. 
fruitfolness of die earth is likewise imdefimte, there 
seems to be no natural ol^stacle to their united advance- 
ment and progression, te beyond the point they have 
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at present reached in Great Britain» and most <ither 
parts of the world* 

Commerce is of a precarious and fluctuating nature ; 
particularly as it takes its rise from artificial as well as 
natural wants. Merchants remoye from ^ace to place 
accoi^iing to the comparative cheapness of labour, and 
their lutMpects of improving their c^tals. Grass 
now grows in those streets of Antwerp and Ghent, 
which three centuries ago were thronged with mer- 
chants from all parts of Europe. The manu&cturea 
of wool, at present the boast of English trade, after 
the fidl of the western empire, wctre wrought in Ve- 
nice, Pisa, Florence, and Lucca: thence they were 
transferred to the Netherlands ; and adopted about two 
hundred years ago by our ancestors. Some branches 
of this trade have lately migrated from Norwich, into 
Prussia and Gennany. The cotton mills of Man- 
chester and the northern counties have been equalled, 
if not exceeded, within these few years, by those td 
Scotland. But where agriculture is made the great 
object of pursuit, the inhabitants of a country are not 
exposed to such vicissitudes ; their employments are 
less transient ; and they are not under the necessity 
of having recourse jto other places for the supply of 
their immediate wants. They are not exposed to the 
extortion or the hostility of their neighbours, who 
have it not in theii^ power to impoverish them by sel- 
ling com at an exorbitant price, or. reduce them to 
famine by withholding it. Priestley on History, p. 365. 
Many of the states of America, which are almost 
entirely occupied by formers, are independent of all the 
Test of the world. Maritime and commercial nations 
may indeed enjoy all the fruits of other countries ; but 
as the land ^hlch produces those fruits is the sole 
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propfcrtf of the owners of the soil, they can impart 
or withhold them at pleasure. Agriculture therefore 
constitutes- the only firm and permanent basis of sub- 
sistence. 

' But although agriculture justly claims the ascen« 
dency over commerce ; yet it is a truth founded upoii 
experience, that the only method to encourage agri- 
culture is to excite other kinds of industry, and afford 
a ready market for the exchange of com for other 
commodities^ If the inhabitants of a country have 
no ^motive for raising more grain than is barely suf- 
ficient for their own consumption, they will not always 
raise even a necessary quantity ; and a bad seed-time^ 
or an unfavourable harvest, will be followed by a fa- 
mine. This was frequently the case before the bounty 
was granted by parliament upon the exportation of 
com in the year 1689. 

* 3. The business of agriculture was for a long time 
confined to those, who, from their contracted sphere 
of life, were exposed to the imputation of ignorance 
dnd narrowness of mind. The improving spirit 'of 
the times, added to considerations of self-interest, 
has given new dignity to the occupation. Gentle- 
men of independent fortune and liberal education for 
some time past have attended to rural occupations, so 
that its various branches are conducted immediately 
under their own inspection and management. Placing 
no longer an implicit confidence in their servants, they 
are become the superintendants of their own farm^, 
and take a pleasure in introducing every improvement 
and .every new machine for the purpose of accelerating 
and abridging labour. The public spirit of some, and 
the curiosity of others, induce them to vie with their 
neighbours ; and this emulation is greatly iiicre«&^^ 
VOL. ii. ^ s 
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by the annual competitions, which take plaice in seve* 
ral counties. The encouragement given to the me- 
chanic artS) and the different treatment of soils^ seeds, 
and plants, are likely to be of the greatest publ|c^ati« 
lity. From this attention of country gehtlemen to 
larming more experiments have been tried, to which 
the finances of the less opulent farmer are not a^^ 
quate ; more discoveries made, and more systematic 
and useful plans adopted within the last thirty years^ 
than were practised for a century before. 

In different counties a great variety is observable 
in the conduct of burners, in their courses of crops, 
their custom of fallowing, and of abridging labour 
by mechanical improvements. Every year produces 
some favourite schemes, which have been practised 
with success upon some particular spots of ground 
under peculiar circumstances. These schemes it 
may be imprudent to reject altogether, although re- 
peated trials may be necessary to induce the cautious 
to adopt them. He who speculates with a view to 
forming general principles, must not stop to consider 
local peculiarities, or partial experiments ; but ought 
to consider husbandry in its grand outlines, and then 
descend regularly to the detail of circumstances. He 
surveys the richest and best cultivated counties, «nd 
remarks in what proportion the lands are every year 
productive either of com or some other vegetables, 
,prepar£^tory to its cultivation. He inquires for what 
reason sheep and cattle are spread over the face of a 
' fertile country in such great numbers ; whether ma* 
' ^ure does not depend upon them, and com upon 
manure. If the answer to such questions be satisfac- 
tory, then the farmers are entitled to his praise : and 
their practice is a tacit censure of the ignorance) pre- 
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jtidices, idleness^ and want of spirit in the inhabitants 
of other places, where Allowing abounds, where ma^ 
nure is purchased in small quantities, where sheep are 
few .and in bad condition ; and a good soil is so^ es>- 
hausted as to produce no othei' crop than scanty cars 
of rye or barley, amidst a luxurious produce of all 
kinds of weeds. 

It is not easy to determine whether the oid or the 
new iiusbandry be prefei'able in every country: with 
regard to this, point, the climate, the situation of par- 
ticular land, the soil, the skill and dexterity in the 
management of the implements, and new machines, 
in addition to the comparative expence in raising crops 
must be accurately attended to, before a decision can 
in all cases be made. 

DriU-husbandry has been well described as ^< the 
practice of a garden introduced into the field." Every 
pevson of the least reflection must be sensible that the 
former is far preferable to the latter, only that it is a 
little more expenaive. But if this expence be generally 
^Eir more than repaid by the superior goodness and 
value of drilled crops, it ought to have no weight in 
comparing the two methods of husbandry. 

Nature has an immediate tendency to the multipli- 
cation of the human 4ipecies, and her influence is more 
particularly visible in the country, where pure air, plain 
diet, and the regularity of rural employments conduce 
to this great end. The country is the prolific seminary 
of cities. Accordingly we find that emigration ad- 
vances from the former to the latter. Villages are the 
■nurseries of mankind, and their inhabitants can alone 
make up for the vast and rapid consumption of the 
human species, caused by the luxury, celibacy, pros- 
titution, and impure atmosphere of large towns, and 
particularly of the metropolis. Iti 9)dij&io\x Vi ^^ 
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checks which population receives from great cities, 
ma7 be enumerated the inequality of the ranks and 
fortunes of men, which in some countries may for 
ever prevent an increase of inhabitants from being 
considerable, provided the upper ranks have it in their 
power to prevent the combinations of the lower, and 
to keep property in the same state. The depopulation 
of Italy in the later times-of the Roman empire, was 
occasibned by the great inequality of ranks, the pre- 

, valence of luxury, the number of country-seats, and 
arable land being converted into unproductive pleasure 
grounds. 

Excessive population, if unattended by adequate 
means of support, so far from proving a blessing to a 
country, is calculated to produce the most deplorable 
scenes of wretchedness. The unhappy extremity to 
which a people are reduced by its excess is evident 
among the Chinese, where the inhuman custom of 
exposing children prevails, in consequence of the dif- 
ficulty of supplying them with food ; and every spe- 
cies of vermin is sought to sustain the existence of 

* wretches perishing with hunger. In France, a few 
years past, the price of labour was so low, as scarcely 
to save a workman from starving ; and that business 
was performed badly by three men, for which in En- 
g;land one is found sufficient. France, before the re- 
volution, exhibited to the eye of the traveller all the 
misery and inactivity of the half starved and idle peo- 
ple. From such instances it is evident that a nation 
possesses its proper number of inhabitants when they 
are commensurate with the quantity of food, which it 
either produces, or can constantly purchase with its ^ 
manufactures from its neighbours ; and when it is not 
Uable to be exposed to famine by the failure of a har- 
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vest, as h^s sometimes been the case in France. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence therefore constitutes 
a check to population, and operates as a great obstacle 
to marriage ; which will seldom fail to take place^ 
when there is a reasonable prospect of provision for a 
family. 

4. The Peasant J although he may be disregarded by 
the superficial) or viewed with contempt by the vain, 
will be placed by those who Judge of things not by 
their external appearance, but their intrinsic worth, 
in the most useful class of mankind. His occupation 
is conducive not only to the prosperity, but to the 
existence of society. He prepares the ground, scat- 
ters the seed, and reaps the harvest of those vegetable 
productions, which form the principal support of hu- 
man life. For this end he braves the rigour of the 
winter, endures the heat of summer, and patiently 
supports all the vicissitudes of weather.. He is placed 
at a distance from most of the objects which can ex- 
cite his an^ition, or satisfy his curiosity. His life is 
one unwearied course of hardy exertion, and perseve- 
ring toil. The vigour of his youth is exhausted by la- 
bour ; and what are the hopes and consolations of his 
age ? Sickness may deprive him of the opportunity of 
providing the least supply for tlie closing years of life ; 
and the gloomy confinement of a workhouse, or the 
scanty pittance of parochial help, is his last and only 
resource. By his condition may be estimated the 
prosperity of a nation ; the real opulence, strength, 
and security of the public are proportionate to the 
comfort which he enjoys ; and his wretchedness is the 
sure criterion of a bad administration of government. 
The distance between him and the nobleman, whose 

soil he tills, may appear very great j but the occupa- 

s2 
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tions of the peasant arc connected with his plenty^ af- 
fluence, and magnificence, by ties, which, however 
they may escape common and superficial obsen^tion, 
are yet strong and numerous. The enjoyments of the 
great are procured by the sweat of his brow, and by 
his toils they are enabled to run the round of pleasure 
and dissipation. The prince or the peer, who is sur- 
rounded by a numerous retinue, and whose luxury is 
supplied by the produce of every quarter of the globe, 
will do well to recollect, that he is every day indebted 
<o the accumulated labour of the lower classes of so- 
ciety, of which the poorest and the most unhappy 
peasant contiibutes his share. 

And here humanity as well as justice may ask, what 
ought to be the recompence of so useful and valuable 
a member of society ? He ought certainly to be ren- 
dered as comfortable as his situation of life will allow. 
And the circui;nstance of their dependence upon his 
exertions ought to induce his employers to contribute 
all in their power to alleviate his necessities, and re- 
ward his labours. That country gentleman will de- 
serve to be celebrated like a Howard, and a Hanway, 
who, reducing a plan to practice, which does not be- 
nefit the lower classes of the community too much at 
^e expence of the higher, shall give to the husband- 
man a stronger interest in the constitution of his coun- 
try ; enlarge the circle of his comforts ; supply his 
board with more provision ; clothe him more effec- 
tually against the inclemency of the seasons ; and 
enable him to lay up a competent supply for the day of 
sickness, and the infirmities of age. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

OUR inquiries are carried on to consider the com- 
parative state of agriculture, with a view to ascertain 
in what country it has the superiority, and to what 
causes that superiority may be ascribed. The field of 
comparison cannot be very extensive ; since it does 
not include very* cold or very hot countries. The na- 
ture of the climate will determine its just limits, di- 
rect our attention to the degrees of latitude, which 
are the same, or nearly the same, as those which in- 
clude the island of Great Biitain. 

Various advantages seem to conspire to carry the 
agriculture of France to a greater degree of perfection 
than our own. Among these advantages it is not in- 
tended to enumerate the forty societies of agriculture, 
which, considering the state of the art in France, at a 
recent period, are really contemptible*. Its soft and 
genial climate is highly propitious to the growth of 
corn. Nature has been peculiarly kind to this delight- 
ful country, in giving such prolific powers to its soil. 
The proportion of bad land in England to the whole 
kingdom is greater than in France. 

Yet, destitute of these advantages, England can 
boast of a produce of corn far superior to thatof France. 
The average growth of wheat and rye is twenty -four 

* My statement is principally taken from A. Young's 
Travels in 1789, and from the answers obtamed to my 
questions in the Isle of France, Picardy, and Normandy 
in 1791. 
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bushels upon each acre, which forms a vast superiority 
to eighteen^ the growth of France ; and the care taken 
in dressing the com in England makes the difference 
at least twenty-five to eighteen^ and perhaps rather 
more. The superiority of our crops of barley and 
oats is doubly grater than those of wheat and rye> 
and may justify us in fixing the proportion of the general 
produce of English com at twenty-eight to eighteen. 
Ten millions of acres supply more com than fifteen/; 
consequently a territory of an hundred millions of acres 
more than equals another of 150 millions. Young's 
France, p. 341. It is from considering the effects of 
a superior growth upon population^ commerce, and 
wealth, that we can easily and sads&ctorily account 
for the power of England, which has so frequency ven- 
tured to engage in wars with a^country fer more ex- 
tensive, populous,^ and more &voured by nature. It 
proves how much the labour and expence bestowed by 
man can effect to raise the prolific powers of the earthy 
and ought to be an incentive to the farmer in one place 
to adopt the management of ground, and to introduce 
the crops, which are found to succeed in another. 

In proportion to the size of the two islands, Ireland 
is more generally cultivated than England, as it ha^ 
less waste land, and more natural fertility. But the 
kindness of nature is so little seconded, that few tracts 
can yield less pleasure than those which the agricul- 
turist surveys in that country. We are indeed apt to 
attribute much efficacy to the genial soil of England, 
without considering that some of the most improved 
spots are almost entirely indebted to the industry andf 
art of the inhabitants for their various productions. 
The state of Irish agriculture admits of scarcely any' 
comparison, as the land is in general extremely un- 
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improved ; the Irish farmer may be indebted to nature 
for a crop, but is under little obligation to the industry, 
management, or expence bestowed upon his lands by 
his predecessors or himself. Ireland is capable of all 
the lugh cultivation of England^ and would amply re- 
pay the proprietors for the capital employed for her 
improvement. This important object, so conducive 
to her prosperity, might in time be secured, if the 
public spirit, or the sense of private advantage, should 
induce the opulent landholders to reside upon their 
estates, and by their own example give a sanction to 
agricultural improvements ; and if they would relieve 
the tenant from the oppression and extof tion of middle 
men and stewards, and let their lands upon the same 
conditions as England. 

In the United States of America agriculture in all 
its branches is pursued with ardour, and is an object 
of general importance, as it employs a great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants. W6 may form an idea of the 
surplus produce of North America from the supplies 
which it can furnish, without injury to its own inha* 
bitants, when we are alarmed by the apprehension of 
scarcity. And it is supposed by competent judges 
that the Americans are far from having acquired any 
great degree of skill in the management of their lands ; 
nor have they as yet adopted those improvements, or 
expended those large sums upon their farms, which 
would tend to advance their fertility, and place them 
more upon an equality with the agriculturists of Bri* 
tain. 

On pursuing our inquiries still farther, we shall dis- 
(Tover the principal causes which contribute to give 
Great Britain such manifest pre-eminence over France, 
Ireland, and Aoierica ;— a pre-eminence which is 
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acknowledged by all candid foreig:ner89 and induces 
them to repair to this island to be spectators of Our 
improvements, with a view to the introduction of them 
into their own countries. 

With respect to soil and climate, x>ur adyantages 
are certaialy not so great as those enjoyed by the 
French. If however we ha.ve not their genial sunshine 
and warmth, which give to the grapes of Burgundy 
and Champagne their rich colour and delicious fiavour ; 
we are not so subject' to those autumnal hurricaneii and 
storms, which frustrate the labour of the husbandman, 
and de^roy the harvests of whole districts at once. 
To these the central provinces are chiefly exposed ; 
and no year passes without many places suffering to 
a degree, of which we have no conception, and on the 
whole to the amount of no inconsiderable proportion 
of the whole produce of the kingdom. Young, p. 396. 
If in a part of Artois, in the beautiful plains of Alsace, 
and upon the borders of the Gardnne, their soils bfc 
richer, ours are found to be highly improveable ; and 
It is from this power of improvement that English 
husbandry derives its excellence. If nature here be 
assiduously courted, she will return the gifts of her 
lidmirers with a liberal hand ; and if diligence, skill, 
and liberality combine to second her efforts, she win 
crown thdr labours with success, and scatter among 
them the blessings of abundance. 

1 . The first cause to be considered is the iitfltience 
of fio&Ucal freedom,, Our government encourages 
every person to make his best exertions, in full confi- 
dence that his labours and risks will prove, not only 
highly beneficial to himself and his family, but will be 
secured to them in succeeding times. In some me- 
chanical arts^ in which the labour is short, and there 



is a prospect of an kamedLate return* the subjects of 
monii)*chical France night arrive st a great degree 
^ eminence. Thef Blight form the beautiful china 
of the Seve, finish the elegant watches of Paiis^ or 
embroider the rich tapes^ ef the Grobelins : but in 
the tardy process of agriculture^ those who carry them 
to a great extent,, and hare the spirit to haaard much 
property for a considerable time, can never be induced 
to embark In them without the fullest assur^ice of 
security. Our agriculture is also much indebted to 
the uniform management of land, however it may dif- 
fer in its quality. Where tiie soil is rich, nature will 
do much for herself; but where it is coarse and poor, 
the English farmer is not discouraged, but, by dili* 
gence and a t^opious supply of manure, succeeds 
in raising a crop. The sands of Norfolk and the fens 
of Lincolnshire are made to produce turnips, oats, 
and barley ; and they are as well cultivated as the 
richest land in other counties. The same principle 
governs districts which widely differ in the nature of 
the soil ; and the hand of persevering industry guides 
the plough, and scatters the seed in them all. 

in France, wherever nature was peculiarly benign, 
the farmer was accustomed to give to her prolific ef- 
forts some assistance ; but where she was unkind, no 
extraordinary labour or expence was bestowed to sup- 
ply the defect. The poverty of the common people 
in Italy and Spain may be attributed to the richness 
of the land, and the genial nature of the climate. 
There agriculture is an easy art ; the impoverished . 
ground is left fallow ; and the warmth of the sun, and 
the mild temperature of the air, quickly restore its 
exhausted fruitfulness. The poor husbandmen, who 
were the slaves of their landlords, gained only a scan- 
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ty pittance for their toils : the hixuriant viiie]rards of 
Champagne and Burgundy, highly profitable to their 
owners, were cultivated by peasants, who had scarcely 
raiment or bread 

The comparison which has been drawn between 
England and France, is not intended to refer to the 
present condition of the latter, as it is not yery easy, 
at this moment, to g^vean accurate and general state- 
ment of its agriculture. The consular government 
has taken some very useful methods to ascertain the 
actual state of the Republic, pnd>ably with a view 
to its general internal improvement ; and the statistical 
reports very lately made by the prefects relative to 
twenty-six departments, appear to have been drawn 
up with considerable care and preasion.* 

2. There is no country, in which the arrangement €f 
crofia is better adapted to arable land, than in England. 
This is a circumstance which disting^uishes the ag^- 
cultural knowledge of the present ag^ as much as any 
other improvement whatever ; and it marks the line 
of distinction between a good and a bad fiEumer, and 
a country well or ill cultivated. So great is its import- 
ance, that all other articles in comparison are insig* 
nificant, because the general produce of the land 
depends so materially upon it. Of this mode of ar- 
rangement the French were totally ignorant ; for 
some of the richest lands in the Pays de Caux, in 
Normandy, and the Isle of France were frequently 
left fallow, for the purpose of forcing scanty crops of 
wheat, and spring com of a bad quality. The pro- 

* I mention the number of those I have been able to 
inspect, llie reports from the departments of la Sarthe 
and the Baa Rfdn are the most circumstantial. 
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vincc of Plcardy, very often condemned to fallows, 
and manured perhaps not more than once in five or 
six years, produced only one tolerable harvest in three. 
In England, flocks of sheep are thought requisite for 
the produce of com, and the crops are regulated with 
an immediate view to their summer and winter sus- 
tenance. It is found by general experience^ that by 
such courses regularly pursued a tract of land will 
yield a harvest double to that which it would other- 
wise produce. 

Amid these courses of crops, in which various 
kinds of pulse, grass, and vegetables are successfully 
introduced, nothing deserves more attention than the 
cultivation of tumifia; and no agnculturist ever de- 
served better of his country, than he who first intro- 
duced them into the fields of England. No plant is 
better suited to the climate, flourishes more, even in 
the northern parts of it, or conti*ibutes more to the 
fertility *of land. This root is the glory of the English 
husbandry. Its great excellence consists in nourishing 
and improving the soil, preparing it for the reception 
of wheat, and .furnishing nutritious food for all sorts 
of cattle. Its introduction was of far more value, than 
the acquisition of a colony, or the establishment of a new 
branch of commerce. For this inestimable vegetable, 
and the improvements resulting from its cultivation, our 
island is indebted to Flanders, the fruitful parent of 
our commerce, agriculture, and manufactories. The 
first effectual trial to raise turnips in England was 
happily made in a county, the most proper of all 
others for their reception, as the soil of Norfolk is in 
general light and sandy. The place of its earliest 
cultivation b constantly kept in the public view, as it 
voi..n. . • ^ 
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is found that the seed sent to distapt places is apt 
to degenerate ; so that those \¥ho wish to pro- 
duce this excellent vegetable in perfection are obliged 
to procure fresh supplies of Norfolk seed. Slow is 
the progress even of obvious improvement ; — ^its in* 
troduction into the neighbouring counties was tardy ; 
and not more than half a century has elapsed^ since 
it was first planted in Suifolk and Essex. Its adop« 
tion is now very general throughout Great Britain : 
and it may be remarked, that in proportion as turnips 
are cultivated, and their utility » is more fully under- 
stood, the general system of husbandry becomes more 
advantageous and complete. 

3. An additional cause of the preeminence of our 
^ricultufe, not less striking than the foregoing, is 
the cxfience bestowed ufion landy as well as jipon every 
necessary improvement. This is evident in the sums 
laid out for manuring, irrigating, draining, and fen- 
cing, as well as for the improvements In the breeds of 
cattle, th^ introduction of new implements of husban- 
dry, the durable materials of common implements, and 
the commodiousness of farm houses, and all their ap-, 
pendages. To these circumstances great attention is 
paid because it becomes every day a truth more gene- 
rally understood, that the productive state of agricul- 
ture depends materially upon the money employed in 
its various branches. No other people have ventured 
to invest such large capitals in-their lands ; and foreign 
nations are as yet unacquainted with the invaluable 
secret, that the vegetable treasures which are buried 
in the earthy become the most abundant sources of 
wealth*. 

* ^ The capital employed in husbandry in the British 
isles is considerably greater than is^ employed ia Cr^nce. 
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Our agriculturists are daily improving iti knowledge 
and daily applying that knowledge to practice. They 
are well skilled, as we have before observed^ in the 
nature of different soils, and understand the best me^ 
thods of meliorating them by various manures, the 
preservation of their fertility, and the increase of their 

» 

It surely is not necessary to observe in tkis age, that the pro* 
ductive state of agricultui*e in a country depends much 
more upon the capital employed, than on any other circum- 
stance whatever ; and since ours is larger than that of 
. France, though in the possesion of fifteen millions of people 
only, (for that of France is to be connected with twesty-five 
or twenty-six millions) the Bntish dominions ought to be es- 
sentially richer and more powerfol than France. ' 

<^ I have calculated the capital^ of the farmers in France 
In all the provinces, and the medium of my notes is forty 
hillings an acre. A similar calculation of the capital em- 
ployed in the husbandry of England gives four pounds per 
acre. By capital is meant the average of all farms, aU 
stooks, and all periods of leases. Add thirty shillings for 
the less quantity of permanent improvements, and we have 
the total of three pounds ten shillings for the inferiority of 
French to English capital employed in agriculture, which 
upon 131,000,000 of acres forms a deficiency of 458,500,01 OL 
sterling." 

<^ With such an immense superiority in the produce of 
corn, the more obvious surprise should have been, that the 
resources of England compared with those of France were 
not yet more decisive. But it is to be observed, that there 
are other articles of culture, to which recourse must be 
thad for an explanation- Vines are an immense object in 
he cultivation of France, and yield all the advantage a 
and even superior ones, to those afforded by the assiduous 
culture of corn in England, &c." See Young's France^ p* 
S4lj 343, 430. 
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produce by regular courses of crops. In short, they dis- 
play a degree of diligence, spirit, and liberality in all 
rural improvements hitherto discovered, not to be 
equalled by any nation in the world. 

4. Still however, even a careless observer may re- 
mark, that we have not yet reached the summit of excel- 
lence. Our ancestors have made a respectable progress 
in this art ; yet much still remains for us and our pos- 
terity to accomplish. It will be the work of many suc- 
ceeding generations to carry to their utmost bounds, 
the natural advantages of Great Britain. Where the 
ground is already cultivated, it is in many places capa- 
ble of higher improvement ; and where it is suffered 
to lie waste, its gloomy, wild, and unfruitful appear- 
ance is a tacit reproach of the public negligence. In- 
closures have been found highly beneficial ; and the 
practice of making them ought to become universal. 
The kingdom is deformed in many parts by immense 
heaths, moors, commons, marshes, and fens, amount- 
ing, according to some computations, to ten millions 
of acres. The extent of uncultivated ground in the 
vicinity of London is a glaring disgrace to our coun- 
try. The tillage of any considerable proportion of 
this land would secure the nation against much of the 
evil of deficient crops ; and the plenty of one district 
might supply upon a larger scale the deficiency of 
another. All the profits arising fram the grain raised 
upon such lands would accrue to the public, as well 
as the wages of the husbandmen employed ; and the 
increase of the stock of labour would contribute to re- 
move the causes of emigration, idleness, and beggary. 
Waste lands^ wherever the soil will admit of cultiva- 
tion, ought to be enclosed, and converted into farms 
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of variouis sizes. Thfc practicability of such a plan 
will be evident on our reflecting, that where com now 
grows in great abundance, many even of » the present 
generation can remember wild heaths and barren 
wkstes. Thus the public supply of provisions would 
in due time be greatly augmented, and the inhabitants 
of this kingdom would be enabled to make new exer- 
tions in proportion to the increase of cultivated land* 
To carry such improvements into execution, every 
encouragement ought to be given by the legislature ; 
and for what purposes could the public money be bet- 
ter employed, than in works of such general and 
obvious utility, all no less tending to the great increase 
of provisions, for an augmenting population, than to 

* ^ Let it only be supposed that every field in England) 
of the same original quality, with those in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, and consequently capable of the ^me 
fertility, were by a like management made topeld an equal 
produce ; and it may be asseirted, I believe with truth, that 
the quantity of human provision raised in the island would 
be increased five-fold." Paley, p. 590. 

<< It is obi^rved in Mr. King's calculations, the accut'acy 
of which has never yet been questioned, that of thirty-nine 
millions of acres in England, ten, or more than a fourth, 
consisted in heaths, moors, mountains, and barren lands ; 
and this, exclusive of woods, forests, parks, commons, 
roads, &c. There have since that time been many im- 
provements made. But it will surely be allowed no impro- 
bable assertion, that one fiftieth part may yet be gained 
from the unprofitable state in which it is. This, though 
purchased by the nation, would be no expence ; for money 
expended by ^ the public, for the immediate service of the 
the public, cannot with propriety* be called exfience" 
Campbell,, Pol. Surv. vol. ii, p. 732, 

t2 
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strengthen the arm of government, and promote the 
welfai e and happiness of the people ? 

The tillage of land, before waste and unfruitful, is 
in every point of view an acquisition of territory highly 
beneficial. Unlike distant colonies, which furnish a 
perpetual pretext for hosdlity, lands newly cultivated 
excite no jealousy in the neighbouring states, and can 
furnish no grounds for those frequent wars, which are 
the severest scourges of mankind^ and disgrace the 
professors of a religion founded for the express pur- 
pose of disseminating benevolence, and establishing 
peace. 

The advice of projectors, when they direct their 
ingenuity to a subject so important as that we are dis- 
cussing, calls for the most serious attention. Few 
plans recommended by them seem better calculated 
to carry the rural arts to perfection, than the esta- 
blishment of experimental farms. These ought to be 
formed in different counties, and the expences defray ed 
by government. Here the nature of particular soils, 
as adapted to various modes and processes of cultiva- 
tion, the peculiar qualities and comparative ^ue of 
grasses and plants, might be ascertained. Here the 
best and most economical mode of rearing and fatten- 
ing all kinds of useful animals might be tried, as well 
as the methods of abridging labour by improvements 
in machinery. Our country can boast of academies 
of painting, and societies for the encouragement of 
arts ; but yet it wants a firactical institution of this kind, 
conducted upon an extensive and Hberal scale. By col- 
lecting and comparing the experiments made in these 
various places, great advantages might be gained : 
and for this purpose, a periodical publication of. tran- 
sactions would be highly useful, as a repository and 
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vehicle of detached observations. By the admission 
of honorary members, this society might likewise 
carry on an extensive correspondence} include the 
patrons of the agricultural interest in all parts of the 
world, and compare their different processes, disco- 
veries,^ and plans of operati<Hi for the purpose of ge- 
neral utility. 

Abundance of food is the only Wealth of the indus- 
trious poor, as other possessions, consising in ample 
revenues, splendid houses and equipages, exclusiveljp 
belong to the rich. Upon the quantity and cheapness 
of the common necessaries of life, the industry, 
health, and strength of the people, and of course the 
g^eral comfort of society, and the prosperity of the 
nation, must ever depend. It is therefore the duty, 
'as well as the interest, of government, to take every 
possible method to prevent their deamess, by guarding 
against their scarcity. Manufactures and commerce 
are the great sources of wealth ; and in order to pre- 
vent them from being dried up and exhausted^ it is 
necessary that agriculture should be an object of the 
first attefition, and that its produce should be attaina- 
ble at a cheap rate« It is an excellent observation,, 
" that neither agriculture nor trade can flourish, where 
the general ease does not begin with the class of la- 
bourers." Priestley's Lectures on History, p. 367. 

Nature will not suffer her laws to be violated ; the 
call of the appetites is more importunate than the 
solicitations of fashion ; and the means of subsistence 
must be secured to mankind before they go in search 
of superfluities. The arts of necessity are antecedent 
to those of elegance. 

From the preceding observations may be deduced 
some of' the most useful principles of political econo* 
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my. The real power and opulence of a nation consist 
in the numhtr of Us inhoHtanta well sufifiUed vdth the 
necessaries of life ;'^-svbsistence is the prcfier measure 
q/^ fiopulatioiif-'^nd the earth is the source qf subsist- 
ence. All other means of wealth and dominion, such 
as commerce J abundance qf the precious r/iekUsy and ex- 
tent of coloniesy promote the true prosperity of a state^ 
only in proportion as they encoura^ Agriculture, 
which is the most valuable of the artSy as well as the 
most solid and most durable basis of Plenty and Power. 



CHAPTER III. 

COMMERCE. 

ISi well described to be *< an operation, by which 
the wealth or work either of individuals or of societies 
may be exchanged by merchants for an equivalent, 
proper for supplying every want witjbout interruption 
to industry, or check to c(Hisumption.*'* This subject 
will be considered with an immediate reference to the 
particular state and circumstances of our own country. 
T^e natural advantages enjoyed by -an Island are 
superior to those which belong to any country, which 
forms a part of a continent. The soil of the former is 

* See EDcyclop. Britani^ vol. ii, p. 195. Priestley's 
Lectures on History, p. 386. For the lise and progress of 
Commerce and navigation, and an excellent -account of 
Columbus and his discoveries^ see history of Modem Eu- 
rope^ vol. li; p. 224, Sec. 
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commonry more rich, fertile, and various, than that of 
the latter. The sea affords the inhabitants security 
against the invasion of enemies, and furnishes them 
with inexhaustible supplies of provision. The fisheries 
on their coasts dispose islanders to navigadon, and 
hence they are led to establish an extensive intercourse 
with the most distant places. From their general pro- 
pensity to maritime affairs, they acquire a spirit of 
enterprize, and distinguish themselves by their courage 
in the maintenance of their own customs and forms of 
government ; and frequently gain a permanent ascen- 
dency over neighbouring and even remote states. 

To these general advantages, which were possessed 
in ancient times by Crete, and at a less distant period hf 
Rhodes, Great Britain adds some, which are peculiar 
to herself. Her line of sea-coast is very extensive in 
proportion to the size of the whole island, and abounds 
with deep bays and capacious . harbours. Her ports 
are convenient, and good for anchorage. Those on 
the western side of the island are nearly as? well 
situated for the southern trade, as the Freach ; and 
they are far superior in number, safety, and depth of 
water. With respect to the northern and the Baltic 
trades, the situation of France before the late war, 
when it had not the command of the coasts of Holland* 
admitted of no comparison. Rivers and numerous 
canals afford the convenience of water carriage to all 
the inland counties of England, and not only connect 
them with each other by the internal circulation of triadc, 
but afford an easy and cheap conveyance to the ocean. 

These various advantages have for successive ages 
been carefully improved^ as the great works of public 
utility, completed in our sea-port towns, sufficiently 
attest. Harbours have been deepened, piers and moles 
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have been erected to break the force of th^ waVes^ 
and form a safe asylum for ships. Wet and dry docks 
have been constructed for the building and reparatioB 
of ships, and commodious quays to unload their 
freights. In every place where necessity requires 
such aid, light-houses have been raised upon the lofty 
cliffs, to guide the mariner in the darkest nights along 
the dangerous coasts. These expensive and laborious 
works are carried on with ardour, to promote naviga- 
tion in every direction, as London, Whitby, Liver- 
pool, Yarmouth, Bristol, Ramsgate, and Falmouth, 
fully prove ; so that British vessels can sail by every 
wind that blows : and the ships of foreign nations are 
invited, by such conveniences, to bring their nurne* , 
Tous articles of commerce to every part of our shores. 
Such various monuments of utility prove the incessant 
energy of industry ; and that in every instance, where 
the influence of government is propitious to the spi- 
rit of enterprize, those difficulties of nature and situa- 
tion may be conquered, which past ages regarded as 
insurmountable. 

The ardent and indefatigable diligence, which raises 
Great Britain above the rest of Europe, is visible in 
every place, distinguished by manufactories, mines, 
fisheries, and agriculture. In Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Norwich, the fabrication of cotton, wool, and flax, 
into cloth, linens, and stuffs, supplies multitudes of 
ail ages with the mean& of subsistence. In Birming- 
ham and Sheffield'iron and other metals are worked for 
every purpose of use and ornament. The hardy inhabit- 
ants of the North and West labour in the productive 
mines of coals and metals ; while the mariners either 
explore their own, or venture to the icy seas of Green- 
land, and the distant recesses of the Southern Ocean, for 
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various kinds of fish. The fiurmers cultivate the sur- 
fiu:e of the earth} and grain grows on extensive pkdns, 
which a century or two past exhibited, in pathless 
woods or barren heaths, the^ rudest state of nature. 

This survey of the active industry of our country^ 
men, so much diversified, and operating in such va-. 
rious directions for the benefit of themselves and the 
community at large, must naturally awaken our cu- 
riosity to inquire, I. into the advantages i II. the ftrin^ 
cifiles ; and,. III. the comparative state of that com- 
merce, which their labours enable the British mer- 
chant to extend to evefy part of the globe. 

I. Tl^e great spring of commerce is mutual want of 
tlie necessary articles of life, or the supposition of 
want, with respect to luxuries and superfluities. This 
principle has the same operation, whether the fisirmer 
immediately sell his com to the manufacturer, or whe* 
ther the disposal of manu^Eictures be more circuitous. 
The farmer, for instance, may not be in want of cloth 
and therefore will not give com to the weaver. In 
such a case the weaver sends his cloth to a foreign 
market, where it is exchanged for the wine of Portugal 
or the tea of China, which, when imported, the far- 
mer readily purchases. The machine of commerce 
may appear vast and complicated, its movements may 
be many, and its operations circuitous'; but the main 
spring necessity y either real or imaginary, is invariably 
the same. v 

Commerce is the source of wealth to the merchant ; 
but its advantages are far from being confined to him- 
self. It supplies the wants of one country by import- 
ing the articles of another, and gives a value to super- 
fluities, which they could not otherwise possess. It 
increases the revenue of the state, ,and thus contributes 
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to its general opulence and grandeur ; and it preserves 
the independence of the British empire, by the strong 
support and large supplies afforded to our maritime 
strength. Hence we acquire a decided superiority 
over every other nation, and give the inhabitants of 
remote as well as neighbouring countries the most 
convincing proofs of our riches, prosperity, and power. 
No commercial country is long exposed to the evils of 
its own barrenness or necessities ; and the riches of 
one place are soon made the common ^tock of all 
others. Commerce Is the bond of general society, 
which unites the most distant nations by a reciprocal 
intercourse of good offices. By extending the sphere 
of activity through various parts of the earth, by satis- 
fying the real and multiplying the imaginary wants of 
mankind, and by quickening their thirst for enjoy- 
ments, it becomes the most lively and most general 
principle, which actuates the world. Under its at- 
tractive and beneficient influence, the whole world be- 
comes one city, and all nations one family. 

The influence likewise, which il produces upon the 
manners of mankind, renders it a more interesting 
subject of investig^ation. A regular intercourse sub- 
sisting between different nations contributes to cure 
the mind of many absurd and hurtful prejudices. 
Trade carried on between persons of different sects 
and religions has a tendency to lessen the opposition 
of opinion, which was formerly the cause of hatred 
and hostility. It promotes benevolence of disposition^ 
inasmuch as it extends the connexions and intercourse 
of society, and increases the love -of peace and order,, 
without which its operations cannot be carried on. 
The merchant engaged in honourable traffic is the 
friend of mankind, and is occupied in a constant ex* 
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ercise of good offices, for the benefit of his necessitous 
£sllow creatures. 

Commerce will be found to have had no small infiu* 
ence in calming the minds of the nations of the earth 
into a state of repose and complacency. The sudden 
revolutions, heroic manners, and extraordinary events 
of ancient times resulted from that ferocity of temper^ 
unsocial spiiit, and inequality of ranks, which com* 
merce tends to anniliilate. Iron is now a material ar« 
tide of traffic, which was formerly employed only as 
an instrument of destruction. The states of Europe 
are brought nearly upon a level by this intercourse ; 
a spirit of general emulation is excited, and it is justljr 
remarked that those who possess the most extensive 
trade command the source of opulence and power. 
Through the bounty of nature most nations have some 
superfluity to exchange for the productions of others ; 
and the expectation of gaining advantages, which they 
cannot otherwise secure, turns their ingenuity, labours, 
and enterprises into many different channels. Hence 
the arts of necessity and elegance are diligently culti- 
vated, invention is roused to find new materials for 
foreign consumption, a competition arises between rival 
manufacturers and artists, and commerce employs and 
unites the families of the earth, from the frozen re- 
gions of Russia to the burning sands of Africa ;— -from 
the isles of Britain to the populous and vast domi- 
nions of China. 

From this intercourse results an effect, which is 
peculiarly advantageous to the less polished and civil- 
ized nations. By the frequent communications which 
are necessary for the purpose of bartering commodi- 
ties with the cultivated European, they are made ac-? 
quainted with useful arts and improvements, and «x^ 

VOL. II. u 
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taug^ht the value of science, and the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. ' Thus by degrees the great disparity between 
man and man is destroyed^ useful knowledge finds its 
level) and the inhabitants of the different quarters of 
the world arrive at the equality of power^ which awes 
ambitious nations into due respect and reverence for 
the general rights of mankind. 

From commerce we likewise derive a more enlarged 
knowledge of the terraqueous globe, and its inhabitants. 
We become correctly acquainted with the animals, ve- 
getables, and minerals of every soil and climate, and 
the natural history of all countries, no longer debased 
by exaggeration and fable, acquires the value of pre- 
cision and truth. We enlarge our acquaintance with 
mankind, are enabled to estimate their different man- 
ners, remark how modes of life and habits of thinking 
are varied, according to their different situations, and 
how the passions and dispositions are modified. The 
Laplander, like his climate, is dull, gloomy, and cold-; 
the Asiatic, under the influence of an ardent sun, is 
fier3c sensual, and vindictive. Thus are we enabled, as 
we become more acquainted with the general faculties 
and powers of man, to complete our theories as to his 
true nature and constitution ; and as we see him under 
every variation of climate and government, we can 
form a comparative estimate of his disposition, man- 
ners, and civil polity, founded upon the sure basis of 
fact and experience. 

Among people of the same country, likewise, com- 
mercial intercourse gradually introduces a spirit of 
order and good government, and is highly fiivourable 
to the liberty and security of individuals. Its benefi- 
cial effects have been no less visible in conciliating the 
affections of the natives of the same countiy to eaqh 
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other. During the prevalence of the feudal syi^teln 
our ancestors lived in a state of suspicion, servile de- 
pendence, and war ; and knew scarcely any distinc- 
tions, except those which subsisted between the dif- 
ferent professions of the church and the army, or the 
more servile relations of lords and vassals. But at 
pi*esent, the various ranks of society^re connected by 
closer ties, and entertain greater cordiality and esteem 
for each other, as their intercourse is more frequent, 
and the superiour refinements of society have quick- 
ened the sense of mutual want, and mutual depen- 
dence. 

Ih Britain indeed commerce has acquired a degree 
of rank and dignity elsewhere unknown, except in the 
United States of America. Many of those engaged 
in it have done and continue to do it honour by the ex- 
cellence of their education, and the liberality of their 
minds. Of those who do credit to the relations of do- 
mestic life, of those who are distinguished in the 
9enate, for public spirit and useful knowledge, of those 
who at the call of distress come forward with the 
most prompt and liberal assistance, who is more con- 
spicuous than the English Merchant ? 

Attention to this subject will open a view of the inti- 
mate connexion subsisting between the landed and the 
trading interests. They^ can never be considered as 
clashing and distinct, without a manifest injury to both, 
and an ignorance of their respective effects and opera- 
tions. H6W far each has contributed to improve the 
other, is evident from considering the comparative va<* 
lue of land, at a period antecedent to the- present flou- 
rishing state of commerce. The fee simple of estates 
is at least four times as valuable at present, as it was 
two centuries ago. This among many ^otherft 0&s5l 
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migiit be adduced, is a decisive proof)* that countrf 
gentlemen are in reality as much interested in the 
prosperity of trade, as even the merchants themselves. 
In short, agriculture and commerce have the same di- 
rect influence in promoting national abundance and 
prosperity. These eiffects they certainly will produce 
so long as the government of a country imposes tio 
heavy burthen upon their exertions ; but encouraging 
the enterprising spirit of individuals, who embark large 
fortunes in various concerns, promotes the interest of 
both merchants and cultivators of land at the same 
time, and maintains it in such due proportion, that the 
advancement of the one does not tend to the depression 
of the other. 

A concern of such magnitude as commerce, invol- 
ving such a variety of articles, carried on by such va- 
rious means, and extended to such different climates, 
must necessarily be liable to many inconveniences, to 
which agriculture is not subject. Those who traffic in 
foreign countries subject themselves to the dangers of 
the sea, and the inclemency and diseases of cold and 
hot climates. In consequence of trading with the na* 
tives of countries less civilized and refined than them- 
selves, and more weak and defenceless, they are tempt- 
ed to practise the arts of chicanery, and to have re- 
course to acts of injustice and violence, and thus gra- 
dually become dead to the feelings of humanity, and 
regardless of the admonitions of religion. However 
incompatible commerce may appear to be with the work- 
of destruction, it is often the cause of war. The desite 
of a small island, or the inconsiderable trade of a re- 
mote coast, are sufficient motives to rouse a rival na- 
tion to arms. These wars are fatal and destructire, 
in proportion to the number of the foreign settlements 
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which belong to the great maritime powers of Europe. 
They spread like the wasting flames of a con|iagrationy 
involire every quarter of the globe in alarm and dan- 
ger, and expose the lives and property of the unoffend- 
ing natives to the attacks of unprovoked enemies. Some 
of the articles imported from foreign countries are such 
as make it doubtful whether they ought to be encou- 
raged. The rum of the West Indies, which is the 
fruit of the toil and suiferkigs of some slaves, as well 
as the bribe given to Africa for the purchase of others> 
is too often used, when brought to the mother-country ' 
as the means of intoxication. Sugar, the produce of 
those isliuids where war, pestilence, and the disorders 
of the elements, contend for the mastery in the des* 
tructioi^ of man and his labours, ought to be rejected 
from our articles of luxury, until it is produced by 
the toO of freemen. 

A sagacious writer has remarked, that in observing 
the advances of commerce ^^ in its fa^at stages, we shall 
find that it supplies mutual necessities, prevents mu- 
tual wantSf extends mutual knowledge, eradicates 
mutual prejudice, and spreads mutual humanity. In 
its tniddley and more advanced period, it provides con- 
veniencies, increases numbers, coins money, gives 
birth to arts and sciences, creates equal laws, diffuses 
general plenty,, and general happiness. If we view it 
in its third and highest stage, we shall see it change 
its nature and effects. It brings in superfluity and 
vast wealth, begets avarice, gross luxury, or effeminate 
refinement among the higher * ranks, together with 
general loss of principle."* 

* Brown's Estimate of the Manners of the Times, p. 153^ 

U 2 
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II. The great principles of commerce are the result 
of sound reason, and the united experience of enlight- 
ened merchants. A short statement of some of them 
may tend to illustrate the nature of British traffic, and 
lead to important inquiries upcm this subject in 
general. 

Of all articles of commerce materials produced and 
manufactured at home are the most profitable. This 
is evident, because the whole labour for their cuhiva- 
tion, manu&cture, and exportation, is divided among 
people of our own nadon, and they exclustYely share 
an the profits. Wool, which b the staple commodity 
of the kingdom, is made into broad cloth, which, be- 
fore it reaches the consumer, undergoes a great 
yariety of operations, and passes through an hundred 
different hands : so that there is no produce whatever, 
of which the benefits can be more widely diffused 
among the industrious part of the community. Sup- 
pose the value of English wool produced in one year 
to amount to three millions, the expence of woiidng 
it up into varioas articles to be nine ; its total value, 
when manufactured, will amount to twelve. Suppose 
- we export annually to the value of three milli<ms ; 
and the number of persons maintained by this manu- 
facture to be a million. Let it be con»dered that 
these persons expend what they «am in all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and that the procuring such neces- 
saries is a source of profit and employment to the other 
members of the community ; aud then we may judge, 
what aji immense a^diticm is made to the natural «tock 
of industry and gau» by this valuable article, even 
without takmg into the account the sailors employed 
to export the various articles, into which it is wrought, 
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and the artificers of machines used to accelerate many 
parts of the manufactures. 

The next in value are raw materials imported from 
other countries, manufactured in England, and then 
reserved for domestic use, or exported for foreign 
consumption. Their importation precludes the want 
of foreign manufactures^ prevents the balance 'of 
trade from inclining against us^ and secures all the 
profit arising from passing entirely through the hands 
of our own countrymen. 

It is a received maxim in commerce, Mrhich may 
at first sight appear paradoxical, considering the high 
estimation in which the precious metals are beld^ that 
it is better to take commodities pf foreign growth in 
return for our own, than to be repaid with gold and 
silver. Although these metals are the ultimate objects 
of all commerce ; yet to obtain them in so short and 
easy a manner would not augment the stock of the 
nation, in comparison to what is added by our taking 
raw materials, which will furnish employment for 
multitudes, and many of which are exported to the 
same countries, from whence they were originally 
brought. If,, for instance, we take money for the 
broad cloth exported to Spain, the immediate profit 
may be considerable ; but it establishes no lucrative re- 
ciprocity of commodities. But if we take wool in 
return, there is a new fund fi3r the labour of the manu- 
facturer, and an additional profit to be derived from 
its importation.. The fleeces therefore of Andalusia are 
much more valuable objects of importation to the 
English merchant, if he consults the greatest advan- 
tage of his country, than the silver of Potosi, or the 
gold of Peru. 
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From these propositions may be drawn a corollary, . 
that the utility of the various branches of foreign 
commerce is measured by the number of persons, 
which each branch employs and supports. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the exchange of wrought goods 
for raw materials is much more lucrative than the 
exchange of one species of wrought goods for another ; 
and that of course the exchange of our own raw ma- 
terials for the wrought goods of other nations is 
extremely disadvantageous. If, for example, ten 
thousand Englishmen be employed to make cutlery 
ware for the French, and five thousand French be . 
employed in cambrics for the English, then the French 
imist ultimately pay the five thousand men so employ- 
•df^or, in other words, maintain them at their ;sole 
expence. It is true, that the value of the Respective 
commodities makes a considerable difference in the 
sum paid to balance account : yet the great principle 
that it is not money, but labour properly recompensed, 
which constitutes the true wealth of nations^ will al- 
ways demonstrate, that the balance of trade is in 
fiivour of that country, which employs the greatest 
number of its subjects. 

That nation will be both opulent and formidable, 
which conveys its own manufactures, or commodities 
of its own procuring, to foreign ports in its own ves- 
sels. For thus are secured all the branches of industry 
to its inhabitants, which can spring from any article 
of their trade, as it gives employment to the manu- 
facturer and' the sailor, with all their numerous train 
of dependent artisans, and ensures to them of course 
every profit and advantage, which their occupations 
can in any degree produce. This tends to the full 
establishment of navigation, and opens the wide and 
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boundless ocean to its exertions. The Dutch were 
formerly the principal carriers for all the* nations of 
Europe. This employment alone raised them totheii* 
late condition of wealth and prosperity. Such employ- 
ment cannot however in itself be regarded as a per- 
manent basis of power, and it is less profitable than 
either the domestic or foreign trade of consumption. 
It is also very precarious, because in proportion as 
other nations improve the advantages aflTorded by the 
convenience of their own harbours, and increase th^ 
quantity of their own productions, they will convey 
their own goods in their own ships. Such has bceui - 
for some time the practice of England, as by far the 
most considerable part of British goods is exported in 
British vessels. Of the utility of this measure our 
ancestors were early sensible, as is evident fromi an 
act of parliament made in the reign of Richard II. 
The celebrated jict qf Mroigation^ passed in the reign 
of Charles II showed more fully the sentiments, which 
the nation entertained of the importance of this prac- ' 
tice. The immediate object of this act was to check 
the naval power of Holland. Considered as to its 
ultimate tendency, it was the wisest law which could 
possibly be framed, and has obtained the commenda- 
tion of all persons, who have correet views of our 
commercial interests. 

Under the influence of parliamentary encourage- 
ment, the advances made in the art of navigation and 
in the construction of ships have been equally remark- 
able « Attention to these objects has conduced to the 
improvement of the royal navy, which has gradually 
increased in proportion to the increase of merchant 
ships. By this circumstance the advantages ef com* 
merce, considered as a gi'eat national object^ are fallT 
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di^ayed ; for upon the number of sidlors^ and the 
quantity of shipping, depend the defence and security 
which Britain finds in her great and formidable fleets, 
and the glorious pre-eminence she maintains among 
the nations of Europe as thk first of maritime 
states. 

As a nation may rise to opulence and power by act- 
ing upon such principles as those before established ; 
io may it decline and be impOYcrished) if the scale be 
suffered to preponderate against her, by encouraging 
the commodities of other countries to the prejudice 
of her own. This will happen when articles of mere 
luxury are imported, and not taken in exchange for 
our own productions. 

Much more disadvantageous is that trade, which 
introduces a commodity not only consumed among us, 
but which hinders the consumption of the like quan- 
tity of our own, as is the case with brandy and geneva, 
which diminish the consumption of malt, and are 
therefore with great propriety subjected by government 
to high duties. But that is undoubtedly the most in- 
jurious of every species of traffic, which supplies the 
same goods we can prdduce ourselves, especially if 
we can make a sufficient quantity for our own con- 
sumption. This is the case with cloth, silk, china, 
and muslins, the manufactories for which have been 
established, with great labour and expence, in various 
parts of England. 

To enumerate other maxims of commerce is to 
transcribe the works of the most approved authors 
who have written at large upon the subject. The most 
important of them all may be compressed into one 
grand summary. That species of commerce, which 
makes money flow mo^t cofitowly^ keeps public and 
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private credit high, which gives to the merchant a 
/reaaonable profit, and to the labourer and ^e artisan a 
ctmifortable subsistence in return for their industrjr s 
whith increases the value and the rent of land^ and 
produces a considerable revenue to the state, must 
always be esteemed the moat valuable : since these 
are the orUy indubitable marks, by which the advantage 
of any public or private trade can be demonstrated. 
And it may be proper to observe, that the same cri- 
teria which assist us in judging by what kinds of trade 
we gain or lose, will likewise direct us what treaties 
of commerce are beneficial, or the contrary. 

" No certain method has been as yet pointed out to 
ascertain the balance of trade. It can never be knowh 
from the exports and imporb for a Sew years, even if 
these statements could be absolutely depended upom 
The rale of exchange, whi6h has been . called a po- 
litical barometer, would be really so, if commerce only 
operated upon it : but this not being the case, it can 
be no rule at all. The eustom-house books are no 
unerring glides ; whatever is smuggled does not ap« 
pear; some exports are beyond the truth, and some 
things are not rated at all. The plenty or scarcity of 
money cannot for many reasons be relied on. After 
all, our foreign traffic hath been for a series of years 
increasing : if the general balance had been against 
us, we must by this time have been brought very low, 
if not totally undone. But as every thing we see 
proves the contrary, it may serve to convince us ; and 
this the rather, because foreigners show their sense of 
the matter by the sums they entrust in the public 
funds.*'* 

* Campbell's Political Survey, voL li, p. r05. 
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As British commerce has increased in importance, 
it has in a proportionable degree engi^ed the attention 
of the legislature. The exclusive privileges of tra- 
ding to particular places have, been given to companies 
of merchants ; and rewards have been held out to en- 
courage the productions cf our own country, and ex- 
clude those of foreigners. Accordingly penalties have 
been laid both upon the importation of such.foreign arti- 
cles as can be produced at home, and upon the importa- 
tion of such articles from countries, where the balance 
of trade is against us. The exportation of our own 
produce has been encouraged by drawbacks, bounties, 
advantageous treaties of commerce with foreign states, 
and the establishment of colonies. 

The privDeges granted to chartered companies by go- 
vernment have undoubtedly encouraged a spirit of mo- 
nopoly, and been too favourable to the exclusive inte- 
rests of a few merchants, at the expense of the pub- 
lic at large. By the charter of the East India com- 
pany the rest of the nation are excluded from trading 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; and by the charter 
of the Turkey company they are prohibited from hav- 
ing any commerce with the dominions of the Grand Sig- 
nior. Thus the interests of the whole are sacrificed to the 
emolument of a few. A small number of merchants con- 
fine their exports and imports to as small a quantity as 
they please. The natural consequence is, that they con- 
fine the markets to themselves, and they can both buy 
and sell at their own price. As charters confer exclusive 
privileges^ they operate as a check upon all those who 
come not within their limits, and in their own nature pro- * 
duce an established monopoly. They are therefore 
inconsistent with a received maxim, which suggests 
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the expediency 4>f competition to render trade adranta- 
geous to the public. 

'^ All restrictions on trade are . naught : and no 
company whatever, whether they trade in a joint tftock 
or under regulations, can be for public good, except 
it may be easy for all, or any of his Majesty's subjects, 
to be admitted into them, at any time, for a very incon- 
siderable fine/'* 

Still, however, it must l^e acknowledged, as a \4n- 
dication of those, who have instituted the present sys- 
tem of commerce, that they were obliged sometimes 
to adapt their measures to the circumstances of par- 
ticular times, and .to assimilate their plans to thotse 
of other nations, in order to secure equal advantage!. 
No individual merchant was bold enough to embairk 
his whole property in the adventurous issue of a dis* 
tant trade ; whereas numbers were inclined to associ- ■ 
ate for that purpose, because the sum employed in the 
adventure was not of material consequence, whatever 
might be the result of the enterprize. The legislature 
gave them a charter as a recompence for their risk ; 
and, regarding only their immediate benefit, . looked 
not forward to a time when the mercantile spirit would 
be more widely diffused, and British subjects would 
complain that any other limits, except those of nature, 
were set to their exertions. 

But it seems at present to be admitted as a settled 
principle that comikiercial companies are injurious ra- 
ther than beneficial to the public, as they trade at much 
more expenci^ than individuals, and give rise to illegal 

• Sh- J. Child. This principle is adopted by Smith, and 
very fully treated in his Wealth of NatkmS) vol. i, p. 201* 
vol. iii, p. 110. 

VOL. n. X 
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trdlkt which is proved by the mmiber of neutral Tes- 
sels, that carry E^gli^ goods to foreign ports. The 
Americians are sendble of these inconYementieS) and 
therefore open a free trade to all ports of the world. 
Destitute of estaUished colonies, they riral us in the 
various branches of our trade with the East indies. 

III. That we derive great advantages from our ex- 
tensive commerce is evident from a comparison be- 
tween the former and present state of our public and 
private affairs. The wool of England, which at pre- 
sent constitutes the staple commodity of our traffic, was 
in former times sent abroad, and returned to this coun- 
try in a manufactured state. Germany furnished cmr 
ancestors with hardware ; at present the hardware of 
Sheffield and Birmingham has an unrivalled market in 
vatious parts of Europe, Asia, and America. Tlie 
common interest of money was twelve per cent. ; and 
it at present fluctuates, in time of peace, frc^m three to 
five, which it cannot legally exceed. Land was sold 
for no more than twelve years purchase which can be 
disposed of for thirty. For the elegant articles of look- 
ing glasses, paper, and silk, the pride and boast of 
France ; for the carpets of Turkey ; for the porcelain 
and the beautiful and fentastic ornaments of China ; 
for the clocks and watches of Germany ; and the glass 
of Italy ; our workmen can substitute such productions 
to are little, if at all inferior in materials or execution, 
in elegance of design, or cheapness. The coal-trade 
which for ages was considered merely as a local con- 
venience, is now become the basis of ail the noith- 
em coasting trade ; and nuraes and maintains many 
Wore seamen than before that period were supported 
by the I whole commerce of the nation.' T|ie streams 
of traffic have been turned into new channels, and 
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novr fertilize our soil much i^ore than ttey formerly 
enriched the nations of the continent. We excel those 
by. whom we have been taught the various arts of ma^ 
nufacture ; for all countries attest^ by 'their regular 
and extensive dealings with us, the ingenuity^ expedi- 
tion, and dexterity of our workmen. 

^^ The .discovery of America « made an essential 
change in the state of Europe. By opening a new and 
inexhaustible market to all the commodities of Europe, 
it gave occasion to new divisions of labour and improve- 
xnent of art» which in the narrow circle of the ancient 
cohimerce could never have taken place for want of a 
market, to take off the greater part of their produce. This 
productive powers of labour were improved, and its pncv 
duce increased in all the different countries of Europe, 
and together with it, the real revenue aj>d wealtliof the 
inhabitants." Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, p. 170. , 

The population not only of great cities, but of vil- 
lages, has particularly increased in the manufaoturing 
counties of the north, with the increasing means of 
subsistence. Compared with their present magnitude 
and splendour, both in public and private, the English 
cities of fonner ages were villages, and houses werf 
little better than cottages. The comforts and luxuries 
of life are increased by the accumulated fruits of ever)^ 
climate, and the house of every gentleman is a repo« 
sitory of choice productions of the most distant coun- 
tries. The NAVY OF EvGLANo,. which once consisted 
of nothing more than inconsidei*able bad^s, is now 
composed of the largest ships. To the islands at. th^ 
extremities of the globe it conveys protectioui or it 
thireatens vengeance. Its resistless strength let France^ 
and Spain, and Holland proclaim ; since their own 
annals can instruct them, that Britain rosp.in former 
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times superior to their separate attacks. This gene- 
ration has witnessed her power in repelling their com- 
bined efforts, when leagued in formidable confederacy 
to subdue her, exhausted by a war with her American 
colonies. Braving their utmost fury, her sol- 
diers defied their enemies from the rock of Gib- 
raltar, and her sailors bore her triumphant flag from 
the northern seas to the shores of India. 

Nor did the late war afford less opportunities of dis- 
playing her maridme glory. The single force of Bri- 
tain was again opposed to France, to Spain,' and^to 
Holland : and yet, under circumstandes of peculiar 
disadvantage and difficulty, their numerous fleets were 
ki every place defeated ; and the exploits of Howe, 
St. Vincent, Duncan, Nelson, Smith, and Warren, 
have entitled them no less to the gratitude of their 
country, than the pi'aise of all succeeding generations* 

These advantages have Britons derived from their 
insular situation, improved by a spirit of enterprise, 
and heightened by indefatigable industry. They ex- 
perience the best effects of commerce in the refine- 
ment of national manners, in public magnificence, and 
private ab\mdance, united with the ability of defending 
against the attacks of the most formidable invaders, all 
the blessings conferred by the possession of liberty, 
and the enjoyment of property. Around the wide 
compass of the globe we may look in vain for a coun- 
try, which has of late years discovered more strong 
indications of growing prosperity ; for have we not 
great and flourishing towns, filled with magnificent 
private houses, stately public buildings, accessible 
by convenient roads and elegant bridges, surrounded 
by lands well cultivated, and inhabited by people of 
all ranks, better supported than those of the sa^e clai»- 
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ses in any cauntry in Europe ? Have we not an exten« 
sive foreign trade, great domestic produce, the circii* 
lation of property quick and unembarrassed, an easy 
and expeditious transfer of property in the national 
funds, public and private credit high, and a power* 
ful navy ? A combination of such important circum^ 
stanch necessarily proves a nation to be opulent, pros 
perous, and powerful. 

Such are the imperfect outlines of the actual stata 
of this island. It is however far distant from the point 
of perfection, to which it is capable of advancing. The 
capacity it possesses for commercial is as remarkable 
as that which it claims for agricultural improvement. 
It is such as calls not only for the attention of the le* 
"^slature, but of every gentleman, who wishes to ad* 
vance his own interest, and the general good. The 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberiand, and West* 
'morelaad, are double the province of Holland in ex* 
tent ; but in population they fall short, in the propor* 
t>f one to eight. Many parts of Wales show the remains 
of titles once more populous, and of roads once much 
more frequented than at present. The cattle in the 
pastures, fish in the waters, and metals and coals in 
the mountains) clearly point out the ineans of again 
restoring or exceeding its ancient prosperity ; more 
particularly as the country abounds with water ahd 
fuel— 4he two great instruments of manufactures. Mff- 
ny rivers in different parts of our island ought be deep*- 
€ned, wid^ed, and- made navigable ; - ^d many more 
<;ana!ls dug to convey various kinds of goods at 'a small 
expeni^ to a quick max'ket. These salutary measures 
would |>roduce the general hnpro^meBt of |dl die siir» 
Tounding <:oufitry. 

X 2 • ■ 
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The timber, which we purchase in foreign countries 
for ship building, and other purposes, might be raised 
upon some« of those large tracts of land, heaths, com* 
mons, and hills, which are suffered to lie waste. To 
a commercial and maritime people, it is an object of 
the greatest concern to be independent, particularly 
in this respect, of precarious and foreign supplies. 

A repeal of the severe penalties on the exportatiaii 
of wool would doubtless prove highly beneficial.: and 
1M> reason can be given for the present restriction, 
which does Qot as well apply to the exportation of 
wheat. With re^>ect to that important article,, whidi 
xtwy.be considered as a species of s^^ufocture as 
iWell as wool, it is well known, that the increase of its 
culture, by bringing large tracts of land into tillage^ 
Ims been -immense, since the bounty allowed on its 
exportaticH). Bounties might likewise prove highly 
advantageous by the promotion of the various-fisheries 
Hk Scotland, and upon our coasts. They, art able to 
supply :an almost inexhaustible stock of provision-* 
they furnish a nursery for seamen, and on that account 
merit every encouragemept. 

Although it» inhabitants have been nearly douU^ 
within a century, yet the island of Great Britain is by 
ho means so populous as its s^e will admit. How 
beneficial, therefore, must apy measure be, which in- 
duces th)s natives of tliis country to remain contented 
at home, as well as encourages persecuted foreigners 
to bring useM asts from their own country, and settle 
in England ! The heavy taxes laid by government upon 
the most necessary articles 6f life, as well as the fines 
imposed by corporadohs on ingenious artisans, are 
weights laid upon trade and industry which dog the 
wheels of the commei^eial machine, 1^4 impede ita 
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due motion* To prevent the state from losing from 
such sums being withdrawn from the public treasury » 
taxes might be laid upon articles of luxury, extrava- 
gance, and foreign produce. If our manufactures 
cannot be sold at a moderate price, they will not long 
continue to be purchased by foreigner^ ; and if that 
channel of traffic be dried Up, we ^hall be exposed to 
depopulation, ^verty^, and' all the unhappy c<Hise- 
iquences of expiring trade. Qur i^rchants, if op- 
pressed by accumulated taxes, will not be able to stand 
in competition with those of France, which, not bur» 
thened with a' national debt' in any degree equal to 
ours, wUl not only undersell us in the foreign markets, 
but .will draw English capitals from this country ,, and 
encoutagie iemigration by the cheapness of the neces^ 
sary articles of life. 'Any alldviatioiii with respect ^ 
duties will be so far from a detriment, that it will 
ultimately prove an advantage to the public revenues. 
Weights and measures ought to be brought to the 
same precise standard all over the kingdom, in order 
that many of the fraudb which- now prevail may be 
removed. The number of ale-houses oujght to be 
.diminished, as they are not only the haunts of intem- 
perance, but the retreats -of idleness; they produce 
a fondness for dissipation, which is highly injurious to 
domestic habits of life ; and they corrupt the minds 
and relax the industrious habits of the common peo- 
ple. 

There exist j without doubt, many causes, which 
obstruct the execution of such projects; and the 
great expense, the discord of clashing interests, aa^ 
the varieties of ophiion upon t' ese subjects, may kag 
retard their execution. There is, however, sufficient 
ground to expect^ that they* may in process of timte l^ 
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ptitiall7f if not completely, adopted ; since it is a 
tnith> confirmed by daily obsenration, that our coun- 
trymen are sufficiently disposed to embark their pro- 
perty in a joint stock ; and when the utility of an 
enterprize will justify their attempts, they come for- 
ward with alacrity to engage in all public works. 
Their cajHtals are much larger than formerly^ and of 
course they are better enabled to run the riiik of ex- 
pensive undertakings. 

The - first steps in the useful arts, which are the 
most dUlicult, have long ago been taken ; their fruits 
ftre reaped by society at large, and furnish the greatest 
incitements to perseverance. Of this kind is the en- 
couragement given to navigable canals, which afford 
the cheapest and most easy circulation of inland com- 
tne'rce. We may reasonably indulge the hope that 
Many such schemes will be reafized, because the 
greatest works, of which we now reap the benefit, 
once existed only in plans and projects. However at 
first condemned by the ignorant and ridiculed by the 
idle they were at last reduced to practice. 

It is the happy. characteristic of the English to im- 
prove upon the arts of other nations ; it only remain* 
therefore, that, in order to complete our reputation 
for this excellence, we adopt every useful scheme, 
and, by adding our dexterity to the invendon of others, 
make nearer approaches to perfection. 

The CAPACITY FOR iMPBovEMENT visiblc in our 
soil and its productions constitutes the intrinsic and 
transcendant excellence of our island ; and the indus- 
try «nd public spirit of its inhabitants form some of 
tfcc most valuable parts of our national chslracter. 

These united advantages undeniably prove, upon 
• comparison with tfte circiaimstaikces of Ihe «rthe# 
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nations of Europe, that Great Britain is eminently 
qualified by art and nature to carry cm a widely extend* 
ed commerce, as she derives every requisite for that 
purpose from her insular situation, the produce of 
her lands and plantations, the excellence and variety 
of her manufactures, the skill and perseverance of 
her sailors, and the opulence and enterprising dispo- 
sition of her merchants. 



CHAPTER IV, 



FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

AS travelling is considered a part of education 
indispensably necessary for all young men of rank and 
fortune, it becomes a very interesting subject of ob- 
servation. The most important topics which this 
subject includes are its general advantagea^ the con* 
sideratpn of the time of Hfe when tihie traveller oug^t 
to begin his excursions, the fireviotis information nects- 
sary to be acquired, the countries moat firofier to be 
visited, the objects most deserving his attention ; and 
what are the beat effecta^ which a tour through foreign 
countries is calculated to produce upion the character 
and manners. . 

Travelling, as far as it introduces a man into genteel 
and well informed society in various parts of the world^ 
and leads to an extensive knowledge of persons and 
places, expands the mind, remoTes local prejudices, 
produces a comparison between our own and forei^ 
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eountneS) satisfies that coriodty and Uiat fimdness fot 
chatige, which are so natural to mankind} supplies 
ftew sources of pleasing and useful inf<MmatioD9 and 
conduces to the increase of philanthropy and generor 
uty of sentiment. He who is -confined to his own 
country reads only one page of the book i^ human 
nature, and perpetually studies the same lesson ; nor 
does he understand that comi^etely^ from his igno- 
rance of its relative merit, and connexion with all other 
parts. • 

If the great and the opulent reside constantly in 
their own country, they are acquainted only with a 
luxurious, easy, and enervating mode of living. Fo- 
leign travel enures them to the severity of wholesome 
hardships ; the dangers of the sea, disturbed nights, 
scanty fare, uncomfortable inns, and bad roads diver- 
sify their lives, and place them in new situations. 
Thus they experience such changes and wants, as ren- 
der the luxuries which they can command at home, 
and which otherwise would be insipid, the sources of 
veal enjoyment; and their occasional privations of ease 
and plenty may increase their sympathy for the lower 
9»d more indigent classes of the community. 

He who forms his notions of mankind from his 
constant residence in one and the same place, re- 
sembles the child who imagines the heavens are 
confined to his own limited prospect. The Rus- 
sians, before the reign of Peter the Great, thought 
themselves possessed of every national blessing, and 
held all other people in contempt ; so contracted were 
they in their notions as to believe that their northern 
mountains encompassed the globe. The untravelled 
Spaniard may suppose that every Elnglishman is dress^ 
ed an boots and i| huntii^;><cap9 and that l^korses. and 
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dogs are the constant subjects of his thoughts and 
conversation. The untravelled Englishman maf ima- 
gine that the Spaniard is ahrays wrapt in a cloak, that 
he is a prey to perpetual jealousy, and is haughty, 
superstitious, and inactive. Thes^ misconceptions 
may probably result, in a considenible degree, fironoi 
the popular novels of each country ; and the Knight 
of La Manca and Squire Western may have equally 
caused them to mistake a particular for a general cha- 
racter, and filled them with false and exaggerated no^ 
tions of each other. Thus is one nation disposed to 
draw such a caricature of another, as gives an extras 
vagant as well as an unpleasing idea of the original : 
it is' only amid the civilities of mutual intercourse, 
and the exchange of friendly offices, that the true and 
faithful likeness can be taken. 

^' Not long ago the map of the world in China was 
a square plate, the greater part of which was op cu* 
pied by the provinces of that vast empire, leaving qq 
its skirts a few obscure comers, into which the wretch* 
ed remainder of mankind were^ supposed to be driven.* 
If you have not the use of 'Our letters, nor the know- 
ledge of our books, said a mandarin to a European^ 
missionary, what literature, or what science can yon 
have." Ferguson on Civil Society, p. 313. 

Travelling not only divests the mind of such pre- 
judice as thiS) but gives the highest polish to the man- 
ners. This polish however does not result froi^i that 
excessive attention of the traveller to his de'portment 
and external appearance, which takes off the mind 
from more important pursuits, and gives a studied, air 
to his general behaviour; but arising originally from 
true benevolence, and a desire to please, is perfected 
by intercourse with weI14>red <and polite company^ 
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displays itself upon every occasion in an eny^M un- 
affftM:ted carriag^ef an unembarrassed address, and pro- 
per attention to all around him. It has no comiezion 
with efTeminacy or formal ceremony, or with that 
cringing mien and affected complaisance, which would 
be inconsbtent with the ingenuousness, and wouM 
lessen the dignity of a British gentleman. 

The quaUJkation* of a young trayeUer ought to 
be such, as may not only exempt him from the impu- 
tation of frivolous curiosity, but enable him to derive 
the greatest advantages from his excursions. His 
tnind ought to be improved by a classical education : 
after having studied at the university the most import- 
ant points, which form the subjects of this work, he 
will be well qualified for his intended tour. He oug^ 
to possess a critical knowledge of his own language, 
to understand the lawS) constitution, and history of 
his own country, the forms of proceeding in our courts 
of justice, and the state of our commerce, agriculture, 
and arts. In such points he ought by no means to be 
deficient : since to make a comparison between other 
countries and his own, is more particularly requisite 
as an obvious and leading object of. attention. Siich 
preparatory acquirements will give a young man great 
advantagesTin his conversation with foreigners, parti- 
cularly if they are intelligent and well informed. 
They form th^ basis of education, upon which travel- 
ling may be raised, as its highly ornamental and ele«? 
gant superstructure. 

Let him not hasten to foreign countries, before he 
has satisfied his curiosity by exploring the most in- 
teresting parts of his ovm. There are various places 
which will fully repay the labour and the expense of 
his excursions, directed as they may be t9 different 
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and pleasing objects of pursuit and obserKadcm. It 
is almost superfluous to mendon the wild atid roman- 
tic scenes of Wales, and the North of England ; the 
highly cultivated fields of Norfolk, Berkshire, and 
Kent u the manufactures and commerce which distin^ 
Aguish London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Shef- 
field, and Birminghun, and the large and populous 
tx)unty of York ; the beautiful scenes of the Isle of 
Wight and Derbyshire, and the flourishing ckies, 
fisheries, and manufactories of Scotland. In the 
course of these domestic excursions, whatever is most 
beautiful and curious in the fine arts, whatjever is de,- 
posited in the cabinets of the virtuosi, produced in 
manufactories, or dug in the mines, should not be 
disregarded. 

^ In those vernal seasons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and a^Ueo- 
ness ag^ainst nature, not to go out and see her ]i9hes, 
and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. 
I should not therefore be a persuader to them of study- 
ing much then, after two or three yearsxthat they have 
laid their grounds, but to ride out in companies with 
prudent and staid guides, to all quarters of the land ; 
learning and observing all places of strength, all cona^- 
modities of building and of soil for towns and tillagils, 
harbours, and p<H*ts for trade ; sometimes taking «ea 
as far as to our navy, to. learn there i^so what they 
can on the practical knowledge of sailing and of sea- 
fight. These ways would try ail their ficcuHar gifu qf 
nature ; and if there were any secret excellence among - 
them,, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities 
-to advance itself by, which could not but mightily re- 
dound to the good of the nation, and bring into fashion 
again those old admired virtues and excellencies, with 
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far .more advantage, now in tliis purity of chriatian 
knowledge." Milton's Tractate on Education. 

Such excursions to the most interesting parts of 
his own country will sharpen the appetite of thejoung 
traveller for the curiosities of other countries, and 
place liim upon an equality with those inquisitive 
foreigners who resort to England. And such foreign* 
ers indeed cannot give a stronger proof of their discern- 
ment and well-directed curiosity. Considering the 
progress made in arts and sciences, the improvements 
introduced by commerce and agriculture, the number 
of our flourishing and opulent cities, especially the 
inexhaustible wonders of our metropolis, the variety 
and ingenuity of our manufactories, the splendour of 
our court ; the prospects of the country, diversified 
with all the beauties of nature ; the collections of pic- 
tures, statues, and natural curiosities ; our formidable 
navy, which is the terror and the admiration of the 
world ; the character of the men, ingenuous, intelli- 
gent, and hospitable ; the beauty, delicacy, and modes- 
ty of the women— -considering all these circumstances, 
we cannot attribute the satisfaction which they express, 
during their residence among us, to mere flattery : 
but may fairly conclude, that it arises in a great de- 
gree from the genuine pleasure, which they derive 
from the survey of one of the most interesting coun- 
tries in the world.* 

It is not uncommon to meet with travellers, who 
are grossly ignorant of many interesting parts of their 
native country. TheFrench^are remarkable for thisde- 

* Dean Tucker has given an excellent list of the objects 
most deserving the attention of a foreigner, who travels m 
England . Essay en Trade , p. 1 1 1. . 
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feet and the English are far from bemg exempt from it. 
Too many of our countrymen , who go abroad^ are 
unacquainted not only with places remote from that 
in which they wtre bom or educated, but with many 
things, to which they had it in their power to be 
femiliarized from their infancy. An Englishman once 
discovered very great surprise, when he was inform- 
ed at Rome, that the church of Se, Ste/ihen*8, Walbrookj 
was one of the most- elegant specimens of modern 
architecture. Such ignorance exposes the traveller 
to the ridicule, and perhaps contempt of intelligent 
foreigners ; and may induce him to express- his admi- 
ration even of infeijior production^ abroad, where h« 
may be informed that finer specimens of art are to 
be seen in his own country. 

If such qualifications as those before stated.be ne- 
cessary, the traveller cannot of course be very young, 
when he sets out upon his excursions. AH the writers 
upon the subject, particularly Milton and Locke, con- 
cur in reprobating the custom of sending a raw and 
inexperienced boy abroad. Lord Chesterfield indeed, 
if his recommendation should carry much weight, 
. appears to countenance it : but we must recollect, that 
the plan of education, which he proposed for his son, 
had not only ^ general view to form a polished man 
of the world, but to qualify him for a diplomatic de- 
partment.* Before a proper age, a youth is exposed 
to every inconvenience and danger, which can possi- 
bly arise from quitting his own country. Previous to 
that period, the curiosity of a young man is commonly 

« 

* Lord Chesterfield's best obtjervatioiis on the use and 
improvement of travelling are to be found in Letters 79^^ 
98, 150| 235, 256, 265. 
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indiscnmiiiaete, his judgment is incorrect and ksstjr ; 
and of course he is inadequate to the just companscm 
between what he has left at home/aod whact he qbaerres 
abroad. It is vainly expected by parents^ that the 
authority of a travelling tutor will be sufficient to 
prevent the indiscretion of their 80i>> and confine his 
attention to proper objects of improvement ; but ad- 
mitting every tutor to be a Mentor^ every pupS may 
not* be a Telemachus.* The gaiety, follies, and vo- 
luptuousness of the continent solicit in such captivat- 
ing forms the inclinations of theyoimg, thai they soon 
become deaf to the calls of admonition. No longer 
subject to the control of a teacher or a parent, they 
are eag^r to follow the dictates of their own idclina* 
tions, and to launch out into the wide ocean of indul^ 
^ence and dissipation. ^^ But if they diesire to see 
other countries at three or four and twenty years of 
age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge exp^erience, 
and make wise observations, they will by that time 1)0 
. such as shall deserve the regard and honour of all 

* <' Much of the success certaialy depends on the choktf , 
ef the ttaor or travelling; companion. He should be a 
grave respectable man, of a mature age. A very young 
man, or a man of levity, however great his merit, learn* 
ing, or ingenuity, will not be proper ; because he will not 
have that natural authority and personal dignity, which 
command attention and obedience. A grave an^ good man 
will watck over the morals and religion of his pupil ; bodi 
Which, according to the present mode of conducting travel, 
are cJommonly shaken from the basis, and levelled withUie' 
dust, before the end of the peregrination. A tutor of cha- 
racter and principle ^11 resolve to bring his pupil hoikie, 
if it is posMble, notrworse in any respect Uum he was on 
his departure." Knox on Education, vaL ii, p. %Q$, 
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men where they pass, and the society arid friendship 
of those in all places, who are best and most eminent, 
and perhaps then other nations will be glad to visit us 
Tor their breeding, or else to imitate us in their own 
country." Milton on Education, p. 21. 

It. should be the particular care^f those, who wish 
to turn dieir travelluig to the greatest advantage, and 
to save considerable time and expense, to communi* 
cate their intentions of going abroad to some intelli- 
gent persons, who have pursued the same route, which 
they intend to take. It will be highly useful to obtain 
-written instructions from them, as they afford more 
room for deliberate reflections, than mere oral direc- 
tions admit of* The more time the traveller has pre- 
viously bestowed'upon acquiring a knowledge of the 
country he intends to visit, the better will he be quali- 
fied to ask proper questions on his arrival there ; and 
Ihe more nearly will he approach to the advantageous 
situation of him who has visited the country before. 

Travelling at too early an age may be greatly inju- 
rious in its consequences. If the elements of litera- 
ture and science are not acquired, when the mind is in 
the most ductile state, and the memory is most tena- 
cious and retentive, a youth will never g^ain correct 
and accurate knowledge. On his return home, he will 
l^robably be engaged In business, or a constant round 
of society, and cohsequently will have~ little leisure to. 
attend to the improvement of his mind. Having been 
early accustomed to wander from one object to anon - 
ther, and fond of displaying his superficial accom- 
plishments, he will nearer apply himself to regular stu- 
dy ; he will resemble the gaudy butterfly, rather than 
the industrious bee, which extracts sweets from every 

flower. He ought to go" abroad a year or-two befo^ 

Y 2 
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he is. expected to appear upon the stage of public 
life at home. By that time his disposition and general 
character may be ascertained, and his habits of think- 
ing will in a great degree be formed. Having had 
some experience) and beginning to exercise iiis own 
judgment, he will not then be so dazzled with finrst 
appearances ; nor will he esteem the productkm» or 
the manners of* foreign countries excellent, merely 
because they have the recommendation of novelty, 
and differ from his own. He will not think every 
opera-singer a worthy object of his affections ; nor 
will he regard every sycophant, whose address is in- 
sinuating, and whos^ professions of service are pro* 
fuse, as a sincere and valuable friend. His morals 
wiH be less liable to be corrupted, and his fortune more 
secure from Jthe insidious arts of parasites and courte- 
sans. In Paris, Vienna, Brussels, and all other great 
cities of Europe, artful men and women lay innumera- 
ble snares to catch the raw and inexperienced ; many 
of those young men, who resort too early to the con- 
tinent, can fully attest their success ; since from such 
improper and dangerous acquaintance, they frequently 
trace the loss of health and fortune, and the sacrifice 
of those wholesome prepossessions in favour of their 
own religion, country, and government, which were 
implanted in their early years. Hence too, when 
tlieir mind^ are so susceptible of every impression, 
they take the stamp of foreign manners, and become 
deeply tinctured with frivolousness and affectation. << In 
general the man depends intirely on tHe boy ; and he 
is all his life long what the impressions he received in 
his early days have made him. If therefore any con- 
siderable part of this precious season be wasted in fo- 
reign tra¥el> I mean if it be actually not employed in 
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the pursuits proper to it, this circfiinstance must needs 
be considered as an objection of great weight to that 
sort of education." Kurd's Dialogues, vol. iii, p. 76. 

To contemplate the face of nature, and examine the 
works of art, in different countries, agreeable and in- 
structing as such researches may be, are far from con- 
stituting all the objects, which the traveller has to oc- 
cupy his attention provided he takes proper advantage 
of the opportunities afforded to him of seeing and 
knowing the world. The display of manners is as 
much open to hb researches, as the prospects of na- 
ture, or the cabinets of art. It is his important 
business to study mankind ; and he cannot possibly ap» 
f^y to that study with success, unless he has attained 
a mature age ; nor can he indeed gain a welcome ad- 
mittance into respectable and improving company ; 
for it is not reasonable to suppose that foreigners, dis- 
tinguished by rank, abilities, or attainments, will be 
eager to converse with unpolished boys, just freed 
from school : they may however be gratified by the 
attention of those young men, who have knowledge 
to communicate, as well as to gain ; whose curiosity 
is directed to proper objects ; and who increase the 
reputation of their country by .their ingenuous disposi- 
tion, respectalttlity of character, and propriety x>f be- 
haviour*. 

From the exfiedition with which some travellers 
proceed, we are not to conclude that knowledge of the 
world may be caught by a transient glance, or that 
they belong to that high order of genius, who can 

* See Lord £lssex*s Letter to the Earl of Rutland, and 
that of Sir Philip Sydney to his brother, which contain some 
excellent advice to travellers. Seward's Biogr^hy, voL 
ii, p. 35V fcc. " ' 
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<( g^rasp a system by intuition.'' They might g^ain as 
much information if they were wafted over the conti- 
nent by a balloon^ as they acquire by viewing a coun- 
try, during their rapid progress through it, from the 
windows of a carriage. The various places, through 
which they hasten, can only appear to them like the 
shifting scenes of a pantomime, which just catch the 
eye for a moment, and succeed so rapidly as to oblite- 
rate the frint impressions of each other. We are told 
of a noble Roman, who could recollect all the articles 
nM at an auction, as well as the names of the several 
purchasers.- The memory of such volatile travellers 
ought to be <>f equal capacity and retentiveness, con^ 
sidering the few hours they allow themselves for the 
inspection of curiosities, and the short time of their 
residence in different places. 

Ignorance of the modem languages, and especially of 
the French and the German, is a great obstacle to the 
improvement of many Englishmen, and prevents 
them from reaping the desired advantages from their 
travels. The custom is too prevalent of postponing 
any application to foreign languages, until a few mcmths 
before the grand lour is commenced. The pupil is 
encouraged by the compliments of his teacher to flat- 
ter himself that a slight degree of attention to a few 
Jiasty lessons will produce extraordinary proficiency, 
and make him a complete linguist. From a knowledge 
of the customary forms of address, and the names of 
common 6bjects, the French language is improperly 
supposed to be very easy to be acquired. No allow- 
ance is made for the variety of the irregular verbs, the 
idiomatic structure of sentences, and choice of words, 
the peculiar turn of fashionable phrases, or for the 
great difficulty of acquiring a just and correct pronun- 
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ciatioiK Hia deficiencies in all these *piaiticvilars are 
too frequently apparerity as soon as the yonxiig traveller 
has crossed the Chan&cl« After exchanging a few 
complimentSy which he expresses in the formal lan<» 
gnage of his rocabulary, his conversation is «t an end t 
his faltering tongue and embariraased air discover that 
he labours with ideas> which he wuits words to ex* 
press; If he can arrive afiter much hesitation at the 
arrangement of a sentenccy all "the poHteneaa even of 
a Frenchman is requisite to palliate his mistakes. Fro* 
qfuent attempts will without doubt produce jQuency, anA 
eonsiant care will seeure correctness { but the nns^ 
fortune isy thai the young traveller is too oBmm em^ 
ployed in acquiring b knowledge of word^ and pbrasea 
when be ought to be imptSDvii^his mind in social io^ 
tercoiirse with those to wbfim he is rcfComEmeBdedb i 
This defect in their education is » great inducemfesMt 
to Englishmen to associaile too much with their conn* 
trymen^ whep> they are abroad. Hence on reachkig 
any of the great towns upon the continent^ they are 
fond o£ forming parties iUBsoBg; th«ttMelves> and ar^ 
busy in prejudicing cach-othcar i^aiast the inhabitaBta 
of whom they know little &om tkm own experience^ 
Mid of whomthey do ftotfe^the laudable desire of know^ 
ing more: it is obvious that such conduct is calculated 
iQfruMtrtUe the /arkte^uU end of travellings by increase 
ing those prejudices^ wfadeh it ought to remove^, and 
by inducing the young = traveller to acquiesce in tiie 
misrepreseiitatiofi& of othcrsy who may pretend to give 
him a true description ofchamctera and mannevsv As h« 
has theupportunity of ascertaining these points himself 
his own experience is hit best gmde. She«ild he cos« 
tmue to associate only wsth Engiighmen» ke f^grm-^ 
dually so narrow the <ciicle of his observatioDf. as t». 
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confine his attention to phiccSf when it ought to be 
directed to persons ; he will merely gratify his right 
and neglect to iraprore his understanding ; and will be 
conversant with pictures and public buildings, and a 
stranger to polite and well informed societies. ^ With- 
out possessing the language it is impossible to appre* 
tiate either the genius or the character of a nation. 
Interpreters can never supply the defect of a direct 
communication. And without continuing a sufficient 
6me, no traveller can form an accurate judgement : 
tor the novelty of every thing around us naturally con« 
fimnds and astonishes. The first tumult must sub- 
side, and the objects which present themselves be re* 
peutediy exammtdj before we can be certain the ideas 
we have formed are just. To see well is an art which 
requires more practice than is commonly Imagined.'* 
Preface to Volney's Travels, p. iv. 

I will beg leave to recommend one example, that of 
Cicero, as a model for the conduct of travel. ^ He 
did not set out till he had completed his education at 
home ; and after he had acquired, in his own 
country, whatever was proper to form a worthy ci- 
^zen and magistrate of Rome, he was con- 
firmed, by a maturity of ag^e and reatoriy against the 
impressions of vice. In a tour the most delightful of 
tlie world, he saw every thing that could entertain a 
curious traveller ; yet staid no where any longer than 
his benefit, not his pleasure, detained him. By his 
previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was able 
to compare them with those of other cities, and to 
bring back with him whatever he found useful either 
to his country or himself. He was lodged, wherever 
he came, in the houses of the great and eminent, not 
so much for their birth afld wealth, as their virtue 
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knowledge^ and learning : these he made the constant 
companions of his travels i^—^^It is no wonder that he 
brought back every accomplishment which could im- 
prove and adorn a man of sense/' Middletos's Life of 
Cicero. 

Wherever the traveller niay direct his steps the par- 
ticular objects of attention will always have a reference 
to his inclination s, his education, or his future employ- 
ment in life. He who goes * abroad solely for his 
amusement, or merely, to observe the fiishions. of the 
various places, deserves not the respectable appella- 
tion of a traveller^ any more than the merchant, or the 
sailor, who traverses the ocean for the purposes of com- 
merce. Those who properly come under this descrip- 
tion are. eager to make such researches as show, their 
love of nature, science, and the great objects, which 
conduce to the comfort and ornament of mankind. 
Among^ such travellers we distinguish a JBanksj who 
visited the confines of the southern hemisphere, to add 
new plants to the dominion of Botany ; a ShiLckburgh^ 
who ascended the Alps, with undaunted perseverance 
to ascertain their altitude ; a Hamilton^ who explored 
Italy and Sicily, to survey and to preserve the precioud 
relics of ancient art ; a Gray^ who, with true episto- 
lary ease, ai\d genuine taste, described every place 
and object so perfectly, as to set it immediately before 
the eye ; a Mopre^ who has conveyed in the form of 
striking anecdote, the lively pictures of French and 
Italian manners ; a Young, who, studious to improve 
the most beneficial of all arts, has described the state 
of agriculture in various climes ; or a Howard, who, 
visiting the sick and the imprisoned of various countries, 
and zealous to alleviate theii* distresses, whether felt 
in the confinement of a dungeon, or the loathsomeness 
of an hospital, proved himself) by tiitVaJooM^^'aKAN^^ 
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arches, and prostrate columns, the justice of her pre- 
tensions to the title of the Empress of the world. The 
ruins of the Capitol, the solid and extensive public 
roads, and the monuments erected upon them to de- 
parted heroes ; the Coliseum, which would contain vast 
multitudes in its capacious circuit ; the Pantheon, per- 
fect in its symmetry ; 

^ Amid the domes of modem hands 
How simply, how severely great V 

the Arch of Titus, rich with triumphs ; the Column 
of Trajan, inscribed wjjh the fairest forms of sculpture, 
may yet fill the astonished eye, and recal the great ex- 
ploits of the past. The classical traveller will be dili- 
gently employed in tracing the remains of Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii, and Psstum, lately rescued from ob- 
scurity ; and he will inspect with the greatest pleasure 
the numerous antiques ^posited by the taste of the 
king of Naples in the Museum at Portici. Even where 
the lapse of time, and the ravages of barbarians, have 
almost entirely eflTaced the monuments of Roman 
grandeur, and places scarcely retain Itnore than their 
names, he will explore with enthusiastic ardour the 
spots once distinguished by the splendid villas of Ci- 
cero and Adrian, and honoured with the tomb of Vir- 
gil, arid while he surveys 

« The wide waste of all devouring years 
Where Romvher own sad sepulchre appears," 

he will not fail to indulge those melancholy yet edify- 
ing reflections, which are associated with sensibility 
and with virtue, upon the instability of human affairs, 
the insignificance of worldly grandeur, and the revo- 
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lutions of empires, in conformity to the disposal of 
divine Providence. 

Nor will he overlook the modern specimens of ar« 
chitecture, scattered with profusion over Italy. He 
jwill survey the marble palaces of Genoa ; the squares, 
fountains, obelisks, and palaces of Rome ; and more 
than all) the sublime church of St Peter, rearing its ma- 
jestic dome above all the surrounding edifices. Struck 
with this unparalleled monument of magnificent art, he 
will confess that the genius of Michael Angelo ' was 
alone capable of producing such a subject of perpetual^ 
admiration*. 

In the places most distinguished by the productions 
of the great artists' he will examine the finest speci- 
mens of sculpture. The gallery of the Grand Duke 
at Florence presents to his view numerous specimens 
of marble shaped into the most expressive and 
lively forms. The Hercules of the Famese palace^ 
the just image of strength united with activity, rest- 
ing after the performance of some difficult exploit, 
displays his gigantic proportions, and sinewy limbs. 
The tragedy of Mo6e and her daughters is represented 
in marble, and every figure which' composes the iur 
(eresting group expresses exquisite emotions of terrou? 
and grief. In the palace of the Louvre may now be 
seen among no less than 208 inestimable speciniens 
of antient art, a head of Jupiter brought from the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol, in' whiqh the awful and placii^ 

' * The length of St Peter's at Rome, on the outside, 
is 730 feet; breadth 526. Height from the pavement (o 
the top of the cross, which crowns the cupola, 450 fee|^ 
The grand portico before the entrance is 216 feet long ; 40 
broad. The length of St Paul's Church in London, is 500 
fe^ ; breadth of the cross^aisles^ from north tojVNttl)^ )24^ 
height to the top .of the cross, 356 feet. . ' 
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majtety of tke sovereign ruler of Gods and meh ac- 
cords with the descriptions of Homef. The Mercury^ 
ot parian marble, is remarkable for the easy incli- 
nation of the head, the mildness of expression, and 
the fine and vigorous turn of the limbs. Such is 
its perfect harmony of execution, that Pous»n, the 
great painter, esteemed it the .best model for the pro- 
portions of the human figure. The' Laocoon of the 
Belvidere, discovered among the ruins of the palace 
of Titus, expresses in the figures of the Father and 
his two Sons the utmost violence of painful emotions. 

■ 

In vain they struggle against the attacks of the mon- 
strous serpents which twine around them in spiral 
folds. The wretched Laocoon, with head upraised to 
utter the cries of despair, is expiring in the same ago- 
nies from which he has vainly attempted to rescue his 
idying children. But what language, what eloquence 
can do justice to the AfioUo of the Betvidere ! For three 
centuries since first found among the ruins of Antium 
has he stood the admiration of all beholders. Such is 
the beauty of his features, his grace of attitude, alid 
tiie sublime mixture of agility and vigour, as to exceed 
all comparison with the fairest forms of individual na- 
ture. This collection will probably be soon farther 
enriched with that most perfect production of art, the 
Venus de Medicis, of which no model can convey an 
adequate image. This figure that enchants the worlds 
gently bends her delicate form in the most graceful 
and modest attitude ; beauty breathes its captivating 
animation into every limb, and the enraptured eye 
glides over the whole statue with unceasing delight 
and admiration. 

The cabinets of the medalists call for his attention. 
There he traces the reigns of monarchs through sue- 
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cessiye ages, and sees the images of heroes^ states* 
men, and beauties, whose various actions were the in- 
teresting subjects of his previous studies, in the col-^ 
lections of the Grand Duke at Florence* and In the 
national library at Paris. The gold and brass medals 
of the latter exhibit the elegance of Grecian and Ro- 
man art. He will be struck with the youthful beauty 
of Alexander the Great, the stem aspect of Galba, the 
martial steadiness of Vespasian, the crowned head q( 
Zenobia, and the lovely profile of Faustina. He sees 
the emblematical figures corresponding with the reignr 
ing mythology of ancient times ; abundance pouring 
forth mixed fruits from her horn ; Victory waving her 
wings ; and Honour encircled with a laurel crown. 
He fails not to notice the illustration which a series of 
medals afford to ancient manners, poetry, and history**. 
The traveller qualifies himself for a constant source 
of entertainment by his fondness for the productions 
.of the pencil. After having formed, his judgment, by 
inspecting the best collections of which his own coun- 
try can boast^ he visits with delight the choice cabmets 
abroad) and tastes that refined pleasure which the in^ 
comparable productions of the best masters are alone 
capable of affording. The grand gallery of the Louvre 
enriched with the plunder of churches and palaces, 
will afford an ample field for the indulgence of his Cu- 
riosity, as it contains nearly a thousand of the choicest 
productions of the Italian and Flemish schools. Upon 
all these occasions he will examine whether the artist 
has ^iven to the marble, the gem, the brass, and the 

* See Addison's Discourse On Medals, and Spanheiii's 
very learned work, from wkichlater writers haie borrow^ 
some of their best remarks. 
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canvass, a jast representation of nature, passioiif and 
beauty ; and will be more attentive to general effect 
than to minute accuracy. 

He win delight likewise to view the stores of literary 
froductionti eoUeeted in public and private libraries: 
for there the wisdom, the science, the arts, and dia« 
eaveries of successive ages, conveyed in the languages 
•f an nations, are combined, and brought under one 
point of view. To him the Vatican and national Library 
of France will unlbld their numerous treasures: there 
ht may satisfy his curiosity, by inspecting the most an* 
iaient and curious manuscripts of the classic authors, 
the earliest and the most beautiful specimens of typo- 
graphy, and the choicest modem editions. 

The firtBent state of literature and of the arts wiH 
likewise call for his attention. He will examine how 
fiur a nation has risen above, or is fallen below it8%r- 
mer condition ; and in what respect it excels, or is 
Inferior to others. He will inquire into the principal 
sources of its wealth and prosperity ; for this purpose 
he must procure access to the statesman, the merchant, 
and the agriculturist, and from their reports derive 
just and accurate information. He will collect from 
their conversation the state of commerce and agricul- 
ture ; and how far these sources of prosperity exceed 
^ift perfection and in extent those of his own country. 
He will also ascertain what are the particular reiigioos 
and political establishments, the prevailing amu^e- 
Sftents,* remarkable customs, and what is their com- 

• 

* << In studying the character of a people, one inquiry 
should always be, what were their amukements j? We here 
(et hold of gr6at features, which often unriddle the rest. 
This is indispensably necessary, where statta have visao 
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bined and general effect upon the sentiments, man- ' 
ners, prosperity, and happiness of the people. 

'^ In your travels these documents I will give you, 
not as mine, but his (the accomplished Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's) practices. Seek the knowledge of the estate 
of every prince, court, and city, that you pass through. 
Address yourself to the company to learn this of tht 
elder sort, and yet neglect not the younger. By die 
one you shall gather learning, wisdom, and knowledge; 
by the other^ acquaintance, languages, and exercise* 
This he effectually observed, with great gain of unr 
derstanding." Sir Henry Sidney's Letters. 

The traveller will moreover embrace every oppoi> 
tunity of enlarging his knowledge of the world, or in 
other words, he will turn his knowledge of himself to 
the greatest use, by ascertaining how lar the image of 
others is reflected by his own disposition, propensities, 
and passions. His constant intercourse with society 
will afibrd the most fiivotirable means for the exercise 

to cultivation. In the finer tracts of the temperate regions 
of the earth yom meet amuseneiits that are elegant, and* 
pleasures that are refined. Departing on either hand to 
tl^ south, or to the north, you finditaste to degenerate, and 
gratification to become impure. At length arriving at the 
extremities, refinement is utterly lost ; to give pleasure is 
to stnpify, or to intoxicate, here by opium, there by brandy 
and tobacco^ The happy intermediate regions enjoy the 
^ yvresse du sentiment. Is the philosopher to set at nought 
these distinctions f Is he to lay no stress upon the difierent 
state of the arts ? Is he to imagine it imports npt that the 
peasant in Muscovy subsists on garlic, and solaces himself 
with ardent spirits ; and in Italy that he feeds on a water- 
melon, and gees forth with the guitar on hiaback to the' 
pkmi^ ?'* Robestson's foquiry int« the fine arts, p. 187, 
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of acuteness and discernment. He will not confine 
his obsenrationa to the exterior forms and superficial 
habits of society ; but will endeavour to investigate the 
latent dispositions and characters of his associates ; 
he will conclude that men, like books, are not to be 
valued for their outward appearance, or splendid dressj 
but for their intrinsic excellence. He will look through 
tiational peculiarities ; he will pierce the veil 4>f local 
customs, and endeavour to view mankind, as they 
feally are, influenced by their general pasdons and 
dispositions. He will esteem those with whom he 
converses, rather for their moral worth than their in- 
tellectual powers ; for their personal merit rather than 
their exalted rank, or dignity of statum. 

To every object he will not fail to direct such a de- 
gree of attention as is proportionate to its importance 
and utility. Whatever he thinks deserving his notice 
he will survey with an attentive eye ; and the informa- 
tion he is eager to g^n will be equally marked by its 
correctness and its extent. Convinced of the inesti- 
mable value of time, he will never be prodigal of the 
small portions of which it consists. He will be expe- 
ditious both in his movements and h» remarks, but 
will not be precipitate in either. Ardent in his in- 
quiries, but not frivolous or trifling, he will explove 
whatever is curious in nature or art with assiduity and 
diligence. In every place he will reap an intellectual 
harvest of its various productions, convey it to his 
own country, and make it the subject of pleasing re- 
collection for the future years of his life, and the 
means of entertainment to his friends ; and should he 
make any observations, which upon mature delibera- 
tion he may judge of suflicient importance, he will 
publish them for the general information of the world* 
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Thus the intelligent trayellet will not &il to derive 
every advantage from his visit to foreign countries. 
On his return to his native shores his manners will be 
refined, but not formal ; his dress fashionable, but not 
foppish ; his deportment easy, but not negligent. In- 
stead of importing the trifling fopperies of other counr 
tries, and displaying showy and superficial acquire* 
ments, as the substitutes for solid information and 
elegant accomplishments ; and instead of endeavouring 
to excite the applause and admiration of the ignorant^ 
by his exaggerated descriptions of distant places, and 
of his own extraordinary adventures, he will rather 
avoid eve^ ostentatious display, as unworthy of hil 
character and his sacred regard for truth.* His coQr 
stitution, uAbroken by vicious indulgence of any kind, 
will be invigorated by exercise^and his fortune will be 
unimpaired by extravagance. Scepticism will not un- 
dermine, nor bi^try contract, his reHgkms principles. 
His prejudices in favour of his own country will rather 
be strengthened t^an worn away by extensive cona- 

* Thie traveller, ei|)edally if he has visited countries 
not commonly explored, would do well, both in bis conver- 
sation and writings, to follow these remarks. << I have en- 
deavoured to maintain the spirit with which I conducted 
my researches into &cts ; that is, an impartial love of 
truth. I have restrained myself from indulging any sallies 
pf the imagioationy though I am no stranger to the power 
of such illusion over the generality of readers : but I am 
of opinion that travels belong to the department of kUtoryj 
and not that of romance. I have not therefore described 
countries as more beautiful than they appeared to me ;- 1 
have not represented their inhabitants more virtuous, nor 
more wicked, than I found them.'* Volney*s Thivels^ 
"pre&ce, Jp; Vi» 
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dicine and law.* And the occupation both of the 
physician and the banister must ever, in the opinion 
of an well-disposed persons, be rendered more respec- 
table by a uniform attentk^ to the duties of religion. 
In regard to the professions in g^ieral, it cannot 
surely admit of a que^on, fdiether the man, who 
perfectly understands the principles of his profession, 
and the branches of knowledge immediately connected 
with it, and who properly applies his variouB InfiMToia- 
tion, has not the greatest advantage-oyer him, who, 
although possessed of Superior abilities, has ne^ected 
the cultiyation of his mind. Splendid talents are indeed 
the peculiar g^ifts of nature, and cannot be acquired 
by the g^reatest efforts of application, or procured by 
the most profound and extensive learning. But by the 
assistance of application and of learning alone splen- 
did talents will be carried to their proper degree of 
improvement. And without them it is a fact warranted 
by experience, that the most brilliant parts will be of 
little use either to the possessor or the public. 



X. TH£ PROFESSION OF THE LAW. 

This profession is highly useful to the public, and 
may prove no less honourable than advantageous to 
the student, who conscientiously follows it. If he 
aspires to eminence at the bar, he ought to be blessed 
with, a firm consitution, to enable him to dbchai^e the 

* GIsbome's Duties, yoL ii, p. 131. Pe rcival's Medical 
iurispnidencei p. 4A. BUckatone'a Camment. voL i, p. 13* 
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duties and support the fatigues of his profession with 
ease and pleasure. His memory should be quick and 
retentive) his judgment clear and acute, his under^ 
standing sound and comprehensive, his religious prin- 
ciples firm, his moral character pure, his disposition 
benevolent, and his ardour for distinction not liable to 
be damped by difficulties, but in every stage of his 
career strong and unabatijig.* 

When he considers the dignity and the importance 
of the study, in which he is engaging, in all its rela- 
tions to general good, he will be deeply impressed 
with the profound sentiments expressed by the venera- 
ble Hooker, particularly in the * following eloquent 
passage ;. " Of law there can be no less acknowledged, 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world, all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power, 
both angels and men, a^d creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in dijETerent sort and manner, yet 
all with~ uniform consent admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy." Ecclesiastical Polity, b. i, 
ad iinem. . 

By contemplating the characters and perusing the 
works of the most eminent orators he will perceive 
to what an elevation the honour of the profession has » 
been advanced ; and, not to recur to the trite instances 
of ancient times, the examples furnished by a Lord 
Mansfield, a Sir William Jones, and a Lord Eldon, 

* The character which Cicero has given of Hortensius, 
and tha description of his own early studies, ftirnish ex- 
cellent illustration* of this part of my subject. See Cicero 
de Claris Orat. sect 301, 306, &c. Ed, Proust. 
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may be sufficient to stimulate kis diligence, rouse 
bis emulationf and show him what a degree of dignity^ 
emolument, and fame may be reached by the united 
powers of ^talents and application, in a pursuit, which, 
above all others^ is propitious to their exertions. 

Of the great utility of his early studies he will be 
fiilly convinced, when he considers their connexion 
with th^ business of his profession. His acquaintance 
with general history will furnish 'him with a copious 
stock of examples; from which he may draw useful 
arguments, and reason by fair analogy. The detail of 
events, and the descriptions of the state of manners, 
in the different periods of our history, will serve as 
the best comftnents upon our laws, and will materially 
conduce to his understanding them fully, and explaifi* 
ing them with correctness. 

He will be sensible how well calculated his logical 
and mathematical knowledge was, not only to furnish 
his mind with early nutriment, but with food adapted 
to his riper years. He will recognize their assistance 
in forming clear ideas, arranging them in due oixler, 
reasoning upon just principles, and deducing right 
conclusions. He will perceive that the mode which 
logic teaches is applicable to practice, that it enables 
him to strip the sophistry of antagonists of its dis- 
guise, and to detect the artifices of corrupt and 
fraudulent witnesses. His classical pursuits, and the 
literary productions of his own and other countries, will 
give compass, variety, and elevation- to his thoughts, 
and ele'gance and copiousness to his language. They 
will supply illustrations to every subject of discussion, 
present various and pleasing images to his faricy, and 
diffuse an air of polish and correctness around all his 
forensic efforts. 
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« 

" If therefore the student in our laws hath forined 
both his sentiments and style by perusal and imitation 
of the purest classical writers, among whom the hii^- 
torians and orators will best deserve his regard ; if he 
can reason with precision, and separate argument from, 
fallacy, by the clear simple rules of pure unsophbti- 
cated logic ; if he can fix his attention, *and stea^l^ 
pursue truth through any the most intricate deduction 
by the use of mathematical demonstrations ; if he 
has enlarged his conceptions of nature and art by a 
view of the several branches of genuine experimental 
philosophy ; if he has impressed on his mind the sound 
maxims of the law of nature, the best and most 'au- 
thentic foimdation of human laws ; if, lastly, he has. 
contemplated those maxims, reduced to a practical sys- 
tem in the laws of imperial Rome ; if he has done this, 
or any part of it, a student thus qualified may enter 
upon the study of the law with incredible advantage 
and reputation. And if at the conclusion, or during 
the acquisition of these accomplishments, he will af- 
ford himself in the university a year or two*s further 
leisure, to lay the foundation of his future labours in 
a solid, sciendfical method, without thirsting too early 
to attend that practice, which it is impossible he should 
rightly comprehend, he will afterward^ proceed with 
the greatest ease, and will unfold the most intricate 
points with an intuitive rapidity and clearness.'** 

The necessity of close application will be evident, 
when he^ considers the multiplicity of our laws, arising 

* Blackstone's Introduction to his Comment, p. 32. 
Every young man wjill do well to peruse this excellent In- 
troduction with attention, as it so clearly points out the 
general utility of an acquaintance with the laws of the 
land. 
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from the numerous rights of mdividuals, the various 
kinds of property, and the depredations to which it is 
exposed. He will feel his oUigations to that learned 
and judicious commentator, who facilitates his pro- 
gress and guides his steps through the intricate lab3r- 
Tinth of jurisprudence : and as the excellent work of 
Blacxstokb, in which are so happiljr combined the 
principles of our municipal constitution with their 
origin and history, formed the basis of his elementary 
studies, so will it greatly assist him in the more ad- 
vanced stages of his profession. 

He will observe the proper application of laws t» 
particular cases by attending the courts of justice ; by 
this practice, steadily pursued, he will be enabled to 
collect a stock of valuable precedents for his own use. 
He will exercise his acuteness in unravelling the in- 
tricate circumstances of a case, and in separating 
truth from the mass of error and misrepresentation 
with which it is frequently surrounded. 

When he comes forward to plead at the bar, he will 
display accurate information, aided by the powers of 
unaffected eloquence. He will be sensible of the charms 
of a graceful delivery, and of manly ' and appropriate 
action. Ever careful not to deviate from the subject 
in question, he will not injure his cause by tiresome 
prolixity, by too great an attention to minute circum- 
stances,' or an ostentatious display of knowledge. 

In the course of private life he will endeavour to 
guard against those foibles, to which his profession 
may expose him. His manners will not be overbear- 
ing, his conversation will not take too deep a tincture 
from his mode of life and habits of study ; and he 
will remember that the circle of domestic society is 
not the theatre for the exhibition of those argumenta^ 
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€ive talents, which are only displayed with propriety 
m the discharge of his professional business. 

By the pursuit of such a line of conduct as is uni- 
formly, marked by uncorrupted integrity, true benevo- 
lence, and assiduous attention, the barrister will go 
forward with honour to himself, advantage to the pub- 
lic, and credit t;o his profession. Should he -gain ad^ 
mittance into a higher sphere of eloquence, and serve 
l»s country as a member of congress, he will be sen- 
sible of the difference which subsists between the two 
situations, with respect to the persons whom he is to 
address, the subjects of discussion, the mode of con- 
ducting his arguments, ai^d the forms of debate. He 
will therefore lay aside, when he comes forward as a 
member of congress, his technical language, and 
ingenious casuistry, and will determine the merits of 
a question upon broad and general principles, with 
reference to its true nature and real importance. 

If his distinguished merit should point him out as 
a- proper person to fill one of the executive depart- 
ments of government, he will indulge with caution 
his honourable ambition, and consider well the mo- 
tives which ought to influence him in declining, accept- 
ing, or resigning the station proposed, and not act 
under the influence of selfishness or vanity, at the 
expence of his conscience or his judgment. In ac- 
cepting a high office he will be happy that the circle 
of his usefulness is enlarged, and that his opportuni- 
ties are more frequent of displaying his talents in the 
noblest of all services, the service of his country. 

By the bar are furnished those able and learned per- 
sons who are selected to preside upon the bench of 
judges. The prospect of such an honour may operate 
as an additional incitement to the applicaticm of thfi, 

Aa a 
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banister. But let him reflect that the integrity^ dili« 
gence, and knowledge of him who aftpires to this 
exalted station^ are required to be pre-eminent. The 
welfare^ good order, and due regulation of all ranks 
of the community are intimately connected with, or 
more properly may be said prinqpally to depend upon, 
the qualifications of him who sustains one of the most 
important characters in the state» as the interpreter 
of the laws, ^e punisher of Tice, the guardian of kt* 
nocence, and the dispenser of justice.* 



II. THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

~ The profession of a physician has in all ages and 
countries been held in great estimation, by reason of 
its intimate connexion with the welfare of mankind. 
The cure of diseases, the restoration of health, and 
the continuance of life, are the objects to which the 
attention of the physician is directed : and he cannot 
fulfil his important duties, without possessing requi- 
site knowledge, and exercising a due degree of judg- 
ment and sagacity. Destitute of the aids which books, 
lectures^ and observations afford, he can never acquire 
the prmciples of physic, understand the structure of 
the human frame, develope the causes and the seats 
of disorders, and become acquainted with proper re- 
medies to remove them. 

• For a full account of the duties and qualifications of a 
lawyer I recommend a very valuable book titled Letters on 
the Study and Practice of the Law,. 8va Editor. 
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He will apply not only to the public lectures^ de- 
livered by eminent professors in anatomy, chemistry, 
and the materia medica, but will examine with accu- 
racy the TariDus cases presented u> observation by 
patients in the hospitals^ There he will* observe the 
different modes in wl»ch those unhappy objects are 
treated, Who labour under different diseases, as well 
as thosi^ wh4 ai« afflicted by various degi^ees of the 
sam(e disorder. And he wiU remark .with attenticHi) 
and note with accuracy^ the opinions given, and the 
l^articular observations n^ade by the clinical lecturer. 

A hospital opens the most extensive and useful field 
of observation to the medical student. It is the school 
in which he may learn the most instructive lessons, 
and train hiinsetf for hii general practice. He may 
there follow evei^ complaint thro^igh its various sta- 
ges, and contemplate all the maladies of suffering man. , 
There he lAay remark various experiments tried, new 
combinations of medicines formed, and new ingredi- 
ents introduced into the materia medica. Giving way 
to feelings of humanity, he may learn to appreciate the 
• life and the health of the poorer members of the com* 
munity at their due V^alue, and consider the» importance 
of restoring them in perfect health to their families 
and their country. ^ 

" By thus frequenting the hospital he will see every 
moment some point illustrated, some doctrine confirm- 
ed, or some rule of practice established ; at ihe same 
time ahnost every occurrence will serve to deepen the 
impression of those ideas, which it has been the endea* 
your of his teachers to imprint on his mind. He 
ought not to Ipse thq least opportunity of acquiring 
clinical instruction. Clinical lectures are to the prac- 
tice of medicine -what dissection is to anatomy— 4.t U 
demonstratioiL By them di&e^ihe \& ^"^ \\ ^e'c^ ««^jk^- 
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died and brought before the student, Sis a subject for 
his leisure examination. By them the tutor is ena- 
bled to illustrate the nature of diseases; to teach their 
various differences by actual comparison of those 
^hich approximate in appearance, and ta impress 
their several characters upon the mind of bis pupil; 
to make him marii their growth and dedension, to 
call on him to compare the ideas he has formed of 
disease with disease actually in existence, to render 
him conversant with the use of medicines, Mid with 
their various effects. He who engages in practice 
without this ^>eciesof instrucdim must be supposed to 
know disease only by description ; and when the^- 
lacious appearances and variable forms which they 
assume are considered, it is to be ^yfurehended that 
consequences too unpleasant to dwell on most suo- 
ceed.**' 

Medical men have been justly celebrated for their 
learning and abilities. To adduce no other proofo, many 
of the orations pronounced at the College of Physicians 
in London are as remarkable for purity of style as f<H* 
solidity and ingenuity of observation. 

The effects of medicine upon the humaii body are 
sometimes explicable upon mechanical, and sometimes 
upon. chemical principles: an accilrate and enlarged 
knowledge therefore of mechanics, chemistry, and 
physiology appears necessary for a physician, in order 
that he may understand the appearances of the animal 
economy, both in its sound and morbid state, and like-^ 
wise explain the operation of remedies. 

The science of botany is likewise usefol, so £ur as 
it facilitates the knowledge of plants, by reducing them 

. * Parkinson's Hospital PopQ, p. 53} 56, fcc 
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into the most commodious system ; and although it is 
not necessary for a physician to be acquainted with 
the name and history of every plant he may meet 
with ; yet he ought not to be ignoraht of any material 
circumstance relative to vegetables, either used in 
diet, or as medicines. The remarks respecting bo- 
tany are equally applicable to every other branch of 
natural philosophy', and more particularly to the re- 
searches of comparative anatomy and general physi- 
ology. Gregory, p. 67, 75, 

So mtich anxiety has been upon some occasions ex- 
pressed to vindicate physicians from the imputation of 
infidelity and a disregard to religion, that it looks as if 
this charge was not ^entirely destitute of foundation. 
Perhaps their candour and moderation with respect to 
the different sects of christians may have been ascrib-. 
ed by the narrow minded to wrong motives ^ and those 
phyisicians whd were in reality sihcerie believers, iof- 
fended by the groundless imputations of scepticism 
and infidelity, have expressed themselves in an un- 
guarded- manner, and thus have given their enemies a 
pretext for raising a clamour against them. For the 
honour of the profession it must be observed that some 
of' its greatest ornaments, Harvey, Sydenham, Ar- 
buthnot, Meade, Bberhaave, Stahl, Haller, and Hoff- 
tOAXiy have been distinguished by their piety and firm 
belief in Christianity. ' 

As the knowledge of diseases, their causes, symp- 
toms, tendencies, and effects, constitutes the most 
important and difficult parts of professional study, the 
observations,^ which> have been made by the most able 
and experienced physicians will claim the peculiar care 
of the student. He will read with close attention the 
curious disftertationa of Stahl, the works of Boerhaave^ 
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RofTmais Sydenham) and Helmont, and thus will be 
furnished with lights to guide his inexperience, which 
are not accessible to the unlearned empiric. 

To complete the ground work of his professional 
studies and observations he may^repairto those places 
which are most celebrated for medical pursuits. But 
it seems to be a received opinion that London, from the 
shill and celebrity of the faculty whcf read lectures there, 
will render it unnecessary to visit other places. If he 
has sufficient leisure to extend the sphere^ of his obser- 
vation he may visit Edinburgh, and those cites upon 
the continent most celebratecNbr mectical pursuits and 
ettab^shments. He may thus free his mind from too 
great predilection to particular theories, and local 
modes of practice. He will survey the cultivation of 
tiiose branches of the art, which are imperfectly, or 
perhaps not at all regarded in somfe particular places. 
And thus he will collect a useful store of observations 
for the direction of his future practice. 
' He will not commence his medical career before his 
observations have taken an extensive range, His read- 
ing is well digested, and his judgment is mature. Too 
great eagerness to begin hU practice may prove injuri-* 
ous to his reputation, and the source of his own future 
regret. Nothing seems so well calculated to establish 
his character as care and. attention to his patients of 
whatever condition. A tender solicitude for their 
welfore, diligence and punctuality in visiting them, 
and the exertion of his best abilities for their recovery, 
will not fail to obtain their reward. Who has it so 
much in his power to make the sick man his ^varm 
and constant friend as the physician t If he be distin- 
guished by mild and amiable manners a patient feels 
hh approach like that of a guardian angel, who comes 
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to relieye his sorrows sffid remove; Ms pains i while 
every visit from one who is of a harsh and unfeeling 
temper, depresses his spirits, and may increase in- 
stead of diminishing his malady. True sympathy will 
produce attention to many little circumstances, which 
contribute much to the relief of the patient ; an attention 
which is above all price, and which, whDe it convinces 
the sick man of the goodness of his physician's heart} 
increases his regard for hiiki, and raises tht respecta- 
bility of his profession. By diligent and careful exer- 
tions he will acquire the power of renderings the most 
important services to the public. He may very con- 
siderably extend his sphere of usefulness by superin- 
tending medical' institutions, attending hospitals an.dv 
dispensaries, and more especially by devoting certain 
portions of his time to the relief of the pbor. To 
them his advice will prove of inestimable value ; and 
his generosity in this respect will be repaid nq less by 
their gratitude and the public approbation, than by the 
applause of his own heart. 

The good physician will recommend himself to ge- 
neral patronage, regard, and esteem, by his skill, 
his benevolent disposition, and decorous deportment. 
In his treatment of the various diseases which come 
under his care, he will tliligently attend to the differ- 
ent constitutions and different habits of life of his pa- 
tients ; he will follow nature with tlie closest attention 
through all her changes ; he will watch every symp- 
tom, by which he can discover her tendencies and dis- 
position, and will skilfully^ adapt his medicines to those 
symptoms, as they appear. He will recruit the ex- 
hausted powers of the constitution, strengthen the 
springs of life, and give them fresh energy and vigour. 
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Should he &il in his attempts, his want of success Tvill 
be the fault of the art, and not of the practitioner. 

In his common intercourse with the world, he will 
he distin^shed by his general knowledge, and his 
pleasing and easy maniier of communicating it. His 
attainments in literature and science will furnish him 
with the means of agreeable relaxation from his severer 
studies, and the &tigues of his profession. 

To his patients he will be punctual and benevolent, 
and yet never be induced so &r to sacrifice the princi- 
ples of his duty to their humour, caprice, or timidity, 
as to relax in his recommendation- of whatever he is 
convinced will conduce to their relief. Gregory, p. 
182. To his competitors he wiU be liberal and can- 
did ; he will not indulge the asperity of opposition, nor 
the meanness of envy ; and he will trust for emo- 
lument and reputation, not to petty artifice or indirect 
practices, but to the solid recommendation of a good 
character. He will indulge his benevolent feelings as 
a man, and conform to his principles of duty as -a 
chiistian, by relieving the maladies of the poor : but 
he will never attempt to gain the patronage of the rich 
by unworthy services, or degrading concessions. In 
his general conduct he will prove, in the most extend- 
ed acceptation of the word, the friend of mankind. 
He will show a becommg degree of condescension and 
afTability to all, and will render the exercise of his 
profession equally the means of general good and i)f 
his own particular advantage and reputation. He will 
be convinced that these points cannot be secured by a 
narrow and selfish disposition, by a peculiar formality 
of dress and manners, or affected airs of importance 
and mystery. The true dignity of the profession cap 
only be maintained by the superior knowledge and 
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abilities of those who follow it) by their liberal manners 
and conduct, and by openness and candour, which dis- 
dain all duplicity and artifice, all superciliousness and 
servility, and which require only to be known, to make 
their possessors the general objects of estem, respect, 
and honour. For those qualities which do credit to 
the medical character it is superfluous to have recourse 
to more particular description, as they can be fully 
exemplified in the lives of Radcliffe, Frend, Mead, 
Arbuthnot, Fothergill and many others, who hold a 
distinguished place, among the sons of Esculapius, and 
adorn the biography of their country. 



III. THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 

Of all the professions there is no one which includes 
such important duties as that of a clergyman. It is 
the immediate object of hi? labours to diminish the 
evils and increase the comforts of life, by inculcating 
the knowledge and recommending the practice of re- 
ligion, and by preparing the minds of men for the hap- 
piness of a future life. As it is his duty to state and 
interpret' the revealed will of God, to reclaim thd' vi- 
cious from their sinful conduct, comfort the afiiicted 
in their distress, and confirm the good in the pursuit 
of virtue, it is not difficult to infjer what ought to be his 
attainments and qualifications, and what liis character 
and conduct. 

Lamenting the levity and the indifference of some, 
who enter into Holy Orders, without considering the 
importance and re^ectability of their sacred office ; 

VOL. II. B b 
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reprobating the selfishness and the wickedness of other^ 
who merely make it the road to wealth and luxurious 
indulgence ; we will consider the case of a yoimg man 
who is induced by fnvfier motives to undertake the pas- 
toral care} and who directs his studies and regulates 
his conduct in such a manner, as is consistent with 
a becoming and rational sense of duty. 

He begins with considering the divine appointment 
of his profession, its serious nature, and its most im- 
portant end. He observes the considerable portion 
of time and industry, which is devoted to the other 
professions, to the attainment of the elegit arts, and 
even to the most common occupations, in order to 
acquire a due proficiency ; and therefore he concludes 
that a proportionable degree of application is necessa- 
ry for his own, which justly claims the ascendency 
over them all.* 

* << Si agnoscis dignitatem, da operam ut glorifices suft- 
ceptam functionem ; si difficoltatem, abjice socordiam, & 
vf^la ; si periculuni intelligis, cave ne declines ad dextram, 
sive ad sinistram^ si prcemium conuderas, ne te pigeat ul- 
lius difficultatis. Qooctiroque verteris oculos, est quod 
excitet soUieitadinem tuam ; si sursum aspicias, vides quis 
sit, qui tibi munus btud delegavit, vides paratum stipen- 
dium; ^ circumspicias qux te circumstant, vides eves 
Christi tux concreditas fidei ; si in te ipsum descendas, 
agnoscis quantam animi puritatem, quantam eruditionem^ 
quantarti prudentiam, quantum caritatis ardorem, quantam 
fortitudinem exigat ista functio, qua vel abstineas, si te 
cognov«rls fiartun inttruetumj vel ea parea gtddua eMS 
ofiua** Erasmi Ecclesiastes, lib. 1. I know of no book bet- 
ter calculated to give a candidate for orders just and 
elevated ideas of his intended profession ; to inspire him 
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Equally removed from indifference on the one hand, 
and enthusiasm <m the other, he embraces his profes- 
sion from a deliberate preference, and full persuasion 
that it will afford him more frequent opportunities 
than he could find in any other situation of life, to in- 
crease the glory of God, and advance the good of 
mankind. He is resolved to discharge his duties with 
zeal and diligence proportioned to their iipportance, 
and therefore cherishes such dispositions of mind as 
are best calculated to promote the great designs of his 
profession. He feels the most exalted and heart-felt 
satis&ction in performing all the offices of piety, and 
resolves to give, in every instance of his conduct, to 
his public and private instructions, the effectual re- 
commendation of a good example. 

At the commencement of his theological studies 
he wi5j;retrace the grounds upon which he has erected 
his belief in the fimdamental truths of Christianity. 
He will review the principles of natural religion, and 
consider the arguments for the being, attributes, and 
providence of the great Creator and Governor of the 
world. He will peruse the scriptures of tl^e Old 
Testament, and will remark the intimate connexion 
which i^ubsists betweenits leading circumstances, such 
as the fall of man, \he types and institutions of the 
Mosaic Law, and the regular succession of prophecies, 

with a fervent, y«t temperate zeal in the exercise of it ; or 
that can supply better rules for the composition of his dis* 
courses, than the Ecclc^iantea of Erasmus, from which this 
excellent passage is borrowed. The whole subject, ex- 
pressed in easy and elegant latin, is treated with great 
spirit. It is much to be regretted, that Erasmus was pre- 
vented by bad health from finishing this excellent work, ,in 
a manner agreeable to hid wishes. 
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Hrhfa the g^reat scheme '6f redempdon developed in 
the 'New. He will review the extertial and internal 
evidences of Christianity^ and examine all the proofe 
in such a manner as not only to be fuUy convinced 
himself of the truth of revelation, but so as to be 
furnished with such stores of information, and to ac- 
quire by study and meditation such ease in the ap- 
plication of them, as to be ready, upon all proper 
occasions, to oppose the cavils of the sceptic, the 
Infidel, "and the sectarist, by giving, in compliance 
:nrith the advice of the inspired apostle, ^ an answer 
to every man that asketh him a reason of the hope 
that is in him.'' 1 Peter iii, 15. 

Unless, his belief be founded upon convicHofiy and 
be the result of his own careful examinatio\i, is he not 
Uable to be lulled into a criminal indifference, shaken 
by the assaults of false philosophy, or deluded ay th6 
visions of enthusiasm ? In the situations in which he 
may be placed, in company with the inftdel, the scep- 
tic, or the scoffer, or with christians of various denomi- 
nations, he will possess none of the requisite stores of 
knowledge, by the assistance of which he may disco- 
ver the artifice or the ignorance of his opponent, and 
Tender his attacks ineffectual ; he may be silenced, 
may be disconcerted, and may expose himself and his 
profession to disgrace and ridicule, unless he be firmly 
grounded in all the important points of christian know- 
ledge. 

The studies of his riper years will derive peculiar 
■advantage from the progress he had previously made 
in polite literature and the sciences. By his know- 
ledge of the Greek language he will be enabled to 
read the New Testament in the original with ease and 
j)]ea$ure. Thus will he be well versed in that book. 
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which is the sacred repository of the words and actions 
of the redeemer of mankind ; the unerring guide of 
life, and the pure source of all his instructions. He 
will peruse it with a critical view to the particular 
style of each Ev^igelist, the idiomatic and foreign 
forms of expression, and the particular allusions to an* 
cient manners and customs. He will be care&l to 
compare <me passage with another, and thus will illus- 
trate the geileral meaning of the sacred writers. . He 
will call to his assistance the works of skilful com* 
mentators and critics, to enable him to see clearly the 
application of every parable and illustration, to explain 
difficult terms, and to follow to its full extent the 
chain and connexion of argument. '< Let him carry 
on his researches with a pious, humble, teachable, and 
impartial spirit, guarding against preconceived opini- 
ons hastily adopted, against bigotry for particular sys- 
tems, blind prepossessions in fsivour of a particular in? 
ter^*eter, and the prejudices of habit, of his place of 
education, or study of his relations and friends, and of 
his expected patrons. To earnest prayer for tlie su- 
perintending guidance of the Supreme Bemg let him 
join his own assiduous exertions, and foll6w the path 
of truth, whithersoever it may lead him.'* Gisbome, 
vol. ii, p. IL 

From his previous attention to logic and theele? 
ments of the sciences he will reap an advantage simir 
lar to that which is enjoyed by a student in the law. 
They wiU instruct him in the methods of dear and 
conclasive reasoning, and in following arguments by 
riegular steps to the discovery of the truth for which 
he searches, tie will however consider the particular 
species of evidence which belongs t»<^viiie reveiatiohy 

and will csCrelully mark the difference betw«e»»Vi»fii»e^ 

Bb2 
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which depends upon testimony^ and science which is 
built upon demonatratum. He will be careful not to 
confound the different modes of investigating truth, 
nor will he indulge a fondness for inquiry into meta- 
physical refinements, or subjects of abstruse specu- 
lation, which have no tendency to promote l»ety, 
or adrance the interests of morality. Far from in- 
dulging in a carilling disposition he will be* fully 
satisfied with those plain, direct, and positive evi- 
diences of revelation, which carried conviction to the 
minds of a Newton, a Barrow, a Pearscm, a Clarice, 
and a Paley. 

The historical part of his studies will open a wide 
field to his observation. He will make himself well ; 
acquainted with the events and actions • recorded in 
the Old ^nd New Testaments, will trace the resem- ^ 
blance subsisting between the traditions and mythology 
of the Pagan world, and the details of the sacred nar- 
rative of Moses ; he will illustrate his researches by 
veference to those authors who have investigated the 
subject of Jewish and Christian antiquities. He vidll ' 
apply the principles of sacred criticism to the external . 
^t^Mences of scripture, examine the, particular age of 
the acuthor of each book, the purity of the text, and 
the condition and value of the most approved manu- 
scripts ; and thus will ascertain the authenticity of all 
those writings which compose the icanon of the Old 
and New Testaments.* 

The perusal of •etmona will be found to merit con- 
siderable attention. By their assistance the student 
will with ease increase his. stock of theological knoW" . 

* Fojr ttse!ulT(smarks on preparatory studies see Erasmi>, « 
JEcctoiastes, lib. iL ^ ^.j. . 
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ledge^ gain the explanation of many difficult passages 
of scripture, and see subjects discussed with peculiar 
ability, and placed in various points of view. And 
surely no less satisfaction thaft improvement will re- 
sult from his application to those discourses, which 
display the rich eloquence of Barrow, the simple 
energy of Tillotson, the solid sense of Sharpe, the 
animated descriptions of Sherlock, the perspicuity 
and close argument of Clarke and Powel, the preg- 
nant brevity of Ogden, the precision of Seeker, and ' 
the beautiful imagery of Seed and Tottie. 

Such writers will improve his ideas of theological 
criticism, and render him important service, when he 
proceeds to the composition of sermons. They will 
assist his conceptions of his subject, and give exact- 
ness and arrangement to his thoughts. They will set 
before him a variety of argument's, expressions, and 
illustrations, and fumisji numerous hints, which he ' 
may apply to his own immediate purpose, r 

When" he proceeds to the cov^tmtion of sermon^ ^ 
.he Will reap the advantage of his previous attention 
to the beauties of language. He will then be sensible 
of the benefits arising from the perusal of works of 
cridcism, and the cultivation of a pure taste. 

The style of a young divine must depend upon the - 
condition of his heiECrers y if they be of the common 
class, let him imitate the manner of Wilson and ' 
Bnrder: if they are of a superior rank) Atterbury and 
Sherlock may be proposed as excelleiit models of coxti- 
position. His arguments ought to be concisely stated * 
and clearly expressed, his divisions few, and his dis- 
courses directed rather to the reason than the passions 
•f his audience. He may be allowed sometimes t6 
indulge in figurative omameutS) as Ihe^ ViiW. ^N^^'^gc^.^ 
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, elegance, and spirit to his sermons. Pompous phraseS) 
learned quotations, and remote allusions ought care- 
fully to be avoided, as they injure the unity and sim- 
plicity of a discourse, and are more calculated to place 
the writer in an ostentatious point of view, thah to 
familiarize his subject, or edify his hearers. 

The perusal of the sermons of others ought rather 
to stimulate industry than encourage idleness. In ap- 
propriating them to his own use he will show his judg- 
ment by selecting the best topics, and adaptkig them 
to the situations and circumstances, errcMrt, doubtSi 
prejudices, vices, and spiritual wants of his own con- 
gregation. H^ will be sensible however that the 
assistance he borrows from others is we^ id coin* 
parison with what he derives from his own lakid ; and 
that the instruction which fiows from his ^wn hesrt, 
his own reflections and observations, will not fail to 
make the deepest impression upon his hearers, which 
is the great and important end of the labours of the 
pulpit. Another encouragement to compositicm arises 
from considermg, that by practice the difficulty <^ 
writing will be gradually lessened, and that the writer 
will in time be no less surprised than, pleased by dis- 
covering how much in a few yeais hi# later sennons 
surpass his first attempts.* 

With respect to the mode of delivering a sermon, 
it may be observed, that the advice of a jodicioiis 
friend, as to the management of the voice, and the 
propriety of gesture, will be of much more use than 
volumes of instructi(»is. These can no more lead 

* Read an excellent letter written by Dr. Johnson to the 
son of a friend on taking orders. Seward's &ograplL vol^ 
n, p. 602. 
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to perfection than studying the most exact theory of 
music can enable a reader to play. well upon an in* 
strument, to which end application and practice can 
alone conduce. In like manner a good delivery must 
be the eiFect of repeated trials. Precepts may improTe 
the judgment, but will give littie aid to the power of 
performance ; they may form critics^ but cannot make 
speakers.* 

The principal fault attributed to the divines of the 
church of England is, that they are remarkable for 
a cold and inanimate mode of delivery. Thia cir^ 
cumstance points out the fuivantages, which formerly 
arose from the custodi of preaching without the 
assistance of a Written sermon. The preacher then 
gave way to the current of his own thoughts» and 
expressing himself as in animated conversatioOf 
transfcisedy withmt any diminution of their heat and 
strengtht his own sentiments into the breasts of hii 
hearers. 

Impressive ^ this practice certainly wb% ydt it 
may be remarked, that the present mode of deliver- 
ing sermons has peculiar advantages* Sermona by 
t^e help of reflection are more correctiy composed^ 
with reasoning more just, instructions more jadiciito} 
points of faith anid doctrine more fully and truly ex- 
plained, and what 13 - of great importance, with more 
regularity and method. As the ditine of the chiirchL 
of Englimd is by custom confined to one method, he 
should study to improve it as much as he can. As 
that extemporary discourse, which approa^es the 

* Lawaon's Lectures on Oratory^ p. 411. 4cc. This 
author merits the particular atttotioB of evory young cier- 
Syman. 
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nearest to a written sermon in regularity of compo- 
sition, and purity of style, is the best ; in like man- 
ner among the written sermons^ that is undoubtedly 
most excellent, which is composed with the easy «dr, 
and pronounced with the unaffected warmth and 
fluency of the extemporary. 

Nothing is so impressive, or tends so much to the 
attainment of excellence, as the sight and the contem- 
plation of living example. It is much to be lamented 
that we have no puJb&c school qf eloquence for the instruct 
tioH ofyour^ divines j in that species of delivery which 
is necessary to give pathos, dignity, devoutness, and 
spirit, to their mode of performing the various ser- 
vices of the churchf— 4n the reading desk, the pulpit, 
at the baptismal font, and the altar. Until such an 
institutioQ be established, we must refer to those* 
whose practice requires only to be generally known to 
lie highly admired, and zealously followed. Happy 
are they who have an opportunity to be edified in the 
performance of the sacred services, by the emphatic 
correctness of a Porteus, the solemn tones and im- 
pressive dignity of a Parr, and the devout, judicious, 
and unaffected elocution of a Maltbt. , Were the 
public duties of piety thus generally performed 
throughout the nation, is it not probable that the 
crowds, which now fill the conventicles of sectarists, 
vrould resort with eagerness to their respective churches, 
and, attracted by the manner of celebrating the service^ 
would enjoy the additional advantages of solid and tru- 
ly edifying instruction ? 

Should the young divine be resolved to make the 
greatest improvement of his time, he will discover 
that the occupations and the active duties even of a 
parish priest are not incompatible with his studies. 
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fie will accordingly remsdn contented with those at- 
tainments, which enabled him to obtain Holy Orders. 
He will devote a considerable share of his leisure to 
add to the stock of his learning, and make his appli- 
cation no less a matter of inclination than of duty. 
** Literature, and sacred literature in particular, is re^ 
quisite to a clil'gyman, not only as it is necessary to 
the edifying discharge of his pastoral dutier, but as it , 
forms and shows the turn of his mind, influences and 
implies his habits of life, fills up his time, makes him 
happy at home, detsuns him from pursuits improper 
in kind, or excessive in deg^e^ or keeps his mind in a 
due tone for every work of his ministry. In everjji 
-view it is asvitalfiart of his character,^* Dr. Napleton's 
Advice, p. 84. 

As the opinions of mankind have varied in all ages 
respecting the interpretation of the truths o£ revelation, 
he will observe that controversial writings form aeon- 
siderable part of theological studies. He will there- 
fore take a general view of the most remarkable con^ 
troversies in their chronological order, and trace their 
origin, progress, and effects. He will remark that 
in the earliest ages of the church the apologists were ' 
obliged to defend the faith against the bigotry of the 
Jews, and the idolatry of the Heathens ; that at the Re- 
formation the protestant contended with the supersti- 
tious advocates for popery, and that in the present age 
a divine must resort to the ancient weapons of oitho- 
doxy, to oppose the advances of heretics, who corrupt, 
and of infidels, who deride the faith. He will there- 
fore furnish himself with those arguments which may 
be opposed with^the best effect against the errors of 
his (wn times. While however he is prepared " ear- 
nestly tocontend for the &ith," and is never regardless . 
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of his tolenm engagements, to maintain the ^< good 
fighty'* he will remember that the weapons of his war- 
fore are spiritual, that it is his duty to ];Mxmiote his 
cause by tempering his zeal with candour> by opposing 
moderation to violence, and charity to malice ; and 
that all rancour, prejudice, and personality, ought to 
be banished from discussions, which k^\e the glory of 
God and the establishment of truth for their momen- 
tous objects. 

And mindful of the sacred promise which he made 
daring the ceremony of ordination, he will be diligent 
in reading the holy Scriptures, and the lives of emi- 
nent and pious men ; and thus he will cherish a devout 
frame and temper of mind, and increase his relish for 
spiritual pleasures. His studies will assist and give 
vigour to his professional occupations ; they vdlldraw 
olT his mind from the levity, folly, and selfishness of 
the world, and make him regard with proper indif- 
ferencef the occupations which consume the irrevoca- 
' ble hours of the idle and dissipated. They will keep 
in his view the bright examples of the patriarchs, pro* 
phets, and apostles, and of his divine master himself. 
They will confirm his faith, increase his zeal, .and en- 
courage him to run the race of duty with unremitting 
activity and perseverance, whether he obtains the dig- 
nity of a Prelate, acquires the competency of a Rector 
or Vicar ; or even continues through life in the hum- 
ble yet useful sphere of a country curate*. 

* — ^<<Apud Deum major est dignitas ejus qui quamvis 
pusillum & humilem gregem bona fide curat, quam qui 
geramatis coronis, pedis aureis, reliquoque strepitu sese 
Venditant. Audi igitur pastor exigui rusticanique pagi, 
agnosce dignitatem tuam, non ut intumescas, sed ne mUne- 
ris ttti glorian^ reram humiltorum admixtu contamines. 
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* 

To the call of active duty he will be ever attentive. 
Anxious to prove the efikacy of his holy religion at a 
time when suffering hum^ity asks most earnestly for 
his aid, he will not avoid, or rather he will be anxious / 
to visit the bed of sickness. He will endeavour to com- 
pose the anguish of mind and the perturbation of spi- 
rits, during the dreadful visitations of disease, and the 
pains of expiring nature. He will express, from deep 
conviction of the divine energy of his holy faith, the 
language of consolation, and speak peace to the trou- 
bled soul. He will convince the sufferer of the neces- 
sity of a Redeemer, and display the blessings of his ' 
gracious promises: he will endeavour to raise his 
mind above the sorrows of the world, and fix his at- 
t«ntidii upon those sublime and permanent enjoy- 
ments which lie beyond the grave, and are centered in 
a blissful immortality. Thus will he support the true 
dignity of that religion, which can best instruct man- 
kind tp bear pdn and sickness with fortitude, and to ^ 
resign their souls to death with composure, and even 
with gladness. 

A piottsy learned^ and diligent divine is one of the 
strongest supports and brightest ornaments of his coun- 
try. In his general intercourse with mankind, while 
he maintains his dignity, he is free from formality or 
moroseness ; enjoys society, but avoids its dissipation 
and its follies, and knows tl^e value of time too well 
to sacrifice arty very considerable share of it to mere 
amusement. To those who differ from him in rdi- 

Non refert quam numerosus aut splendidus grex tibi obve- 
nerit,^ sed illud refert, ut pro sorte credita Domino faene- 
ratori tutum adferas Nee tam «pectato quid commis^nm 
&it, quam qui commlserit." Erasm. Eccles. lib. i« 

C "C 
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gious opinions he shows firnuiesB of piiaciple without 
asperity of conduct) as he is ever mild, gentle^ and to* 
lerant. He warms the hearts of his flocks by. his fer- 
vent and unaffected piety, and enlightens their under- 
standings, confirms their faith, and invigorates their 
practice by his judicious and impressive discourses. 
In his private admonitions he is diligent in giving ad- 
vice, and delicate in his manner of doing it ; always 
considering whether the means he employs of recon- 
ciling animosities and reproving vice are best cal^ular 
ted to answer the propo;ied ends. He maintains a proper 
intercourse with all classes ofhis parisbiomer^ butisnei- 
ther arrogant to the poor, nor servile to the rich. To 
the indigent and deserving he is a constant friend, and 
protects them from the oppression of ther superiors ; 
he relieves their wants as far as it is in his power, and 
xeconciles them to their laborious and humble station^ 
by the most earnest exhortations to patience and con^ 
tentment. He is the composer of strife, and the soother 
of outrageous passions, and no less the temporal than the 
s|Nritual minister of peace. His family is the model 
for all others in their attention to private and public 
dudes; he is the general object of esteem to all, ex- 
cept the malignant and the envious ; and he has the 
happiness to observe that, as he advances in life, the 
respectability of his character gives additional efficacy 
to his instructions, and both increases the honour and 
promotes the diffusion of his holy religion. 

*' The imagined presence of a wise and good man 
has been recommended as a convenient guai*d to pri- 
vate conduct. How would this thought or action ap- 
pear to- Socrates, or Plato, or Aristides ? The paro- 
chial minister may with equal advantage suppose the 
ocular inspection of his spiritual Overseer, and antici- 
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pate with greater feeling his censure, or his approba- 
tion. If the fear of solitude, or vanity, or idleness, 
should draw him from the scene of his duty to the pro- 
vincial town, to the camp, or the capital, he may 
seem to hear the voice of his elder brother^— W7rA 
whom ha9t thou left those few aheefi in the wiidemees ? 
The reproach may possibly vibrate in his ear, till it 
irise to the exposttilation of a higher Friend and Mo* 
nitor—iSitmon, 9cn qfJonas^ lovest thou me ? Happy is 
the clergyman who, under the impulse of all these mo- 
tives, discharges with unabated diligence, the sacred^ 
Ul^eful, konoiipable office of a- parish priest ; and bles- 
sed lis the c<y»gtegation who receiveth andheareth him . 
with a gnitelBalafid attentive' ndnd." Dr. Napleton's 
Consecration Sermon, p. \07, 

The day will come when the Son of God himself 
the great Teacher of Christianity,- #ili appear to judge* 
the world in righteousness. His minister, who has 
fiius been an examftie in wordj in edwerscUion^ in cha^ 
rityy in spirit^ in faith^ in fiurity^ who hath taken heed 
unto himself and all his ftocky orber which the Holy Ghost 
hath made him onaerseer^ may then meet his cotig^ega- 
^n in pious hope that his labours, through the mer- 
cy of an all gracious Redeemer, will be accepted ; and 
what tongue can describe, what imagination can con- 
ceive the ecstatic transports of him, who, because he 
has turned many to righteousness^ shall shine as the stars 
of heaven forever and ever^ and shall be welcomed to the 
realms of eternal glory with these gracious-expressions 
of acceptance, ^* Well don^, ooob and paithpvl 

SERVANT ; ENTER- THOV INTO THE JOT OF Tttt 

Lord ?" i Tim.iv, 12. Dan. xiii, 3. Matt, xxv, 21. 
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THUS hare I endeavoured to execute my pro- 
posed design, by sketching the outlines of general 
knowledge, and opening the various prospects of Re- 
ligion, Learning, Science, and Taste to the young and 
studious reader ; and in the discussion of every sub- 
ject I have omitted no fair opportunity of endeavouring^ 
to strengthen the ties <if genuine fiatriotitmyund to increase 
his zeal for. the service of true religion. My plan would 
however be ineomplete> were I to conclude this work 
without subjoining a few considerations, which will 
be stated with more freedom, and urg^ with greater 
earnestness, because they have not been sufficiently 
insisted upon by the numerous writei*suxK>n these sub^ 
jeclSy although I am sensible, from long experience 
and attentive observation, that they are of the highest^ 
importance. 

To all who feel a proper regard for the dearest in- 
terests of society, education must appear to be a sub- 
ject of the most serious concern, as it has the most 
powerful influence in forming the character, inculca- 
ting the principles, and promoting the happiness of 
the rising generation. And such are the fiecvUar cir- 
cumstances of the present timesj and the numerous and 
unprecedented dangers to which young men are now ex-' 
posed, that it can hardly be questioned, whether there 
was ever a period in our history, when greater docility 
and obedience were necessary on their part ; greater 
circumspection on the part of their parents ; or greater 
diligenccy aided by all the advantages of learning and 
experience, oa the part oi x heir instructors. 
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Writers of eminence and respectability, who were 
remarkable for their accurate observations upon the 
<;onduct of mankind, have drawn very gloomy pic- 
tures of the depraved manners of the last century. 
Berkely, the celebrated bishop of Cloyne, and Hart- 
ley, the ingenious author of the Observations on Man, 
did not hesitate to attribute much of this national de- 
generacy to neglect in the conduct of education^ par- 
ticularly amiong the higher ranks of society. But had 
these writers lived in the present times, can it be se- 
riously asked, whether they would have found no addi- 
tional subjects for their complaints ? or rather would 
they not have apprehended that greater and more alarm- 
ing dangers than those which impended over their con- 
tpmppries, would arise from the prevalence of evHs 
now existing ? 

Such conjectures are confirmed by those authors 
who have recently remarked the various and considera- 
ble changes, which have taken place in the opinions 
and the conduct of their contemporaries.* ** Jn con- 
sequence of the tide of wealth, which our extensive 
comnierce has caused to flow into this country, -the / 
luxury and dissipation of the "higher orders of society 
have reached an unprecedented height ; while tiie pub- 
lic opinion of high birth and hereditary honours has 
sunk far below their former estimation. The rage for 
public amusements, and for crowded assethblies of 
persons of fashion, lyho meet for no purpose but to, 
destroy time, and encpurage the selfishness of gaming, 

* See Mrs. H. More on Female Edii&ition : Bowdjer's 
Heform or Ruin ; Bowles's Reflectioiis on.ihe State of So- 
ciety ; Mrs. West's Letters to a Young Man ; and Or. 
Barf ow. on Ediicatioa. 

c c ^ 
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has gone far to extinguish their domestic pleasures^ 
and to banish rational and refined conversation. The 
distinctions formerly preserved among the different 
rankS) which were once reputed the great preservatives 
of decorum and order, -are now neglected as unneces- 
sary, and ridiculed as formal. The doctrines of liberty 
and equality are not confined to speculators on govem* 
ment, or political doclaimers alone, but are introduced 
into common habits of thinking, and general modes 
of acting : among other mischiefs to which they have 
given rise, they have increased the self-^uf&di'ency of 
young men, encouraged the indulgence of their pas* 
sions, flattered their vanity, led them to regard go* 
vemment of every kind as tyranny, religion as super-^ 
stidon, and the laws and regulations of all former ages > 
as incompatible with the right;s of their nature, and 
unworthy of the dignity of their understandings. The* 
general reverence for the experience of age and for 
the privileges of authority is greatly diminished, and* 
this change of opinion and laxity of principle are ob-' 
served to be in no instances more conspicuous than in 
the relaxation oF parental authority, the indulgence of 
the appetites arid inclinations of the younjg, and the 
confident nlimncrs, and sometimes the open disobe- 
dience/ of children to their parents.** 

Such are the most striking characteristics attributed 
to the present times ; and whether the description be 
allowed to be precisely accurateyor only partlj^ just^ 
it is our earnest desire, as well as our urgent duty, 
even supposing that a relaxation of principle, an im- 
moderate pursuit of pleasure, and an impatience of 
authority and restraint have not yet pervaded any 
considerable part of the community, to sound the 
ghPTD dfapproac^ng danger, and to point <iut the best 
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meatid of counteracting such enemies to our present 
peace and future happiness. 

Awakened therefore' by apprehensions of mischief 
so threatening to the morals .of the young, unless 
vigorous measures are adopted to prevent it, and 
prompted by no motive, except that which the love of 
iny country inspires^ let me be allowed to address my 
final exhortation upon this momentous subject to 
those to whose especial service my present labours 
are devoted. Let me calmly remonstrate with such ^ 
as have already imbibed the principles of the new fiM" 
losQfihy^ but have not drank enough of its pernicious 
draughts to be wholly intoxicated ; and let me caution 
those whose lips are yet pure and unsullied by its taste, 
before remonstrance may be fruitless, and all caution 
vain ; and let me earnestly entreat them all, if they 
have any due regard for their own comfort, respecta-. 
bility, and happiness, to listen to that sound and sahi* 
tary advice, which will not only diminish the labour of, 
their teachers, but augment the pleasures of know- 
ledge, and give due efficacy and success to the e «/a- 
hUshed modes of education. 

' The great objects more immediately requisite for 
young men to attend to are, fiett to Good— obedi- 
ence TO PARENTS— iTHE IMPROVEMENT OP TIME— 
the DILIGENT PURSUIT OF THEIR RESPECTIVE STU- 
DIES— -aUd an IMITATION OP THE VIRTUOUS AND 
H'ONOURABLE conduct op THEIR ANCESTORS— SUCh 

will prove the best and the most effectual preservatives, 
against the reigning evils of the times, the vices of, 
libertinism, the dn of infidelity, and the folly of inno^ . 
vation. 

I. Let me recal your attention to the first and the 
mosSt important part. of my work, a^ut conjure. Yo^l^ 
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my young reader, by the most affecting considerations 
which <:an influence the mind of man — by your re- 
verential "awe of your great Creator— by the regard 
you owe to your immortal soul— by your solemn pro- 
fessions as a christian— by your ardent desire of com- 
fort in thb world, and of happiness in the next, to 
adhere with inflexible firmness to your religious en- 
gagements. Prove your belief in the truths of Chris- 
tianity, the evidences of which you have examined, 
and to the rewards of which you aspire, as the most 
sublime objects of all human ambition, by your con- 
formity to the institutions of thp established religion . 
of your country. Keep alive the holy flame of fervent 
and unaffected piety by the practice oi private^ as well 
as fiidiHc devotion ; and never let the sun begip hi^ 
dsdly course without recommending yourself and jxa^ 
friends to the protection of the g^at Author of youjp 
being, the Giver of every blessing you can hope to 
enjoy. Be devout without ostentation, and religipus 
without hypocrisy. Remember that devotional exer- 
cises are recommended by the concurre^it voices of aU 
nations) that they are particularly enjoined by the 
precepts of our holy religion, as the mqst effectual 
means to maintain that spiritual intercourse between 
mail and his Maker, which is the highest privilege of 
rational beings. Recollect that prayer is a preserva^ 
tive against the allurements of sin, and this snares of 
temptation ; that most acceptable in the sight gf God 
is the sacrifice made by innocence ; and that '^ the 
remembrance of your Creator in the days of your 
youth," conducive as it is to the support of faith, and 
the performance of duty, will prove a source pf thp 
most elevated hope, and the purest joy, throughout 
every peiriod, and amid every tri^ 0/ jr^urlife. 



^A 
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II. -Filial piety is the prime affectum of the 
soul, and one of the most sacred and important of all 
social relations. It is the voice of nature, sanctioned 
by the authority of reason and revelation, and derived 
from the best and purest feelings of the heart. Con- 
sider that its violation was always regarded, by the 
wisest and most enlightened people, as the most fla* 
grant breach of morality, and therefore was punished 
with the severest rigour. Reason fully justifies the 
principle upon which the laws of the Jews, the Ro- 
mans, and the' Chinese, against refractory and unduti- 
fiil children were -founded ; for filial disobedience is a^ 
sure mark of that insensibility, as well as of that in- 
gratitude and injilstice, which have a direct tendency 
to a violation of ord^r and the commission of crimes.' 
Filial love, on the contrary, is the certain indication of ' 
such an amiable temper,- as'Will display itself with uni- 
form benevolence in 'all reliulMis, m which hereafter 
as a man you wilt stand to sodefy.' ^It is the root of 
the most endearing charitiesf-; its branches -^re vigour* 
ous, and will bear the tnost precious and the most deli- 
cious fruit. Thef e b the best reason to presume that ^ 
an affectionate son will become an affectionate brother^ 
friend, husband, and father. When arrived at the age of 
mature reason you will be sensible that the restraints 
formerly laid upon you by your parents were the effects 
of true regard, intended to shield you from evil, not to ' 
debar you from good, to guard yen from daagery not to 
contract the circle of your pleasures, for the sake of 
asserting authority, or displaying power^ Let^ there- 
fore, no foolish vanity^ no levity or caprice of temper^ 
no arrogance, arising from superior fortun^^ or the; 
consciousness of superior or more fitshionable ac« 
complishments, so bar possets your mind, and blind 
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your undeivtandingf as to induce you to treat your 
{tarenta ^th inattention or disrespect. Always remem- 
ber that your duty to them is inferior only to that 
frliich binds you to the great Author of your being ; 
and that neither the implicit submission of childhood) 
nor tht return of affectionate offices in more advanced 
9^j can ever cancel your obligations for a father's 
Jtroieciiouj or repay the solicitudes of a mother's ten- 



In the practice of filial obedience attend more par- 
tieulariy to tmt instance of it, which seems to be high- 
ly, reasonabloy and stHctly- expedient. I allude to the 
ckm€t of Kprqfcsdim. Your parents have an undoubt- 
ed right to decide lor you ; and their expmence and 
knowledge of the world maybe fiiidy presumed to lead 
them to such a detenniliation as is most proper and 
advantageous upob the Whole. Be not influenced in a 
concern so highly condikcive to the happiness of your 
life) by a predikctiony founded upon your own capricej 
or the taste of your compatiienS) when the decision 
ought to be made with reference to your ptetuliar tem- 
per, circumstancesy and abBitiea, of which you, from 
your tender ag^ and inexperience, must necessarily 
be an incompetent judge. When you mix with the 
world you will behold the unhappy effects of persons 
having been brought up to employments, for which 
neither nature nor educatioD have fitted them ; you 
will remark instaiices of professional men, who are 
neither diligent, studious^ nor serious, and who have 
no ptttfeasional zeal, and are therefore constantly liable 
to the ridicule of their ffiends and the censures of the 
public^ by acting Out of characteri Should yeu be 
admitted to their confidence, you will hear them la-. 
Aaetit that they were the vixstiffts of their own choice, 



or of some consideration^ which had no refeeencer to 
their abilities, or their dispositions. You. may ob^ 
serve that, as the pursuits of life arevarioos^ a spheres 
of action may be found smtabie to each particular 
Xum of mind. To the bold and the enterprising the 
army* suid navy present opportunities of exertion; 
to the seiious and contemplative the. church ; to the 
acute and aspiring the law ; and to the diligent and 
persevering the various occupations of the merchant. 
Let not your pride, or your vanity, be suffered to take 
the alarm, and create preju^ces agunst any situation 
which is advantageous and respectable. Judge not by. 
specious appearances, but attend to all the benefits it 
may secure. to you in the course of your life, and the 
rewards which it may bestow upon your caire and as« 
siduity. When you have once been durected to make 
a judicious choice, let no caprice induce you to repent 
of your option, no unsteadiness relax your diligence ; 
persevere with constancy In the path to which expe- 
rienced guides have' conducted you ; and be assured 
that steady and unremitting. exertions will be reward- 
ed by adequate success. ' 

As the mild suggestions of parental advice gradually 
succeed the controul of that authority which was adapt- 
ed to your weaker years, improve the intimate con« 
nexion by unremitting assiduity, and unreserved con- 
fidence ; and qualify yourself to be the most agreeable 
associate of your parents. And if, as^they sink under 
the weight of years,' you derive a pleasure from allevi-^ 
ating their pains, and ^ soothing their infiiMDtuties, the 
tie wliich will bind yon to each other's hearts, will be 
love inexpressible, formed ixom. the iirat emotions of 
your sensibility, and strengthened by length of time, 
and the constant reciptocity of affiectionats oSces. 
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III. Reflect that time pumies his flight on rapid 
wingti and that the hours of yoiitb» like the waters of 
an impeluoas stream^ roll on never to return. You 
must be sensible that the porti<m of life appropriated 
to four education is not» if duly considered, a season 
for pleasure and pastime alone ; that the days will 
come> when you will have no leisure from the engage- 
ments of the world to increase your stock of knowledge 
by studyy and to improve hj^ reg^ar application those 
talents which Providence has committed to your care, 
for the use of which you are accountable to conscience, 
to society, and to Heaven ; from the abuse and neglect 
of which will spring sad reg^t and unavailing sorrow ; 
but from the cultivation of which will arise the delights 
of a self applauding mind, and the respect and honour 
of the virtuous and the wise. 

Do you enjoy the distinguished privilege of being ia 
member of one of the Untvernties ? Whether your 
destination has led you to the abodes of learning and 
science, which adorn the banks of the Isis, or the • 
Cam, in whatever academical rank you may be placed) 
fail not to improve every opportunity, and to seek 
every means of acquiring knowledge, afforded by tu- 
tors and professors ; cultivate the acquaintance of the 
t learned, the accomplished, the serious, and well dis- 
posed ; disregard the solicitations of the idle, and re- 
sist the allurements of the dissipated, the intemperate, 
and the irregular, who may urge you to drain the bowl 
of intoxication, and transgress the bounds of discipline. 
Look to the result of their misconduct, and you will 
remark that, far from affording any true pleasure to an 
ingenuous mind, it terminates in disgrace, punishment, 
and ruin.* Frequently meditate upon the actions, and fa- 
miliarize yourself to the works of the great and the 
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Qpodj wIm kave iahftl^ted tte«ti]neinansioni5'of learn* 
ingytvoddeix^e aamcpaths^ and^Kperiencedtfae ]^ca- 
anires of sDlitiMl^or social ^(mverae^inthesame deligitt- 
fiil gardens and g^ve&r Let the -classic scenes once ho- 
noured hj a Milton and a Drt]mb», a Pb&rson and a 
TiLLrOTsoN, a Newton or a CLA-RKEyaLocxxoratCi^A- 
RxiKDON} an Addison or a J0HN8OK9 a Elackstone or 
a Jo NES, gire additiomd strength to yovtt resolutions, ani-^ 
mate your endeayours with new ardour, and inspire yoib 
with greater alacrity in the pursuit of erery study, 
and the cultivation of every moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence*. 

IV. Consider that no habit is so conducive to the 
accomplishment of the great ends t^ education, as a 
habit of diligmce. Idleness is the parent of every vice ; 
but welt directed activity is the source of every lauda- 
ble pursuit, and honourable attainment. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the frame and constitution of youth,, 
promotes good humour, and is conducive to 'health. 
Indcdence.and inactivity are no less subversive of every 
purpose of mental improvement, than of the general 
happiness of life. An idle boy will gradually lose die 
energy of his mind, will grow indifferent to the com- 
mon objects of pursuit, except such as stimulate his 
passions with force ; and when he advances into iife, 

* Movemur nesdo quo pacto ipsis 16c!s, in quibus eo- 
rum quos diligimus aut admiramur adsunt vestigia* Me 
quidem ipsac iWx Athenae nostrae non tarn operibus 
magnificis, exquisitisque antiquorum artibus delectant, 
quam recordatiohe summorum virorum, ubi quisque habi- 
tare, ubi sedcre, ubi disputare solitus sit, stHdioseque eorum 
etiam' sepulchra conteinplor. Cicero de Lej^s, lib. 2. 

Dd 
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lie will with difficulty be preraiM upon to mA<b tttf 
important exertion^ even for the promotion of his own 
interest* and much less for that of his friends* The 
character of a slug^rd— of him, who. loses the plea* 
santy the healthy* and the |M«cious hours of the morn- 
ing in sleep* and the remaining part of the day in in* 
dolence* is justly reputed contemptible. While his 
powers of mind remain torpid* the diligent applies his 
activity to the most useful ends. His steps may not 
be uniformly rapid* or his actions always conspicuour^ 
lie may not attract the gaze of mankind* or move p 
the circle of &shionable levity and dissipation ; but you 
may observe that by halutual dexterity pf conduct* and 
the practice of business* he is qualified to meet the dif- 
ficulties* and fulfil the duties of any situation* in which 
be may be placed ; and you will frequently see him 
by bis unremitting perseverance acquire objects of 
fortune* distinction* and honour* which men of unim« 
proved talents very rarely* if ever obtain*. 

^< Excellence is never g^nted to man* but as the re- 
ward of labour. It argues indeed no small strength 
of mind to persevere in habits of industry without the 

* << The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit* than se- 
ven men ivho can render a reason. He who has no incli« 
nation to learn more* will be very apt to think that he 
knows enough. Nor is it wonderful that he should pride 
himself in the abundance of his wisdom* with whom every 
wavering thought^ every half formed imagination passes 
lor a fixed and substantial truth. Obstinacy also* which 
makes him unable to discover his mistakes* makes him be- 
lieve himself unable to commit them.'' Dr. Powell's Dis* 
eoorse 1. The patient mule which travels slowly night an^ 
day* Will in the ead go &rther than the Arabian courser* 
Persian Proverb. 
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I^teasm^ of perceiviDg those advances, which like the 
hand of a clock, w^ht they make hourly approaches 
to their pcrnit, yet proceed so slowly as to escape ob- 
servation/' Sir J) Reynolds. 

If you take an extensive survey of the world, you 
may remark that nothing great or laudable, nothing 
splendid or permanent, can be efi^cted without the ex« 
ertion of diligence. Are not the treasures of fortune^ 
the fruits of industry, the acquirements of learmngy 
xmd the monuments of glory to be referred to its ani^ 
mating influence ? Behold the student engaged in po^ 
ring over the volumes of knowledge by his midnig^ 
lamp, and stealing his hours of study even from the 
season of repose ; behold the peasant roused by the 
dawn of the morning to pursue his daily toils along 
the furrowed field ; repair to the manufactory of the 
artificer, and amid the various divisions of labour^ 
observe with what alacrity all the sons and daughters 
of industry are plying their incessant tasks ; or visit 
the crowded haven, where the favourable g^les call 
the attention of the vigilant mariners ; and you will 
remark that the whole scene is life, motion and exer* 
tion. In these various situations, in every nation of 
the globe, from the ardent and enterprising sons of 
Britain, to the almost countless myriads which people 
the wide plains of China, you may observe that the 
principle of diligence, like the great law of creation^ 
which causes the placets to perform their invariable 
revolutions, pervades each busy scene, a^d through* 
out the world actuates the race of men for some 
useful pUFpose. ] 

V. Finally, never wearied in exfdoring the means 
by which your mind may be directed to its proper epdi 
and yoiur ardour for excelling in every thki^ ftaiv «»dk: 
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good may be iBcieMedy inm, frnyaeiitiiy tun tD tfie 
memonble page* of our Englid^ histoiy^ and cdnal- 
der with due attention ths rLibUSTKioifB caaractkas 

AKD LAUDABLE CONDUCT 09 DOFE ANCESTOBfl. YoU 

^ill find that they were men, finvoured by nature with 
masculine sense and profound judgment^ not eager 
for innovation, but as deliberate in forming as prompt 
to execute their designs. After long oppression under 
the, papal yoke they vindicated the rights of reason and 
conscience, became the strenuous supporters of the 
Protestant &ith, and the advocates for a mjdd and gene- 
fous toleration. They framed a system of government, 
the glory of which Is limited and hereditary monarchy ; 
and they founded it upon the basis of equal law. - To 
their wise resolutions in council, and to their invincible 
courage in the field, we owe the ble^ungs of our invalu- 
able constitution. They were remadcable for plainness 
and simplicity of manners, honouring inbred worth, asd 
raising merit from the humblest station to the mo^ 
exalted sphere ; and yet rendering proper homage to 
noble birth and high rank. They preserved the due 
distinctions between the various orders of society, and 
were sensible of the utility of a just and regular sub- 
ordination. Behold the monuments of their rejg^ard 
for piety and learning in the churches, colleges, and 
schools, which overspread the land ; and consider the 
ample provision which they made for the peip^ulty 
of the blessings derivable from Christianity and useful 
knowledge. They were lovers of their country to a«t 
enthu^astic degree, and prodigal of their blood inks 
defence ; they were economical, generous, and ho6]»ta- 
Vle ; in no respect mfimor to the most distinguished 
people of antiquity-«the illustrious nat^yes of Greece 
and Rpine i and in s^uue (urcum9t»nces rising to a 
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greater elevation of moral and intellectual dignity, for 
they acted under the influence of a more temperate 
and more widely-extended libeity ; and they were 
enlightened by the knowledge of a beneficent, holy, 
and sublime religion. 

To advert to the conduct of those who were dis- 
tinguished in former times by their merit, has always 
beeti considered an excellent and efficacious mode to 
rouse mankind from the lethai^y of indolence to the 
labours of virtue. To what better instance can I ap- 
peal than to'^e spirited desmptaonnrhich Demosthenes 
f^ve of Aristides, Miltiades, and the heroic Greeks 
of thek fiige, to iOuse his countrymen to emulation ? 
Olynth. T. p. 98) V. 1. Edit. Allen. We shall do well 
to vecc^ect kowrstrongly the influence of education 
was felt in xeforming the manners of the Spartans. 
The threat Lyctirgus, by his prudent institutions, con- 
verted a luxurious and a dissipated people into a tem- 
perate and a martial commupity. And so long as the 
Romans adhered to their ancient mtixinis, they pur- 
sued their career of victory and glory. But to what 
more powerful cause than to the relaxation .of pris- 
tine discipline, and the profligate manners of their 
noble youth> can we attribute the Mi of their mighty 
empnre ?♦ 

What therefore was the fitinci/ile which raised the 
celebrated naUons of old to such a pitch of honour, 

* A more poweriiil cause than this may be assi|^ed for 
tke fall of the Roman empire. When the hardy, strong, 
and coarageous people of Gaul^ Germany^ and Scandina* 
via had learned the discipline of the Romans and obtaini^d 
arms, they were an overmatch for them in ^e field of 
battle. Editor. 

D d2 . 
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dominion) and r^iown ? Was it the spirit of restless 
innovation) and avidity-ibr political novelties f Was 
it not rather a system of laws adapted to the genius 
of the people^ well established by anthorityy and long 
persisted in, without deviation from the original {dan 
of each respective constitution ? Was it not the pe-' 
culiar genius of their wise establishment, inspiring 
the minds of their youths with noble sentiments from 
age to age, and directing their conduct through suc- 
cessive generations to all that was fidr and gobdT? 
This spirit reigned among the Persians, the brave and 
virtuous companions of the elder Cyrus, and imparted 
its choicest influence to the Greeks and Romans of 
the purest times. And is it not, we may confidently 
ask, a SIMILAR, or nfther a supbrior spirit, which 
has raised Great Britain to the glorious pre-eminence, 
which she has obtained ainong modem nations ? Ha$. 
it not fostered the valour of her heroes, the wisdom, 
of her philosophers, the sagacity of her statesmen, * 
and the skill of her artists ? 

;The great and extensive advantages which must 
nc^cessarily accrue to society at large, from the prc^r 
education of persons in the higher ranks of life, will 
appear from considering the hifluenci; of tAnr earam^ 
fU^3 u/ion all around them. If ignorance should be suf- 
,f<^red ;tp, cloud their understanding^ and immondilyv 
re^^l^Pg from a want of proper discipline, «hould- 
d^^^ce, their conduct^ the injury done to society; 
\fm.exte];id toail its members. But if persons in the* 
higber ranks be well instructed in their duty, and their. 
con4uc;t prove the rectitude of their principles, the. 
Iieneficial effects of their actions, like the overflowing 
^iraters of a fertilizing stream, will spread far and wide 

.<■ ; • . .■ ■ . . . • - ■• ... . • 
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in tfvtry direction^ and the final rtsult to the state will 
be^ highly important and eminently beneficial^ as it 
will consist in general stability of principles^ general 
regularity of Iconduct, and general happiness. 

The rising generation, brought up in the true prin- 
ciples of religion, enlightened by general knowledge, 
and encouraged not less by the examples, than im- 
proved by the advice of their parents arid their teach- 
ers, will be freed from the imputation of degeneracy ; 
they will follow their ancestors in the paths of inte- 
grity, honour, and true nobleness of conduct ; they 
will be fortified against the attacks and the artifices 
of infidelity, and will persevere, as they advance in 
life, in every -virtuous and honourable pursuit. 

And may this indispensable and invaluable truth be^ 
for ever inculcated by parents and. teachers, with a 
degree of solicitude and zeal proportioned to the im- 
portance of the subject, and for ever remembered by 
the young, that the honour of the British character, 
end the stability of the British Constitution, 'must 
defiend ufion HeHgion^ Virtue^ and Knotoledgey as their 
Jirmest and best suftfiorts. In the higher ranks of 
society^ and more particularly among protsssional 
men, it is more immediately requisite that these con- 
stituents of personal merit should be carried to the 
greatest perfection. Every sincere lover of his country 
therefore, will be eager to promote^ by all expedients 
in his power, that RA>noNAii, ENLioHTRMmn, and eoH- 
rn^HENSivE system of education, which improved and. 
perfects all of them ; and he will determine that every 
channel to Usefol information ought to be opened, 
every suitable reward proposed, and every honourable 
incitement heldout,w^ch may-stimulateour mg^nuooi 

youth to IMFROVE TO THE UTMOST OF THEIR POWSm 
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THE FACULTIES WITH WHICH PSOVIDENCX HAS BLES- 
SED THEM, IN OEDER THAT THE SEEDS OF IH8THUC- 
TION MAT PRODUCE THE MOST COPIOUS HARTEST OF 
VIRTUE} AND THEIR CONSCIENTIOUS AND ABLE DIS- 
CHARGE OF ALL THE DUTIES OF LIFE MAT CONTRI- 
BUTB EqUALLY TO THE HAPPINESS OF TUEMSELYSS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS^ AND TO THE OENERAL PROS- 
PERITY AND TRUE GLORY OF THEIR COUNTRY. 



SUPPLEMENT 

TO CLASS II. CHAPTER H. VOL. I. 

ON THE PliOPRlETY OF LEARNING <IUR OWN LAl^ 
OUA6E AS AN INTROBUtTIGlk T>0 F^HBLGN 

LAN&VAOBB. 

• THE want of a grammfttical knowledge of our 
own language will not be effectually supplied by any 
other advantages whatsoever. Much practice in the 
polite world, and a general acquaintance with the best 
authors, are good helps, but alone will hardly be suf- 
ficient. We have writers who have enjoyed these ad- 
vantages in their full extent, and yet cannot be recom- 
mended as models of an accurate style. Much less 
then will what is commonly called learning serve the 
purpose ; that is, a critical knowledge of ancient lan- 
guages, and much reading of ancient authors. The 
greatest critic and most able gj^mmarian of the last age, 
when he came to apply his learning and his criticism 
to an English author, was frequently at a loss in mat- 
ters of ordinary use and common construction in his 



own- Tjeraacular idioia. A-ge^ ibimdttmrittplhe; ge« 
nentl. ij^idndf^ies of gvasusaar id wnihc 4 vst plfei^iKoe^ 
sarjr ilo all those inho aore inklBted OB-ar leamccl ^sdvci^ 
tion ^ and to allothsrs lakewiae irko^^MiH^ lutve ofccaridn 
to leant modem languafies. Universal gxaEmmaif eanh 
not be taught abstractedly : It nuxst be tai%ht watk 
reference to some languagie already kmoKvn, in. idach 
the terms are to be explained, and the rwles exempl»- 
fiedv The learner is auipposed tx> be unacquamtcgd 
wHh aU but his Bathretongtie; and m what other can 
yoU) consistently witdai reason and common sense, 'ex- 
plain it to him ? When le Iubb a eompetOKt kho^ivtedge 
of the main principles of grammar in gaieral, exen»- 
plified in hiis 6wn lafliguage, ke then wiU a^iy hiiik- 
self with great advantage to the stndy of any otibcr. 
To enter at onoe upon -the science of grammar and 
the study of a foreign language, is to encoitfiter tWo 
di|ficulties together, each of which would be muc^ 
lessened by b^ing tftkea separatdy and in its proper 
order. For these plain veaaofks a competent grammar 
tical knowledge of pur own language is the tme fosuf- 
dation upon which all literatbure, properly ao -cidled, 
ought to be raised. If this Hiethod were acbpted In 
our schools ; if children were first -tauglit t)Mi ooMMftOii 
principles of griMmmar,. by some ^hort and cleair ayatem 
of EngUsh gfammai!) wl»chi haippiljr by its simfUcity 
and facility is perhaps fitter than that c^ any lather lan- 
guage for such a fu^rpose; they would .ha«e seme 
notion of what they were going about^ vhan they 
should enter into the latin gsmnaaMur; and w»iiJdhairdif 
be enigaged so many years as thef^ now arcf in thaft 
most irksome and diffieidt part &£ Ufteratoirie, with ap 
much labour of the memorysahA witli soriillie a«dal- 
ance of the understanding. 



m SUPPLEMENT. 

WhateTcr the adTantagtt or defects of the Eiigttsh 
bngUAgebe) as It is our own lang^ge, it desenresahigh 
ilegree of our study and attenticm, both with regard to 
the choice of words which we employ, and whh regard 
to the syntaxy or the arrangement of those words in 
a sentence. We Imow how much the Greeks and th^ 
Romans, in their most polished and flourishing tiihesy 
cultivated their own tongues. We know how much 
study both the French and Italians haye bestowed upon 
theirs. Whaterer knowledge may be acquired by the 
•study of other languages, it can nerer be communi- 
cated with advantage except by such as can write and 
■speak their own language well. Let the matter of aft 
author be ever so good and useful, his compositions 
will always suffer in the public esteem, if his expresaon 
be deficient in purity and propriety. At the same 
time the attainment of a correct and elegant style is an 
object which demands application and labour. If any 
imagine that they can catch it nierely by the eao of 
acquire it by a slight perusal of some of our good au« 
thors, they will find themselves much disappointed. 
The many errors, even in point of grammar, the 
many ofiFencea against purity of language, which are 
committed by writers i^rho are &r from being con- 
temptible, demonstrate that a careful study of the 
language is previously requisite, in all who aim at 
writiug it properly* 

Those observations appear todetermine conclusive'* 
ly the subject which we have been discussing. They 
will suffice therefore to prove that the application of 
a child to a dead language, before he is acquainted wiih 
his ovm, is a lamentable waste of time, and highly de-^ 
Uimental to th# improvequent of his mind. It was the 
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neglect of tlie cultivation of our own tongue Which 
^cited the reproach of M. Voltaire. 

; The general principles of grammar are cbn^mon to 
aD languages ; a noun is the same in English, French, 
Latin, pireek, &c^ The varieties of languages are 
eg^f acquired by observation and practice, when a 
prelioiinairy knowledge of our own grammar is obtain*^ 
edr. But the comprehension of our native tongue » 
njt>t the only good preparative for the study of other 
languages- Some previous acquaintance with the ge* 
neral natjure of things is necessary to the accompHsh- 
mejQt of tlus end, in order that our literary progress 
may be obstructed inerely by words. For, although 
it be. useful to leave some difficulties in the way of a» 
child, that he may exercise his mind in overcommg 
them, yet he must not be disgusted by too many or 
too great impediments. Our whole attention should 
ccmsi^ in proportioning the difficulties to his powers, 
and in offering them to his consideration individually. 
If latin were made the primary object of a child's les^. 
sons, he ' would lose a vast portion of time in ittt 
study of grammar ; he would be incapable of percdt« 
ing the beauties of that language, because he would not' 
have acquired any previous knowledge. No benefit 
therefore could possibly accrue from reading,in the latin 
tongue, subjects which he could not understand in his 
own. But by becoming well acquainted with ourbest 
poets and pros^ writer^ he will easily leam,i indepen- 
dently of the number of ideas which he will g^ain. there**: 
by, the general rules of grammar ; several examples 
will unfold them, and a proper appUcation of others 
may be soon made without difficulty. Besides, he 
will acquire taste and judgn^ent,. and be well prepared 
to feel the beauties of a foreign tongue, when he be- 
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gint 1» idAiSat huMtiM' ••£ hi» oirti. Hit knowledge 
being also eztendbdrand diyeraified^ k wBl be found 
that HieHMk diffioukf attendant on the «tiidy of ladn 
coaaiata in kanfaig. wonda-s ao Uiat to obtain ^ just 
knowledge iif thingsi he must apply himself to such 
laiiA amthora «olf aa ane within the reach of his capa- 
cit3r« and whnae wittinga he can comprehend with the 
same fiuulity aa if they were written in his native lan- 
guage. By this plan he will eauly acquire the latin 
tonguei treasure up freah knowledge as he advances, 
and «zperieftoe no idt^ruat in the atudy of it. Nothing 
can4>e more uadess than to fatigue a child, by filling his 
memory with the rulea of « language which he does not 
yet understand. For^ of what advantage is the know- 
ledge of all its ruleSf if he be unable to apply them ? 
We should wait therefore till reading has gradually en- 
lightened his mind, and then the task becomes less 
irksome to him. When he has studied his own lan- 
guage, we should anticipate the principal differences 
between the latin and English syntax. His surprize 
in perceiving an unexpected difference will excite his 
curiosity, and effectually remove all distaste. After 
this and not before, we may devote a part of each day 
to latin ; but it ought never to be the principal object 
of his studies. 

Such is the outline of this plan of education, which 
has nature for its basis, and reason for its superstruc- 
ture ; but such a plan, it must be granted; is not to be 
found in any of our seminaries of learning. Their 
system inverts knowledge ; this proposes to make it 
orderly and progressive. Theirs is founded on prece- 
dent and long established usage ; this is recommend- 
ed by its obvious utility and economy of time. 

THE. 'E*^!^^. 
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